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Farm  News 


NIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  Of   AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JANUARY  10,  1955 


Select  Farm  And  Home  Week  Speakers 


Dean  L.  B.  Howard  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  heads  the  list  of  1955  Farm  and  Home  Week  general-session 
speakers  on  the  campus  in  Urbana.  Other  general-session  speakers  will 
be  Dr.  Kenneth  McParland,  educational  consultant  and  lecturer  for 
General  Motors,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Frank  L.  Tueton,  information 
specialist  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dates  for  1955  Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be  January  31  through 
February  3. 

On  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session.  Dean  Howard  will  be 
making  his  first  speaking  appearance  before  a  Farm  and  Home  Week 
audience  in  his  new  role  as  head  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  His 
discussion  will  cover  the  work  of  the  college  in  agricultural  research 
and  education  and  what  it  means  for  the  future  of  Illinois  agriculture. 

Dr.  McFarland,  the  Monday  afternoon  speaker,  is  a  nationally 

known  educator  with  24  years  of  experience  as  a  school  administrator. 

He  has  a  dynamic  and  practical  philosophy  of  education  that  has  met 

with  enthusiastic  response  from  teachers  all  over  the  country. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  10,  1955 

Select  Farm  And  Home  Week  Speakers  -  2 

He  lives  on  a  l40-acre  farm  on  the  edge  of  Topeka  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  America's  No.  1  air  passenger  because  of  his 
frequent  trips  to  fill  speaking  engagements.  Appearing  through  the 
courtesy  of  General  Motors,  he  will  speak  on  the  subject,  "Thinkin' 
Tall . " 

Frank  L.  Teuton  also  travels  widely  in  his  program  of  show- 
ing the  latest  uses  for  farm  products.  His  presentation  will  be  a 
demonstration- type  show  of  interest  to  the  entire  farm  family.   In- 
cluded in  the  session  will  be  modeling  of  dresses  made  from  agricul- 
tural products  by  12  beautiful  girl  students  at  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  dress  revue,  this  program  will  feature 

other  exhibits  of  materials  and  manufactured  products  that  are  the 

result  of  applied  agricultural  research.  Teuton's  presentation  has 

had  an  enthusiastic  response  in  the  many  states  in  which  he  has 

appeared . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  10,  1955 

Farm  Windbreak  Value  Increases  Every  Year 

A  windbreak  of  evergreens  around  your  farmstead  can  pay  in- 
creasing dividends, 

W.  F.  Bulkley,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  comfort  a  windbreak  pro- 
vides on  a  farm  by  slowing  down  the  cold  winter  winds  will  be  appre- 
ciated more  every  year  as  the  trees  grow  larger. 

Biggest  advantage  of  a  windbreak,  Bulkley  believes,  is  the 

protection  it  gives  to  farmers  in  outside  farmstead  work  in  cold 

weather.  Other  reports  have  shown  that  feed  consumption  is  actually 

less  on  stock  farms  where  the  animals  have  the  protection  of  a  good 

windbreak. 

A  good  windbreak  will  also  protect  wildlife  in  winter. 

Quail  and  pheasant  will  find  refuge  during  the  winter.   Song  birds 
will  nest  in  the  trees  in  the  summer  too. 

Windbreaks  start  to  form  snow  barriers  in  northern  Illinois 
when  they  are  five  to  six  years  old,  Bulkley  says.  You'll  start  no- 
ticing wind  reduction  in  seven  years,  and  a  15-year-old  windbreak 
will  give  good  protection  for  about  125  feet  on  the  leeward  side. 

Density  of  evergreen  growth  will  depend  on  keeping  live- 
stock out .  Livestock  tramping  around  in  the  windbreak  can  perma- 
nently injure  trees.   Mulching  for  the  first  few  years  will  help  to 
give  you  healthy  trees,  but  you  will  have  to  watch  out  for  bagworm 
and  red  spider  mite  damage. 

For  more  information  on  farm  windbreaks,  ask  your  farm  ad- 
viser for  a  copy  of  Circular  38, "Windbreaks  for  Illinois  Farmsteads," 
or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana.  Ask  your 
farm  adviser  for  a  list  of  tree  sources  and  prices,  and  plan  to  visit 
a  farm  or  two  where  a  windbreak  has  been  growing  for  several  years 
before  you  plan  your  own. 
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Horticulture  Repeats  Farm,  Home  Week  Program 


In  order  to  give  all  Interested  farm  and  home  gardeners  and 
flower  growers  a  chance  to  hear  the  latest  research  reports,  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture  program  at  Farm  and  Home  Week,  will  be  re- 
peated on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  that  week. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be  held  January  3I  through  February 
3  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana . 

C.  J.  Blrkeland,  head  of  the  department  says  that  reports 
have  been  grouped  according  to  special  interests.   Since  these  special- 
interest  sessions  will  run  at  the  same  time  in  different  places, 
visitors  will  have  to  choose  one  session  to  attend.   However,  if  they 
are  interested  in  more  than  one  area  they  can  attend  a  repeat  perfor- 
mance on  the  next  day,  Blrkeland  points  out. 

For  instance,  the  session  on  flowers,  trees  and  lawn  will  be 
held  in  Room  IO3  Mumford  Hall  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  and  in  Room  ll4 
David  Kinley  hall  on  Tuesday.   Subjects  on  the  morning  session, from  9 
o'clock  until  11:40,  will  include  arranging  flowers  for  your  dining 
table,  trees  for  your  home  grounds  and  fertilizing  your  lawn.   Prom 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  17,  1955 

Horticulture  Repeats  Farm,  Home  Week  Program  -  2 

1  p.m.  until  3  in  the  afternoon  in  the  same  room,  visitors  will  hear 
about  plants  in  the  home  and  perennial  flowers  for  the  garden. 

Small  fruit  growers  will  be  most  interested  in  the  sessions 
in  Room  127  Mumford  Hall.  How  to  double  the  strawberry  yield  in  your 
garden  and  new  grape  varieties  for  the  garden  will  be  discussed  in 
the  morning  session  each  day  starting  at  10  o'clock.  The  afternoon 
session  will  Include  how  to  buy  high-quality  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
your  dining  table. 

Vegetable  gardeners  will  want  to  attend  the  sessions  in  Room 
128  Mumford  Hall.  Cultural  practices  and  disease  control  to  get  more 
and  better  tomatoes  from  your  garden  will  be  subjects  covered  in  the 
morning  sessions.  On  the  afternoon  programs  each  day,  specialists 
will  tell  about  cultural  practices,  varieties  and  insect  control  to 
get  more  high-quality  sweet  corn  from  your  garden. 

Tours  of  the  floriculture  and  vegetable  greenhouses  will  be 
conducted  each  morning  at  10  o'clock  starting  from  Room  103  Floricul- 
ture Building.  Each  afternoon  session  will  end  in  time  for  guests  to 
attend  the  general  session  in  the  auditorium. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  17,  1955 

Tvo  Illinois  4-H'er3  Win  Danforth  Awards 

Kadean  Braner,  20,  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  county,  and 
Raymond  A.  Johnson,  20,  Momence,  Kankakee  county,  have  been  named 
the  1955  Danforth  scholarship  award  winners  for  Illinois. 

These  two  outstanding  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  will  spend 
two  weeks  in  leadership  training  and  outdoor  life  next  August  at  the 
American  Youth  Foundation  Leadership  Training  Camp  at  Camp  Mlniwanca 
on  Lake  Michigan  near  Shelby,  Michigan. 

Sponsor  of  the  award  is  the  Danforth  Foundation,  a  private 
family  fund  started  by  William  H.  Danforth,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis.  The  scholarship  covers  the  cost 
of  the  two-week  camping  period. 

Nadean  and  Raymond  were  selected  by  the  state  4-H  Club  staff 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  to  represent  the 
more  than  60,000  Illinois  4-H  members  on  the  basis  of  their  4-H 
leadership  and  activities,  scholarship  and  character.  One  boy  and  one 
girl  from  each  state  are  selected  for  the  award. 

Nadean,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Braner,  has  been  a  4-H 
Club  member  for  11  years.   Clothing  has  been  her  main  project  activity, 
and  she  has  completed  89  garments  in  this  work.   She  has  been  in  the 
State  Fair  Dress  Revue  four  years  and  has  won  a  state  A  award  for  her 
garments.   She  has  also  been  county  winner  in  achievement,  records, 
foods  and  home  improvement .   In  1953  she  attended  the  state  home  im- 
provement trip  to  Chicago.  Leadership  activities  include  five  years 

-more- 
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Two  Illinois  4-H'ers  Win  Danforth  Avards  -  2 

as  junior  club  lealer  and  one  year  as  an  adult  leader.   She  is  now  a 

junior  at  the  University  of  Illinois  majoring  in  home  economics. 

Raymond  Johnson  lives  en  a  2  00-acre  farm  and  has  teen  a 

member  of  the  Sherburnville  Boosters  4-H  Club  for  IC  years.  He  has 

completed  projects  in  poultry,  sheep,  beef,  garden,  corn,  oats  and 

soybeans.   Since  1953  -e  has  been  farming  for  himself,  and  nearly  all 

of  his  present  worth  has  come  from  earnings  in  his  4-H  project  work. 

He  has  served  three  years  as  junior  club  leader  and  a  year  as  county 

4-H  Federation  president .  Last  year  his  projects  were  24  head  of 

purebred  Shropshire  sheep,  three  head  of  beef  cattle,  120  acres  of 

corn,  45  acres  of  soybeans  and  five  acres  of  cats. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  IJ ,    1955 

Need  to  Ventilate  Dairy  Barns  for  Cows'  Health 

Karl  E.  Gardner,  dairy  specialist,  and  Frank  W.  Andrew,  ex- 
tension agricultural  engineer,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  you  may  shut  off  needed  ventilation  in  your 
dairy  barn  this  winter  If  you  try  too  hard  to  keep  out  the  cold  and 

wind. 

Gardner  and  Andrew  point  out  that   the  health  and  production 

of  your  cows  are  more   Important   than  your  own  personal   comfort.     Ac- 
tually,   cows   stand  cold  weather  very  well,   and  it   is  much  more    impor- 
tant that  they  be  dry  than  warm. 

Proper  ventilation  is  the  only  way  to   cut   down  excess  dairy 
barn  moisture  in  cold  weather.      Signs  of  poor  ventilation  are  moisture 
collecting  on  the  walls,    ceilings  and  metal  fixtures   in  the  barn  and 
heavy  frost   on  the  windows. 

Another  symptom  of  poor  ventilation  shows  up  when  the    cows 
start   coughing.      If  this  keeps  up  you  are  risking  the  danger  of  pneu- 
monia or  some  other  respiratory  trouble   in  your  cows  and  resulting 
loss   of  production. 

Ventilating  fans  that   operate  from  an  electric   motor  are 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old-style  open  windows  and  doors  or 
the  flue-type  ventilators.     To  work,    flue-type  ventilation  systems 
depend  on   outside  air  movement,    and  many  times   when  you  need  them 
most   the  air  outside  is  completely  still.     Open  doors  and  windows 
create  drafts,   which  are  both  unhealthy  and  uncomfortable. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JANUARY  IJ ,    1955 

Need  to  Ventilate  Dairy  Barns  for  Cows'  Health  -  2 

Electric  ventilating  fans  can  be  controlled  by  a  thermostat 
that  runs  the  fan  when  the  inside  temperature  of  the  barn  gets  over 
^5  degrees.  Air  temperature  and  humidity  are  so  closely  connected 
that  a  temperature -operated  fan  is  completely  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  Install  a  system  that  moves  at  least  250  cubic 
feet  of  air  a  minute  for  each  animal  in  the  barn.  Ask  your  farm  ad- 
viser or  your  power  use  adviser  for  help  in  buying  and  installing  your 
own  barn  system. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  24,  1955 

Protect  Dogs  Against  Distemper 

One  of  the  most  tragic  things  that  can  happen  to  a  young 
child  Is  the  loss  of  his  or  her  dog.   Each  year  many  children  suffer 
such  losses  because  their  dogs  were  not  vaccinated  against  distemper. 

Distemper  Is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  dogs,  says 
Dr.  A.  G.  Schiller  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  veterinarian  says  that.  If  your  dog  Is  under  two  years 
of  age.  If  he  Is  not  vaccinated  and  especially  If  he  comes  Into  con- 
tact with  other  dogs,  he  may  get  distemper.  Older  dogs  may,  however, 
get  the  disease  also,  and  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 

Once  the  disease  strikes,  the  animal  has  little  better  than 

a  50-50  chance  for  recovery,  and  if  he  lives  he  may  be  permanently 

affected. 

Dr.  Schiller  recommends  that  all  dogs  over  three  months  of 

age  be  given  a  permanent  type  of  vaccine  that  will  protect  them  the 

rest  of  their  lives.   Puppies  under  three  months  of  age  can  be  given 
temporary  protection  by  use  of  serum. 

Don't  take  a  chance  on  losing  your  child's  pet.  Take  it  to 
your  veterinarian  and  have  it  vaccinated  against  distemper. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  24,  1955 

Girdle  Cull  Trees  and  Let  Them  Stand 

It's  easier  and  cheaper  to  kill  the  cull  trees  in  your  farm 
woodland  and  let  them  stand  than  it  is  to  cut  them  down. 

W.  P.  Bulkley,  extension  farm  forester  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  explains  that  cull  trees  are  weed 
trees  that  can't  be  used  for  lumber,  pulpwood,  veneer  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  firewood. 

You  might  classify  as  a  cull  any  tree  that  will  not  be  more 
valuable  to  you  next  year  than  it  is  this  year,  Bulkley  says. 

A  power  girdler  powered  by  a  small  gasoline  engine  that 
straps  on  a  man's  back  is  now  available  to  girdle  trees  in  a  hurry. 
This  machine  cuts  a  notch  through  the  bark  around  a  tree  much  faster 
and  easier  than  you  can  do  it  with  an  axe. 

After  girdling,  the  cull  trees  die.   Eventually  the  dead 
trees  shed  their  limbs  and  topple  over  by  themselves,  making  room  for 
more  valuable  snd  profitable  timber  trees  to  grow. 

If  you  do  cut  down  a  few  cull  trees,  Bulkley  says  you  can 
make  some  use  out  of  the  limbs  and  trees  under  five  inches  in  diameter 
by  running  them  through  a  wood  chipper.  The  chips  make  good  livestock 
bedding  or  mulch  for  garden  crops. 

Ask  your  farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of  Leaflet  323,  "Wood  Chips 

for  the  Land,"  or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  24,  1955 

Nev  Crop  Varieties  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 

Staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy  will  take  the 
stage  in  Room  112  Gregory  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  on 
Monday  afternoon,  January  31*  to  talk  about  new  crop  varieties. 

This  program  will  open  the  agronomy  sessions  at  the  54th 
annual  Farm  and  Home  V/eek  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
ege  of  Agriculture  from  Monday  through  Thursday,  January  31  to  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

C.  M.  Brown,  R.  0.  Welbel  and  J.  A.  Jackobs  will  discuss  oat 
varieties,  wheat  varieties  and  a  new  red  clover  variety.  P.  W.  Sllfe 
is  scheduled  to  give  the  latest  information  about  weed  control  in  soy- 
beans. The  program  is  due  to  start  at  1:00  p.m. 

W.  0.  Scott  will  tell  about  sorghum  grain  and  forage,  and 
C.  N.  Hlttle  will  discuss  Sudan  grass  varieties.   Insect  outlook  for 
1955  will  be  explained  by  H.  B.  Petty,  extension  entomologist  at  the 
college. 

On  Tuesday  morning.  College  of  Agriculture  staff  members 
will  discuss  what's  new  in  legumes  and  grasses.  Topics  on  the  pro- 
gram include  pasture  renovation,  market  and  supply  of  legume  and  grass 
seed,  emergency  seedings  for  hay  and  pasture,  hay  crushing  and  mow 
drying,  pasture  irrigation  and  cereal  crops  for  silage.  This  meeting 
starts  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  auditorium. 

Corn  production  rates  a  full  morning  session  on  Wednesday. 
Staff  members  will  again  take  over.   J.  W.  Pendleton  will  talk  about 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  24,  1955 

"New  Crop  Varieties  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  -  2 

commercial  variety  tests;  R.  W.  Jugenhelmer,  promising  experimental 

hybrids;  0.  T.  Bonnett ,  how  the  corn  plant  develops;  E.  B.  Earley, 

new  studies  of  planting  rates;  and  J.  H.  Bigger,  soil  insecticides. 

I        Wednesday  afternoon's  session  will  be  a  progress  report  on 

new  tricks  in  growing  corn.  Topics  to  be  discussed  Include  a  picture 

story  of  the  mulch  tillage  planter,  wide-row  spacing,  cover  crops, 

Michigan  minimum  tillage  and  chemical  weed  control.  All  Illinois 

farmers  are  especially  Invited  to  attend  all  these  sessions. 
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Illinois  Soils  Need  Both  Legumes,  Commercial  Nitrogen 

You're  just  wasting  your  time  when  you  worry  about  whether 
nitrogen  should  he  supplied  by  legumes  or  fertilizers  so  far  as  the 
plant  food  itself  is  concerned. 

A.  L.  Lang,  University  of  Illinois  soils  specialist,  points 
out  that,  even  if  legume  acreage  were  doubled,  farmers  could  use  sev- 
eral times  as  much  nitrogen  fertilizer  as  they  are  using  and  still 
not  replace  all  that  crops  take  out  in  a  year. 

Lang  figures  that  crops  in  Illinois  each  year  use  about 
^50,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen.  To  supply  that  amount  of  nitrogen, 
farmers  would  have  to  use  1,350,000  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

Roughly  a  third  of  the  pure  nitrogen  (about  159*000  tons)  is 

replaced  by  the  three  million  acres  of  legumes  grown  in  the  state  each 

year.  An  acre  of  legumes  wil  easily  add  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  Lang 
says. 

That  leaves  about  300,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen  as  a  poten- 
tial fertilizer  market.   In  the  past  few  years  fertilizer  dealers  have 
been  selling  just  a  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  that  amount,  or  about 
40,000  tons. 

Lang  figures  that  the  nine  million  acres  of  corn  in  the 
state  take  about  270,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen  a  year.  The  four  mil- 
lion acres  of  small  grain  take  about  8o,000  tons  and  the  five  million 
acres  of  pasture  take  about  100,000  tons. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  31,  1955 

Vell-Fed  Ewes  Rarely  Have  Pregnancy  Disease 

Pregnancy  disease  rarely  occurs  in  eves  that  are  getting 
plenty  of  good  feed. 

Richard  Hollandbeck,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  recommends  giving  your 
pregnant  ewes  lots  of  good  legume  hay  and  at  least  one  pound  of  a 
good  grain  mixture  per  acre. 

They  should  also  have  an  unlimited  water  supply  and  salt 
self -fed,  Hollandbeck  says.  One  way  to  give  them  the  exercise  they 
need  is  to  put  the  waterers  and  the  feed  troughs  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  feedlot  or  pasture. 

Pregnancy  disease  occurs  most  often  in  flocks  that  are  in 
poor  condition.   In  most  cases  the  poor  condition  comes  from  eating 
low-quality  roughages,  such  as  timothy  hay,  corn  stover,  oat  straw  or 
poor  pasture,  with  no  grain  other  than  a  small  amount  of  corn. 

Another  cause  of  the  disease  might  be  irregular  feeding  and 

watering. 

Ewes  fall  victim  to  pregnancy  disease  most  often  during  the 

last  month  before  lambing  and  it  usually  occurs  in  mature  ewes  carry- 
ing twins  or  triplets.  You  can  expect  more  than  90  percent  of  ewes 
that  get  the  disease  to  die. 

Hollandbeck  points  out  that  if  there  are  not  enough  nutrients 
for  both  ewe  and  lambs,  in  the  feed,  the  developing  lambs  get  what 

they  need  at  the  expense  of  the  ewe.  With  poor  feed  the  ewes  become 
gradually  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  and,  if  they  get  it,  they 
usually  can't  throw  it  off. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  3I,  1955 

State-Wide  Farm  Electric  Survey  This  Month 

If  you  have  electricity  on  your  farm,  you  can  expect  to  get 
a  survey  card  or  form  In  the  mall  during  February  asking  you  to  list 
your  electrical  appliances  and  equipment . 

This  survey  Is  being  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Farm  Electri- 
fication Council  to  find  out  just  how  Illinois  farmers  are  using  elec- 
tric power  on  their  farms. 

The  Information  Is  being  collected  for  use  of  the  electric 
Industry  In  promoting  more  extensive  and  efficient  use  of  electricity 
on  American  farms  and  in  rural  areas.  Your  report  will  be  treated 
confidentially,  and  names  and  addresses  of  individual  farmers  will  not 
be  generally  released. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  survey  committee  of  the  I.F.E.C.  are 
Robert  W.  Klels,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  and  E.  C.  Collier, 
state  representative  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Springfield.   Other  members  Include  L.  C.  Groat,  Spoon  River  Electric 
Cooperative,  Canton;  Sam  Schmulbach,  Illinois  Power  Company  Decatur; 
and  Earl  Heacock,  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Company,  Springfield. 

Klels  says  that  one  result  of  the  survey  will  be  to  show 

electrical  farm  equipment  makers  how  farmers  are  using  their  machines. 

This  information  will  help  to  guide  their  future  production  plans. 

Power  suppliers  also  will  be  better  able  to  plan  their  future 
expansion  needs  so  that  electric  power  will  be  ready  when  it  is  needed 
on  the  farms.  April  1  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  survey  results  to 
be  in  and  tabulated. 
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I  FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  31,  1955 

Protect  Your  Poultry  Flock  From  Fovl  Cholera 

You  can  guard  against  fowl  cholera  by  eliminating  the  sources 
of  Infection,  according  to  Dr.  P.  B.  Barto  of  the  College  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Poultry  usually  pick  up  fowl  cholera  from  infected  wild 
birds,  such  as  sparrows,  pigeons  and  starlings,  or  from  infected  mice 
or  rats.   Dr.  Barto  says  that  if  these  sources  of  infection  are  elimi- 
nated, or  at  least  kept  away  from  the  poultry  flock,  the  danger  of  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  flock  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

House  your  birds  in  a  building  that  is  free  from  rodents  and 
tight  onough  to  prevent  wild  birds  from  entering.   Following  a  strict 
sanitation  program  and  burning  or  burying  all  dead  birds,  no  matter 
what  they  died  from,  should  keep  fowl  cholera  out  of  your  poultry 
flock. 

Dr.  Barto,  says  that  fowl  cholera  is  not  so  common  now  as 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  a  serious  disease  because  of 
the  heavy  losses  it  causes  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  effective 
treatment  for  it  . 

If  an  outbreak  of  fowl  cholera  occurs,  it  is  best  to  get 

rid  of  the  entire  flock.  Dr.  Barto  says.  Then  thoroughly  clean  and 

disinfect  the  poultry  house  and  let  the  yard  and  range  stand  idle  for 

a  month  or  so  before  bringing  in  new  birds. 
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High-Quality   Consignment   for  Dairy   Sale 


From  early  consignments  and  the   Intense   Interest    shown  by 
breeders   in  the  dairy  calf  club  auction,   the   seventh  annual   sale  looks 
as  If  It   might   be  the  best   offering  yet,    says  J.   G.    Cash,   University 
of  Illinois  dairy  extension  specialist. 

Some   100  top-quality   calves   from  the  Holsteln,   Guernsey, 
Brown  Swiss,   Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeds  will  make  up  the  high-quality 
sale  at   11  a.m.    Saturday,   February  26,   at  the  College  of  Agriculture's 
stock  pavilion. 

The   Illinois   Purebred  Dairy    Cattle  Association   sponsors   this 
sale  to   give   4-H  and  F.P.A.    youngsters  an  opportunity  to  buy   quality 
foundation  animals  at   reasonable   cost.     Only  bona  fide  4-H  Club  and 
P.F.A.    members   may  buy  these   calves.      If  a  member  cannot   attend,    he 
may  designate   someone   else  to  buy   for  him.      All  purchasers  must    cer- 
tify that   the  calves  will  be  used  only   for  4-H  or  P.F.A.    projects. 

For  sale   catalogs,   write  association  secretary  C.   Leslie 

James,   Mansfield. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  FEBRUARY  7,  1955 

; Recommend  Piper  and  Sveet  Sudan  Grass  Varieties 

Piper  and  Sweet  Sudan  varieties  of  Sudan  grass  are  recom- 
mended for  seeding  by  Illinois  farmers. 

C.  N.  Hlttle,  plant  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  In  a  Farm  and  Home  Week  report  last  week  said 
that  Piper  produced  higher  yields  than  other  varieties  and  was  only 
slightly  damaged  by  leaf  diseases  and  chinch  bugs  last  year.  The  195^ 
Sudan  grass  variety  trials  were  conducted  at  three  locations  through- 
out Illinois. 

Hittle  says  Piper  is  also  low  in  dangerous  prussic  acid  con- 
tent.  Sweet  Sudan  yielded  moderately  well  in  the  trials,  but  was 
damaged  considerably  by  leaf  diseases.   Chinch  bugs  did  not  bother 
Sweet  Sudan. 

Hittle  expects  plenty  of  Piper  and  Sweet  Sudan  seed  to  be 
available  for  Illinois  farmers  this  year.   If  you  want  to  buy  Piper, 
you'll  find  the  price  two  to  five  cents  higher  than  that  of  Sweet 
Sudan . 

Common  Sudan  did  not  do  well  in  last  year's  tests.  Yields 
were  low  and  the  crop  suffered  heavy  damage  from  both  leaf  diseases 
and  chinch  bugs . 

Greenleaf,  a  new  variety  recently  developed  by  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  was  low  in  yield  in  1954,  but  showed  superior  re- 
sistance to  leaf  diseases  and  chinch  bug  invasion.   Commercial  seed 
of  this  variety  is  not  yet  available  to  Illinois  farmers. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  7,  1955 

Feeding  Dlethylstllbestrol  Cuts  Beef  Feed  Costs 

You  can  cut  your  feed  costs  by  as  much  as  10  percent  if  you 
feed  your  fattening  cattle  the  recommended  amount  of  dlethylstllbes- 
trol  with  their  regular  ration. 

W.  H.  Hale,  animal  science  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  on  last  week's  Farm  and  Home  Week 
program  suggested  adding  10  milligrams  of  this  new  chemical  to  each 
steer's  ration  each  day. 

Hale  says  experiments  at  the  University  show  that  weight 
gains  Increase  as  much  as  30  percent  when  stllbestrol  is  included  in 
steers'  feed. 

Besides  Increasing  rate  of  gain,  stllbestrol  reduces  feed 
costs  by  as  much  as  10  percent  when  added  to  fattening  cattle  ra- 
tions . 

Response  to  stllbestrol  seems  to  be  best  when  animals  are 
on  a  high-energy  ration.  No  ill  affects  or  abnormalities  have  been 
traced  to  use  of  the  chemical  in  any  of  the  tests  to  date. 

Hale  says  open  heifers  also  gain  well  on  a  stllbestrol  ra- 
tion, although  the  gains  are  not  so  rapid  as  those  of  steers. 

But  don't  feed  stllbestrol  to  breeding  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
or  chickens.  Hale  warns.   Feed  it  only  to  fattening  cattle. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  7,  1955 

Animals  May  Have  Dental  Troubles 

If  you  have  an  animal  that  doesn't  seem  to  tie  doing  very 
well  this  winter.  It  may  have  a  toothache,  says  Dr.  H.  J.  Hardenbrook 
of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dental  troubles  in  animals  are  not  unusual,  and  they  may 
seriously  affect  an  animal's  growth  or  production.  Dr.  Hardenbrook 
points  out  that  if  an  animal  can't  chew  or  shred  its  food  properly 
the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  isn't  getting  enough  to  eat. 

In  young  animals  the  trouble  may  come  from  improper  shedding 
of  baby  teeth.  Older  animals  may  injure  a  tooth  by  biting  on  a  hard 
object,  or  they  may  have  some  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  jaw  or 
irregularly  worn  teeth. 

Dental  troubles  in  an  animal  may  be  Indicated  by  frequent 
drooling,  slow  and  deliberate  chewing  or  sudden  drawing  back  of  the 
animal  from  cold  water. 

A  veterinarian  can  quickly  check  your  animals  for  dental 

troubles.  Dr.  Hardenbrook  says.   Correction  of  dental  troubles  can 

mean  better  eating,  better  digestion  and  better  health  for  the  animals.. 
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Spring  Weather  May  Bring  Hog  Influenza 


Your  hogs  may  find  that  spring  weather  Is  a  mixed  blessing 
If  you  don't  provide  clean,  comfortable  quarters  for  them,  according 
to  Dr.  D.  A.  Wllllgan  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois . 

Cold  rains,  chilly  winds  and  the  changing  weather  of  early 
spring  bring  a  real  threat  of  Influenza  to  hogs  that  are  exposed,  the 
veterinarian  says. 

Infected  hogs  won't  eat,  and  they  will  be  listless,  have  a 
high  fever,  cough  and  breathe  with  difficulty. 

Death  losses  are  usually  low,  and  most  of  the  animals  will 
recover  In  about  a  week.  But  the  disease  will  cause  the  animals  to 
lose  weight  and  will  reduce  their  resistance  to  other  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia  and  necrotic  enteritis. 

In  order  to  avoid  Influenza,  Dr.  Wllllgan  recommends  that 
you  provide  clean,  dry  quarters  for  your  hogs  and  make  sure  that  they 
are  well  fed.  Another  wise  precaution  during  the  spring  thaw  Is  to 
keep  the  hogs  from  rooting  in  places  where  earthworms  are  plentiful. 

Earthworms  are  carriers  of  the  virus  that  causes  Influenza  in  hogs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  ik ,    1955 

Spring  Legume  Seed  Supply  Varies 

Supplies  of  legume  seed  vary  this  year  from  about  half  a 
normal  supply  of  lespedeza  seed  to  about  double  a  normal  supply  of 

alfalfa. 

J.  C.  Hackleman,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  also  re- 
ports that  the  red  clover  seed  supply  is  about  80  percent  of  normal 
and  costs  more  than  alfalfa  seed.  White  clover  is  a  little  short  but 
not  too  bad,  and  the  ladino  seed  supply  is  below  normal,  but  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  good  supply  if  it  will  put  it  on  the  market. 

The  supply  of  sweet  clover  seed  is  shorter  than  the  10-year 
average,  but  Hackleman  says  it's  running  about  even  with  demand. 

The  alfalfa  supply  picture  is  not  what  it  appears  on  the 
surface,  Hackleman  says.  Although  the  supply  is  larger  than  normal, 
demand  is  also  increasing. 

Alfalfa  is  being  substituted  for  red  clover  and  will  prob- 
ably replace  it  to  a  greater  extent.   Price  is  one  reason,  the  agron- 
omist says,  but  alfalfa  is  also  somewhat  more  resistant  to  insects, 
and  it  produces  more  hay  crops  a  year  and  lives  longer  than  red  clover. 
Also,  some  farmers  are  using  some  of  the  southwestern  commons  fbr  green 
manure  crops  in  place  of  sweet  clover  and  there  has  been  a  heavier 
than  normal  export  of  alfalfa  seed,  so  we  may  not  have  more  than  we 

need. 

You  can  easily   substitute  alfalfa  for  red  clover.     Both  need 
fertile   soil,   well   supplied  with  calcium  and  phosphate.     Alfalfa's 
needs  may  be  a   little  greater,   but    if  your  soil  will  grow  red  clover 
it  will  grow  alfalfa  with  nothing  more  than  a   little  lime  and  phos- 
phate at   most . 
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FOR  RELEASE  V/EEK  OF  FEBRUARY  1^,  1955 

Winter  Makes  Hard  Attack  on  Legume  Stands 

Winter  makes  a  four-pronged  attack  on  legumes.  And  it  takes 
good  varieties  and  good  management  to  withstand  the  assault. 

J.  W.  Gerdemann,  University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist, 
says  that  frost,  heaving,  lev  temperatures  and  ice  sheets  are  the 
villains  in  the  picture. 

Frost  damage  Is  usually  slight  and  is  by  far  the  least 

important . 

Extremely  cold  weather  causes  more  severe  damage.   It  may 

kill  legumes  outright,  Gerdemann  says.  Or  it  may  weaken  the  plant  to 

the  point  where  disease  can  set  in. 

The  plant  pathologist  recommends  managing  legume  stands 
carefully  in  addition  to  growing  adapted  varieties  to  reduce  low- 
temperature  injury.   Cutting  too  often,  grazing  too  heavily  or  taking 
a  hay  crop  off  too  late  in  the  fall  weakens  the  plants  and  lowers  re- 
sistance of  the  stand  to  cold  weather. 

Actually  you  won't  damage  the  stand  so  much  if  you  take  off 

a  hay  crop  after  growth  has  stopped  as  if  you  cut  between  September  1 

and  October  15. 

Damage  from  heaving  is  most  severe  on  poorly  drained  land. 
Freezing  and  thawing  actually  lifts  the  plants  out  of  the  ground.   Le- 
gumes with  unbranched  tap  roots,  such  as  alfalfa,  are  most  likely  to 
heave. 

Ice  sheets  cause  the  most  serious  injury.  By  shutting  off 
the  air  supply,  they  can  completely  kill  a  legume  stand.  Some  research 
has  shown  that  alfalfa  varieties  are  resistant  to  ice  sheet  hazards  in 
this  order:  Rhlzoma,  Ladak,  Grimm,  Ranger,  Buffalo,  Kansas  Common, 
Oklahoma  Common  and  New  Mexico  Common. 

Alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  will  stand  an  ice  sheet  better  than 
red  clover. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF   FEBRUARY    l4,    1955 

Points     on    Good  Ulnter  Management    of  Dairy  Govs 

A  dairy  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,   Leo  R.   Fryman,  says  you'll  be  rewarded  with 
higher,   more  profitable  production  if  you  follow  a  few  simple  points 
on  winter  management    of  dairy   cows. 

First,   Fryman  says,    "Stuff  dairy  cows  with  high-quality 
roughage."      If  you  use  green,    leafy,    fine-stemmed  legume  hay  that   is 
free  from  mold  and  weeds,   you  can  Increase  production  and  lower  feed 
costs  at   the    same  time. 

Make   sure  your  cows  get   all  the   hay  they'll  eat.      Feed  three 
times  a  day  or  free   choice.      They  can't   eat   too  much--the  more  the  bet- 
ter,  the   specialist    says.     You  can  use   corn  or  grass   silage  to   replace 
part   of  the   hay. 

Feed  grain  according  to  the  needs  of  the  animal,  Fryman 

suggests. 

Feed  grain  to  cows  in  production  on  the  basis  of  their  milk 

yield.  The  larger  breeds--Hol3telns,  Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swlss--need 

a  pound  of  grain  for  each  3^  to  4  pounds  of  milk  produced  each  day. 

Guernseys  and  Jerseys  should  get  a  pound  of  grain  for  each  2^  to  3 

pounds  of  milk  produced. 

Dry  cows  require  enough  grain  to  keep  them  in  good  flesh 

until  calving  time.  Feed  heifers  enough  grain  to  keep  them  growing 

rapidly. 

-more- 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  l4,  1955 

Points  on  Good  Winter  Management  of  Dairy  Cows  -  2 

For  good  results,  balance  your  roughage  with  simple  grain 
mixtures  made  up  mostly  of  farm  grains.  Kind  and  quality  of  roughage 
will  determine  the  type  of  grain  you  feed. 

Rest  and  condition  your  cows  between  lactations,  Fryman  ad- 
vises. Dry  them  up  at  least  six  weeks  before  calving.  Feed  dry  cows 
hay  free  choice,  and  provide  a  clean,  disinfected  stall  for  calving. 

Don't  underrate  the  value  of  water.   Milk  is  87  percent 
water,  so  provide  plenty  of  it.   Cows  will  eat  more  hay  and  produce 
up  to  five  percent  more  milk  if  they  have  access  to  water  all  day  in- 
stead of  only  once  a  day. 

To  keep  cows  healthy,  use  plenty  of  fresh  bedding,  and  use 
your  milking  machine  properly. 

Don't  milk  infected  cows  on  the  barn  floor.  This  is  a  good 

way  to  spread  disease  to  healthy  producers.  And,  for  safety's  sake, 

test  your  herd  regularly  for  Bang's  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  Ik,    1955 

Pig  Brooders  Prevent  Chilling >  Save  Lives 

If  you're  expecting  your  sows  to  farrow  before  warm  weather, 
you'll  be  wise  to  invest  in  a  pig  brooder,  says  R.  M.  Peart,  agricul- 
tural engineer  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Peart  says  a  250-watt  lamp  with  reflector  unit  not  only  pre- 
vents chilling,  but  also  lessens  the  danger  that  the  sow  will  crush 
her  young  if  the  brooder  is  placed  above  a  protective  barrier. 

You  can  buy  either  a  soft  glass  white  lamp  for  about  a  dol- 
lar or  a  hard  glass  red  Pyrex  lamp  for  about  $2.50.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference in  heat  from  the  two. 

One  company  has  a  new  brooder-type  lamp  that  is  said  to  dis- 
tribute heat  more  evenly. 

A  metal  reflector  unit  is  an  invaluable  companion  to  the 
lamp.  The  reflector  protects  the  lamp  from  breakage  and  may  prevent 
a  disastrous  fire.  A  hoop  on  the  bottom  prevents  a  hot  lamp  from 
igniting  straw  if  the  unit  should  fall. 

Besides  the  hoop,  a  good  reflector  should  have  a  porcelain 
socket,  heavy-duty  cord  and  hanger. 

Mount  the  brooder  18  inches  above  the  pigs  if  you  have  it  in 
a  corner  away  from  the  sow.  Make  sure  it's  out  of  the  sow's  reach  if 
It's  in  the  middle  of  stall  or  house.  Peart  advises. 

If  your  sows  farrow  in  portable  houses,  be  careful  to  use 
safe  electrical  wiring. 

-more- 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY    Ik,    1955 

Pig  Brooders   Prevent   Chilling,   Save  Lives   -  2 

Have  brooders  ready  before  farrowing  time.  Use  them  7  to 
10  days.  Accustom  little  pigs  to  doing  without  heat  before  turning 
them  outside. 

If  you'd  like  more   complete   information  on  brooders,    Peart 

says  you  can  get   a  free  leaflet,    "Safe  Heat-Lamp  Brooding,"  from  the 

Department   of  Agricultural  Engineering,    Urbana . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRU/^RY  21,  1955 

Boron  May  Be  Alfalfa  Insurance 

University  of  Illinois  studies  so  far  have  failed  to  turn  up 
a  serious  boron  shortage  in  any  area  of  Illinois. 

However,  Agronomist  D.  A.  Russel  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture says  some  symptoms  of  a  shortage  were  found  in  alfalfa  when  tests 
were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  state  last  year. 

When  alfalfa  isn't  able  to  get  enough  boron,  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  the  stem  seems  to  stop  growing.   Instead  of  the  normal 
spacing  between  the  leaves,  the  top  branches  all  grow  out  from  about 
the  same  spot  on  the  stem. 

In  many  cases  where  the  tests  showed  signs  of  boron  deficien- 
cy, adding  boron  to  the  soil  did  not  increase  alfalfa  yields.  But,  in 
view  of  this  experience,  Russel  feels  that  some  soils  may  be  approach- 
ing a  boron  shortage. 

Alfalfa  needs  only  a  trace  of  boron,  and  the  agronomist 
warns  against  putting  on  too  much.   Two  pounds  to  the  acre  is  enough. 
The  best  way  to  add  it  is  in  the  form  of  borax.   If  your  alfalfa  shows 
some  signs  of  a  deficiency,  you  will  need  to  apply  only  about  30 

pounds  of  borax  to  the  acre  to  supply  the  required  amount  of  boron. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  21,  1955 

Old  Disease  Still  Causes  Baby  Fig  Losses 

You  can't  afford  to  let  an  old  disease  like  navel  111  kill 
off  your  baby  pigs  if  you  hope  to  make  a  profit  in  the  hog  business, 
says  Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Navel  ill,  also  known  as  joint  ill  or  infectious  arthritis, 
usually  strikes  baby  pigs  during  the  first  three  weeks  after  farrowing. 
It  may  cause  heavy  death  losses,  and  the  pigs  that  recover  are  apt  to 
be  st  unt  ed . 

If  your  baby  pigs  seem  to  lack  appetite,  are  lame,  have 
swollen  joints  and  are  dull  or  depressed,  you  can  suspect  navel  ill. 
Dr.  Beamer  says.   Some  infected  pigs  may  respond  to  sulfonamides  or 
antibiotics,  but  very  little  can  be  done  for  severe  oases. 

Prevention  is  the  answer  to  navel  ill.  The  veterinarian 
points  out  that  most  cases  can  be  prevented  by  following  a  good  pro- 
gram of  sanitation. 

The  organism  that  causes  the  disease  enters  through  the  navel 
cord  soon  after  the  pig's  birth.  By  providing  clean  farrowing  quarters 
^bedded  lightly  with  clean,  dust -free  straw,  you  can  prevent  the  infec- 
!  tlonft-om  developing. 

Dr.  Beamer  also  recommends  dipping  the  stump  of  the  navel 
cord  in  tincture  of  iodine  soon  after  birth  as  a  means  of  preventing 
Infection.  Having  sows  farrow  in  clean  houses  or  on  clean  pasture  will 
also  help  to  eliminate  the  disease. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY   21,    1955 

Livestock  Need   Plenty   of  Water 

All  the  wonder  drugs   in  the   world  can't   take  the  place  of 
one  of  the   main  essentials  in  a   livestock  ration--water. 

Some  antibiotics  and  hormones  have  proved  effective   In  in- 
creasing livestock  gains.     But    in  the  rush  to  produce  more   economically 
and  quickly,   don't    forget   one  of  the    cardinal  rules   of  livestock  man- 
agement:     give  farm  animals  all  the  clean,   fresh  water  they  will  drink. 

Richard  Hollandbeck,    extension  livestock  specialist   at    the 
University    of  Illinois   College   nf  Agriculture,    suggests   keeping   live- 
stock water  tanks,   troughs  and  fountains  thawed  at   all  times   in  cold 
weather  if  you  want   healthy,    satisfied  animals. 

Livestock  won't    drink  too   much  water  unless  they  are  given 
salt    irregularly  or  forced  to  thrive  on  watery  feeds,   he   says. 

For  instance,   you'll   find  that    cows   and  two-year-old   steers 
drink  only  about    10  gallons  of  water  each  day.      Fattening  calves  and 
yearlings  drink  about    6^  to  8  gallons. 

Pregnant    sows  need  about   a  gallon  of  water  every  day.      But 
lactating   sows  will  drink  more   than  five  gallons. 

Weaning  pigs   should  have  1|   gallons  of  water  for  each  100  pounds 
of  weight   each  day,    says  Hollandbeck,   but   fattening  pigs  need  only 
about   ^  gallon. 

Ewes   don't   drink  very  much  water--only   1  to   1^  gallons  a 
head  each  day. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  FEBRUARY  21,  1955 

Don's  Neglect  Condition  of  Dry  Cows 

It • 3  a  big  job  for  a  dairy  cow  to  produce  milk  up  to  her 
capacity.  That's  why  you  should  get  dry  cows  In  good  condition  before 
they  calve. 

University  of  Illinois  dairymen  say  that  in  a  recent  test 
cows  that  were  in  good  condition  gave  29  percent  more  milk  after  calv- 
ing than  cows  that  were  not  properly  fitted. 

Most  dairymen  leave  dry  cows  right  in  the  milking  line. 
These  cows  then  get  the  same  good  pasture,  hay  and  silage  as  cows  in 
milk.  They  can  also  be  fed  grain  when  the  rest  of  the  herd  is  fed. 
A  cow's  condition  should  determine  how  much  grain  to  feed  her. 

Very  thin  cows  should  get  8  to  10  pounds  of  grain  a  day  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  their  dry  period.   Cows  in  good  shape  may  need 
no  grain  at  all. 

As  cows  near  calving  time,  some  dairymen  feed  a  bulky,  laxa- 
tive feed.  A  mixture  of  oats,  bran  and  linseed  meal  is  good  for  this 
purpose. 

You  may  not  have  room  for  all  your  dry  cows  in  stanchions, 

but  check  them  often  to  see  that  they  are  getting  plenty  to  eat. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  FEBRUARY  21,  1955 

Why  Not  Try  Farrovrlng  Stalls  This  Year? 

Simple  farrowing  crates  or  stalls  have  been  saving  pigs  for 
many  Illinois  swine  producers.  They  are  low  in  cost  and  easy  to  build. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  urges  you  to  use  them  this 
year,  at  least  on  a  trial  basis. 

One  Vermilion  county  farmer  who  uses  farrowing  stalls  ex- 
clusively says  he  likes  them  because  they  prevent  crushing  of  pigs. 

This  farmer  keeps  his  sows  in  the  stalls  for  as  long  as 
three  weeks.   He  turns  them  out  twice  a  day  for  feed  and  water. 

His  sows  farrow  the  year  round,  and  he  reports  equally  good 
results  in  summer  and  winter. 

You  can  get  building  plans  for  farrowing  stalls  at  your  farm 

adviser's  office. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF   FEBRUARY   28,    1955 


University  Studies   Problem  of  Butterfat  Adulteration 

Research  designed  to  find  foreign  fats   In  dairy  products  will 
}be  continued  at   the  University  of  Illinois  through  a  grant-in-aid  from 
the   Pure  Milk  Association. 

The   study  will  be  conducted  by  V .   R.   Bhalerao,   originally  of 
Mysore,    India,    under  the  direction  of  Dr.   P.   A.   Kummerow,   associate 
professor  of  food  chemistry  at   the  University.     Bhalerao  has  been  en- 
gaged In  this   research  since  September  1952. 

Pure  Milk  Association's  grant-in-aid  of  $1,500  Is  from  the 
Lauterbach  Memorial  Research  Fund.     This   fund  was  established  In  Janu- 
ary 1953  as  a  memorial  to  Arthur  J.   Lauterbach,   formerly  general  mana- 
ger of  the  association,   who  died   in  December  1952. 

The  University  of  Illinois   study  of  butterfat   adulteration 
began  In  April   1952  with  a   $1,000  grant   from  the  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation.     Dr.   Kummerow  began  the  research  study.     ADA  added   $1,000  in 
each  of  the  years  of  1952-53  and  1953-5^  and  $2,000  in  195^-55  to  con- 
tinue the   study. 

Dr.   Kummerow  points  out   that    several  methods  have  been  de- 
vised and  used  to  detect  adulteration  of  butterfat  with  other  edible 
fats,   but  none  seem  to  give   completely   reliable  results  when  the 
adulteration  is   less  than  30  percent. 

He  believes  that   further  refinements  being  developed  at  the 
University  of  Illinois   may  provide  a   fool-proof  method   for  detecting 
foreign  fats   In  dairy  products. 
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Watch  for  Leptospirosis  In  Hogs 

Don't  Ignore  abortion  in  any  of  your  sows  this  spring. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  warns  that  it  may  be  a  sign  of  serious  infec- 
tion in  your  herd. 

Many  things  can  cause  abortions,  but  leptospirosis  is  one  of 
the  most  common.  Dr.  Bryan  says. 

Leptospirosis  is  a  relatively  new  disease  estimated  to  have 
invaded  30  percent  of  the  swine  herds  in  Illinois.  In  many  cases  in- 
fected sows  will  abort  or  their  pigs  will  die  within  a  few  days  after 
farrowing.  At  other  times  the  sows  will  develop  a  fever,  their  urine 
may  be  bloody  and  they  will  lose  their  appetites  and  often  appear 

jaundiced. 

If  any  of  your  sows  develop  symptoms  of  leptospirosis.  Dr. 

Bryan  suggests  that  you: 

1.  Have  your  veterinarian  blood-test  your  herd  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

2.  Isolate  all  aborting  sows  and  burn  or  bury  the  dead  pigs 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 

3.  Separate  hogs  and  cattle.  The  disease  can  be  passed  be- 
tween these  animals. 

4.  Retain  and  rebreed  aborting  sows,  as  they  will  develop 
an  immunity  and  will  usually  farrow  normally  the  next  time. 

5.  After  the  disease  has  been  cleaned  up,  keep  a  closed  hsrd. 
Have  all  replacement  stock  you  need  to  buy  tested  before  bringing  them 
into  the  herd. 

Leptospirosis  in  swine  is  a  danger  to  human  health.  Dr. 
Bryan  warns.   Persons  assisting  sows  at  farrowing  time  should  use  all 
sanitary  pre caut  ions . 
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Check  Winter  Dairy  Feed  Supplies  Now 

Check  your  winter  roughage  supplies  to  be  sure  you  have 
enough  to  last  until  you  turn  your  dairy  cows  out  to  pasture. 

J.  D.  Burke,  dairy  science  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  February  1  marks  the  halfway  point 
in  barn  feeding.  You  may  not  have  enough  feed  to  last  If  you  started 
feeding  the  second  half  of  your  hay  or  silage  supply  before  then. 

Estimate  how  much  hay  or  silage  you  have  left.  To  see 
whether  you  have  enough,  figure  that  each  cow  will  eat  2^  pounds  of 
hay  (or  its  equivalent)  for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight,  or  25  to 
30  pounds  a  day.  That  means  you'll  need  about  one  ton  for  each  cow  to 
last  until  spring. 

If  it  looks  as  if  you're  going  to  run  short,  you  can  limit 
the  amount  of  roughage  you  feed  and  Increase  the  amount  of  grain. 

Or  a  cheaper  way  is  to  buy  more  good  hay.   It  is  worth  up  to 
two-thirds  as  much  as  grain  in  feeding  value.   It ' s  a  lower  cost 
source  of  nutrients  too. 

Another  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  push  the  pasture  season 
ahead  10  days  to  two  weeks  by  planting  a  cereal  grain  for  early  pas- 
ture. 

You  can  get  your  pastures  ready  for  grazing  earlier  by  apply- 
ing a  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  them.   Put  it  on  just  before  the  pastures 
turn  green. 
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Food-Handling  Revolution  Causes  Grovrer  Problems 

The  revolution  In  food  handling  and  processing  may  even- 
tually force  some  Illinois  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  out  of  business 
unless  they  adjust  to  the  changes. 

M.  C.  Geuther,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
marketing  specialist,  believes  the  new  trends  in  packaging,  freezing  and 
other  modern  processing  will  continue.   Growers  who  don't  get  in  step 
may  lose  their  markets. 

A  slow  walk  through  a  supermarket  will  tell  why.   Contrast 
the  attractiveness  of  the  food  displays  with  the  wide  assortment  of 
baskets,  lugs  and  boxes  in  which  some  growers  sell  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Geuther  says  some  growers  are  selling  to  packagers,  and 
others  are  packaging  their  own  products.   Still  others  are  meeting  the 
competition  by  developing  their  own  retail  outlets,  such  as  roadside 
stands.  But  far  too  many  have  refused  to  make  any  changes. 

Marketing  is  becoming  more  complicated,  he  says,  and  growers 
and  others  will  have  to  give  it  serious  study  before  any  satisfactory 
program  can  be  developed.  Here  are  some  of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place: 

1.  Mrs.  Consumer  is  buying  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
smaller  lots,  rather  than  in  bushel  baskets,  and  is  canning  less  than 
she  used  to. 

2.  The  list  of  packaged  products  is  growing. 
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Food-Handling  Revolution  Causes  Grower  Problems  -  2 

3.  Neat,  attractive  packages  sell  themselves  better  than 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  bins  and  baskets. 

4.  Marketing  developments  have  enabled  growers  from  other 
sections  to  compete  more  strongly  than  formerly. 

5.  Consumption  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  per  person 
is  now  8  to  12  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1939. 
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Guard  Ap^alnst  Anemia  In  Baby  Pigs 

Keep  your  early  baby  pigs  from  getting  anemia  If  you  can. 
Once  stunted  by  anemia  they  never  catch  up. 

P        Richard  Hollandbeck,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  early  pigs  staying 
inside  a  central  farrowing  house  during  cold  weather  are  most  likely 
victims  of  anemia. 

To  help  prevent  It,  Hollandbeck  suggests  that  you  put  one 
or  two  shovels  of  worm-free  sod  in  the  pens  or  houses  where  the  pigs 
can  root  and  get  iron  from  the  soil.   Some  producers  also  sprinkle  the 
sod  with  a  solution  of  a  pound  of  copperas  in  three  quarts  of  water. 

You  can  also  swab  this  solution  once  a  day  on  the  sow's 
udders  where  the  pigs  can  get  some  extra  iron  when  they  feed. 

There's  another  advantage  to  the  sod  if  you  scatter  some 

creep  ration  on  it.  That  will  start  the  pigs  eating  earlier  which 

will  also  help  them  to  better  fight  off  disease. 
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Make  Sure  Your  Dairy  Pasture  Will  Last 

Don't  get  caught  short  on  your  dairy  pasture  this  summer,  ad- 
vises J.  D.  Burke,  dairy  extension  specialist  at  the  University  cT   Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  highest  yielding  pastures  is  a  grass-legume  seed- 
ing such  as  alfalfa-bromegrass .  Allowing  an  acre  per  animal  unit, 
this  type  pasture  should  dairy  your  herd  through  May,  June  and  part  of 

July. 

You'll  probably  need  more  pasture  in  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 

Sudan  grass  makes  a  good  emergency  pasture  for  these  late 

summer  months.   Seeded  a  week  after  corn  planting,  it  will  be  ready 
for  grazing  the  last  half  of  July.   It  should  last  through  August  and 
September. 

Pasturing  aftermath  or  second  growth  from  early  cut  hay  or 
grass  silage  is  another  way  to  round  out  the  summer  pasture  program. 

Bluegrass  will  furnish  good  early  pasture,  but  it  will  burn 
up  in  hot,  dry  weather.  It  takes  deep  rooted  legumes  and  sudan  grass 
to  survive  through  3um.mer  months. 

Your  county  farm  adviser  or  the  University  of  Illinois  can 
help  you  with  your  summer  pasture  problems.  You  can  get  circular  553, 
J "Supplementing  and  Improving  Dairy  Pasture,"  and  circular  703,  "Five 
'Steps  in  Pasture  Improvement,"  from  your  adviser  or  by  writing  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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Better  Timber  Management  Will  Brln^  Higher  Returns 

Better  management  of  your  farm  woodlands  will  help  you  to 
get  the  highest  returns  at  the  least  cost. 

L.  B,  Culver^  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  several  aspects  of  management 
affect  efficiency  in  production.  They  are  proportion  of  cull  trees, 
stocking,  quality  of  material  grown,  growth  rates  and  marketing  pro- 
cedures . 

You  should  girdle  or  cut  down  cull  trees.   If  there's  no  mar- 
ket for  fireplace  wood,  girdling  is  cheaper  and  less  damaging  to  other 
trees  than  felling. 

It's  also  important  that  you  maintain  a  well-stocked  stand 
by  preventing  fire  in  the  woods,  by  keeping  livestock  out  of  the  tim- 
ber and  by  intelligent  cutting.  Culver  says. 

A  well-stocked  stand  is  necessary  to  grow  quality  material 
that  will  be  more  valuable  at  harvest  time.  Highest  quality  trees 
should  grow  to  larger  diameter  than  those  of  lower  quality. 

Another  way  to  realize  higher  profits  at  harvest  time  is  to 
cut  costs  by  doing  the  work  yourself.  One  big  advantage  of  timber  har- 
vest is  that  you  can  do  it  in  an  off-season  when  other  farm  work  is  at 
a  minimum.  Harvesting  valuable  timber  yourself  also  yields  a  high  la- 
bor return  for  the  hours  you  do  put  in  on  it,  running  as  high  as  from 
one  to  two  dollars  an  hour. 
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Watch  for  TGE  Disease  In  Pigs 

If  your  baby  pigs  develop  diarrhea ^  vomit j  refuse  to  eat  and 
lose  weight  quickly,  suspect  TGE,  says  Dr.  C.  C.  Morrill  of  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  veterinarian  points  out  that  transmissable  gastroenteri- 
tis (TGE)  is  a  highly  contagious  disease  that  has  caused  severe  death 
losses  in  herds  where  it  has  struck. 

In  pigs  under  10  days  of  age  the  disease  has  been  almost  100 
percent  fatal.  Older  pigs  are  more  likely  to  survive.   Shoats  or  fat- 
tening and  breeding  animals  may  also  be  affected  but  usually  recover 
quickly. 

The  disease  was  first  reported  in  Illinois  in  19^7  but  has 
since  been  diagnosed  in  many  parts  of  the  state.   It  has  wiped  out  the 
entire  pig  crop  on  some  farms  but  to  date  has  been  too  scattered  to 
threaten  the  state's  swine  Industry. 

There  is  no  effective  treatment  for  TGE,  according  to  Dr. 
Morrill.  Your  best  chance  of  avoiding  loss  from  the  disease  is  to  try 
to  keep  it  off  your  farm. 

Dr.  Morrill  recommends  that  hog  producers  follow  the  McLean 
County  system  of  swine  sanitation,  that  sows  be  isolated  at  farrowing 
time  and  that  no  new  stock  be  added  to  the  herd  near  farrowing  time. 
He  suggests  that  you  keep  visitors  away  from  your  herd  and  that  you  not 
visit  your  neighbor's  herd  when  your  pigs  are  young. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON   SPRINGSl 


FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Study  Italian  Wheat    In  Southern  Illlm^ls 


DIXON  SPRINGS- -Agronomists  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  In  southern  Illinois  are  making  a 
practical  application  of  International  cooperation. 

They  are   growing  and  testing  a  number  of  Italian  wheat   va- 
rieties to   see  whether  they  are  suitable  for  farmers  to  grow  In  south- 
ern Illinois  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the   state. 

George  McKlbben,    station  agronomist,    says  the   seed  of  these 
varieties   comes   from  the   Po  Valley   in  Italy.      It   was  brought   back  to 
this   country  by  Ralph  Yohe,   associate  editor  of  Prairie  Parmer. 
L  McKibben,says  the   varieties  have  more  top  growth  at   this 

•  time  of  year  than  native  wheat   grown  In  Illinois   and  seem  to  be   some- 
what   less  winter-hardy.      One  variety,   however,    S.    Pastore,    seems  to 
compare  favorably  with  Knox  wheat   when  It   comes  to  winter-hardiness. 
I|  In  yields,    S.    Pastore  has  ranked  well  with  the  native  wheats, 

and   it   has  the  advantage  of  being   short   and  st if f-st rawed. 

McKibben  is   increasing  the   seed  of  this  variety,   and   its 
milling  qualities  are  being  studied.      If  it   proves  to  have  faults  as  a 
straight   variety,    it  may  be  used  in  breeding  work  with  native  varieties. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Crop  Residues  Cut  Soli  and  V/ater  Losses 

DIXON  SPRINGS--Returning  crop  residues  has  cut  soil  losses 
by  as  much  as  50  percent  on  a  9  percent  slope  in  l4  years  of  tests  at 
the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

L.  E.  Gardj  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  research  at 
the  Station,  says  soil  losses  dropped  in  spite  of  much  higher  rainfall 
while  the  residues  were  returned  to  the  soil. 

In  the  tests,  plots  were  planted  to  a  corn,  winter  wheat  and 

lespedeza  rotation  on  slopes  of  5  and  9  percent.   During  the  first 

seven  years,  from  1939  to  19^6,  crop  residues  were  taken  off  or  grazed 
11 
Prom  19^7  through  1953  the  crop  residues  were  returned  to  the  plots. 

I  Annual  rainfall  averaged  6  inches  more  during  the  last  seven 

years  than  during  the  first  seven.   Maximum  rainfall  intensity  for  the 
storms  that  caused  more  than  80  percent  of  the  soil  loss  was  also 
higher  in  that  same  time. 

I  When  corn  was  grown  on  the  plots,  soil  losses  were  five  times 

as  high  when  residues  were  taken  off  as  when  they  were  returned,  Gard 
reports.  Water  losses  were  twice  as  high. 

"  Since  corn  land  was  clean-plowed  when  the  seedbed  was  pre- 

pared, residues  from  previous  crops  probably  did  not  account  for  these 
large  differences  to  any  great  extent,  the  researcher  says. 

Summary  of  rainfall  dates  during  the  two  periods  indicates 
that  time  of  rainfall  may  have  been  a  major  cause  of  greater  soil  and 
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Crop  Residues  Cut  Soil  and  l^ater  Losses  -  2 

water  loss  when  the  crop  residues  were  removed  from  1939  to  19^6.  An 
average  annual  difference  of  more  than  7  inches,  or  one-third  more, 
fell  from  May  through  September  during  the  years  when  crop  residues 
were  removed. 

Soil  losses  on  winter  wheat  were  50  percent  less  on  the  5 
percent  slope  and  40  percent  less  on  t he  9  percent  slope  when  crop 
residues  were  returned  than  they  were  when  the  residues  were  taken 
off.  Water  loss  difference  is  partly  accounted  for  by  higher  rainfall 
during  the  later  period.   Lower  soil  losses  in  the  past  seven  years 
come  mainly  from  the  fact  that  residues  from  the  preceding  corn  crop 
were  left  on  the  surface  when  wheat  was  seeded. 

Soil  loss  for  each  inch  of  rain  on  corn  was  three  times  as 
high  when  residues  were  taken  off  on  both  slopes.   The  loss  for  each 
inch  of  rain  on  winter  wheat  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  when  resi- 
dues were  taken  off  on  the  5  percent  slope  and  2i   times  as  great  on 
the  9  percent  slope. 

Card  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  soil  and  water  savings 

were  made  by  returning  crop  residues  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  annual 

rainfall  averaged  six  inches  more  during  that  time  than  during  the 

seven  years  when  the  crop  residues  were  taken  off  the  plots. 
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Piper  Sudan  Performs  Well  In  Illinois 

Piper  outperformed  all  other  Sudan  grass  varieties  in  Illi- 
nois varietal  trials  last  summer.   It  outyielded  all  others,  had  a 
lower  Prussic  acid  content  and  stood  up  well  against  leaf  diseases 
and  chinch  bugs. 

University  of  Illinois  Agronomist  C.  N.  Hittle  reports  that 
Sweet  Sudan  also  showed  up  well  in  the  tests.   It  yielded  a  little  be- 
low  Piper  but  was  not  damaged  by  chinch  bugs.   It  did,  however,  suffer 
damage  from  leaf  diseases. 

Two  other  varieties  tested  ranked  much  lower  than  Piper  and 
Sweet  Sudan.   Common  Sudan  produced  low  yields  and  was  severely  dam- 
aged by  both  leaf  diseases  and  chinch  bugs.  A  new  variety  from  an- 
other state,  Greenleaf  Sudan,  came  through  with  low  yields,  but  it  did 
resist  disease  and  insects.   It  matures  late  and  it  needs  further  test^ 
ing  before  the  rest  of  its  performance  in  Illinois  will  be  known, 
Hittle  says. 
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New  Fence  Circular  Good  Guide  to  Responsibility 

When  it  comes  to  fences,  whose  responsibility  is  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  law?  That  and  many  similar  questions  are  answered  for 
Illinois  farmers  in  a  University  of  Illinois  circular  called  "Illinois 
Fence  Laws."  You  can  get  a  copy  from  your  farm  adviser  or  by  writing 
directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana . 

According  to  the  circular,  the  term  animals  includes  poultry, 
and  it  is  the  owner's  responsibility  to  fence  animals  in,  not  the 
neighbor's  responsibility  to  fence  them  out. 

Some  of  the  problems  get  complicated.   If  your  animals  get 
onto  a  neighbor's  farm  through  his  section  of  the  fence  and  his  fence 
is  not  in  good  repair,  you  are  not  liable.  According  to  law,  you  can 
force  him  to  fix  the  fence.  However,  you  can't  simply  turn  your  ani- 
mals in  if  his  fences  are  down. 

If  someone  takes  care  of  your  animals,  he  is  liable  for  them 
However,  according  to  the  circular,  if  you  have  an  unruly  animal  and 
don't  tell  him  about  it,  you  are  responsible.  You  may  have  to  answer 
"■ot  only  to  an  Injured  party,  but  to  the  caretaker  as  well. 

This  circular  was  written  by  H.  W.  Hannah,  professor  of  ag- 
xlraltural  law  and  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Al- 
though the  circular  will  serve  as  a  good  guide,  Hannah  warns  that  it 

^".not  be  used  as  a  "substitute  for  legal  skill  and  advice  one  should 
employ  when  a  dispute  arises  or  seems  likely  to  arise." 
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Electric  Blower  Takes  Strain  Out  of  Moving  Feed 

Tired  of  carting  ground  feed  long  distances  from  bin  to 
feeder?  Many  Illinois  farmers  are  taking  the  back-strain  out  of  this 
work  with  an  electric  blower. 

If  you  want  to  blow  your  feed,  you'll  need  an  electric  motor, 
a  blower  and  some  sheet  steel  pipe,  says  R.  W.  Kleis,  agricultural  en- 
gineer at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  one-  to  five-horsepower  motor  will  work  in  most  cases,  de- 
pending on  how  much  feed  you  want  to  move  and  how  far.  Illinois  farm- 
ers have  blown  feed  as  far  as  300  feet . 

Sheet  steel  pipe  is  relatively  easy  to  get,  and  the  cost  is 
low.  You  can  run  the  pipe  around  corners  if  you  need  to.   Since  the 
pipe  is  light  in  weight,  you  can  put  it  up  high,  out  of  the  way,  Kleis 

says. 

k 

■         Service  and  upkeep  cost  on  blowers  is  low  because  the  blower 

is  the  only  moving  part. 

ij         If  you'd  like  more  information  on  blowers,  write  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering  Department,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for 
Rural  Electrification  Leaflet  Number  6,  "Blowing  Grain  From  Storage  to 
Peed  Area. " 
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Repair  Garden  Tools  Before  Spring 

Gardening  season  will  soon  be  here.   Soon  enough,  In  fact, 
for  farmers  and  town  gardeners  to  begin  getting  their  tools  ready, 
says  Extension  Safety  Specialist  0.  L.  Hogsett  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  order  not  to  harvest  a  bad  crop  of  accidents  this  year, 
be  sure  to  replace  split  or  broken  handles  or  tape  splintered  handles 
on  your  tools. 

Go  over  all  equipment  and  sharpen,  repair,  and  grease  It 
where  necessary  to  prevent  rust.   If  you  don't  have  a  good  storage 
rack,  build  one  In  your  farm  shop  or  garage.  Then  your  garden  tools 
will  be  handy  when  you  need  them. 

Once  the  gardening  season  begins,  be  sure  to  put  away  scythes, 
sickles,  hoes  and  other  cutting  tools  immediately  after  use.  Hang  or 
store  them  where  someone  cannot  bump  into  them  and  where  they  won't 
fall  on  somebody. 

Get  into  the  practice  of  doing  things  the  right  way.  The 

right  way  is  the  safe  way,  Hogsett  says. 
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Mouth  Oiors  of  Dogs  May  Indicate  Trouble 

An  offensive  odor  from  the  mouth  of  your  dog  may  be  a  sign 
for  you  to  consult  your  veterinarian. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Schiller  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  points  out  that  bad  odors  from  a  dog's 
mouth  can  usually  be  corrected. 

Many  times  too  much  tartar  collecting  on  the  teeth  will  pro- 
duce an  odor.   If  gum  disease  and  sores  on  the  lips  are  causing  a 
mouth  odor,  they  will  require  special  attention. 

Mouth  odors  resulting  from  kidney  trouble  can  be  very  seri- 
ous. The  animal  may  die  if  it  is  not  treated. 

If  a  mouth  odor  persists,  it's  best  to  play  it  safe  and  see 

your  veterinarian.  Dr.  Schiller  says, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  21,  1955 

Legume,  Grass  Seed  Worth  More  In  Spring 

Farmers  can  save  money  by  buying  legume  and  grass  seed  in 
the  fall.  Or,  if  they  grow  seed,  they  can  make  money  by  holding  until 
the  following  spring. 

That's  one  conclusion  of  a  study  by  G.  L.  Jordan  and  William 
Heer,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economists,  reported  in  a  bulletin 
called  "Pricing  and  Utilization  of  Legume  and  Grass  Seed." 

They  studied  red  clover,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  alslke,  les- 
pedeza  and  timothy. 

In  three  of  the  years  between  1950  and  1953,  timothy  sold 
for  $1.90  more  per  100  pounds  in  March  than  the  September  before.   In 
two  years  out  of  four,  red  clover  cost  $1.75  more  in  March. 

Prices  for  most  seed  varied  in  the  same  seasonal  pattern. 
Average  alfalfa  prices  didn't  vary  so  much,  but  prices  for  improved 
varieties  did. 

Prices  are  more  important  to  growers  than  to  buyers,  the 
authors  point  out.   Because  there  is  no  futures  market  in  seed,  prices 
fluctuate  widely.  Dealers  have  to  carry  all  the  risk  of  price  drops, 

and  to  protect  themselves  they  buy  "safely." 

Most  seed  is  sold  at  harvest.   The  amount  the  producer  gets 
varies  from  about  52  cents  of  the  retail  dollar  for  timothy  up  to  70 
cents  for  lespedeza.   Except  for  lespedeza,  the  producer's  share  is 
going  down. 

Jordan  and  Heer  say  seed  prices  are  most  closely  related 
with  gross  farm  income,  but  they  also  vary  with  livestock  numbers, 
length  and  stability  of  rotations  and  supplies  of  seed. 

This  bulletin  is  available  free  from  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  or  from  your  county  farm  adviser. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  21,  1955 

Swine  Growers'  Day  on  April  7 

Mark  Thursday,  April  7,  as  the  day  to  come  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana  for  a  look  at  up-to-date 
swine  production  practices.  That's  the  date  selected  for  the  1955 
Swine  Growers'  Day. 

S.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  says  the  program  has  been  planned  to  present  information 
that  swine  growers  can  use  when  they  return  home. 

The  Swine  Day  program  will  feature  talks  by  J.  A.  What  ley, 

Jr.,  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  and  Wllbert  N. 

Stevenson,  Streator.  Whatlsy,  a  specialist  in  swine  breeding  research, 

will  talk  about  using  hybrid  vigor  in  producing  market  pigs.  Stevenson 

will  outline  the  program  he  uses  in  raising  about  100  litters  of  pigs 

each  year. 

Visitors  will  tour  the  swine  farm  and  hear  reports  on  early 

weaning,  creep-feeding  and  swine  breeding  trials.   Swine  specialists 
will  also  discuss  studies  comparing  pasture  with  drylot  feeding,  com- 
plete rations  with  free-choice  feeding,  and  methods  of  cutting  feed 
costs  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Swine  Growers'  Day  is  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  Science  for  swine  growers  of  Illinois.   The  1955 
meeting  will  be  the  22nd  in  the  series  of  meetings  at  the  Urbana 

campus . 
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Trusted  Bulls  Cause  Many  Farm  Accidents 

A  Windsor  farm  couple  was  found  trampled  to  death  on  March  9 
by  a  supposedly  gentle  bull,  according  to  a  recent  news  article. 

A  "gentle"  bull  is  like  an  "unloaded"  gun--lt  is  the  one  that 
so  often  causes  an  accident . 

Too  often,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  the  gentle  bull 
is  the  one  that  acts  at  unexpected  moments  and  gores  some  farmer  to 
death  or  inflicts  serious  injury. 

One  of  the  first  safety  rules  is  to  handle  a  bull  as  little 
as  possible.  When  you  do  have  to  handle  him,  use  a  staff  or  two  ropes. 

You  can  handle  a  bull  safely  if  the  pen  is  properly  designed 
and  well  constructed.   Gates  and  doors  and  facilities  for  feeding, 
watering  and  breeding  can  all  be  arranged  to  eliminate  danger  of  at- 
tack by  the  animal. 
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Cooperation  of   Industry  Eliminates  X-Dlsease 


Cooperation  between  veterinarians  engaged  in  research  and 
the  petroleum  Industry  has  practically  eliminated  X-disease,   or  hyper- 
keratosis,   in  cattle. 

Dr.   R.    P.   Link  of  the   College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at   the 
University  of  Illinois    says  that   about   two  years  ago  veterinary  re- 
search workers  found  that  X-disease  was  caused  by  highly  chlorinated 
naphthalene   chemicals  used  to  give  body  to   lubricating  oils  and  greases. 

Animals  became  ill  from  licking  greased  machinery  or  from 
eating  used  crankcase  oil.     Other  cases  were  traced  to   feed  that   had 
been  accidentally  contaminated  with  grease  used  to   lubricate  feed  manu- 
facturing equipment . 

According  to  Dr.    Link,    the  feed  manufacturers  and  the   petro- 
leum industry   quickly   complied  with  the   request   that   they   stop  using 
chlorinated  naphthalenes  in  oil  and  grease.     As  a  result   very  few  cases 
of  X-disease  have  been  reported  to  the   United  States  Department   of  Ag- 
riculture during  the  past  year. 
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Find  Meat -Type  Hogs  In  All  Breeds 

Meat -type  hogs  are  where  you  find  them,  says  G.  R.  Carlisle, 
extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture.  And  you  can  find  them  in  all  breeds. 

Carlisle  says  the  first  step  in  producing  meat -type  hogs  on 
your  own  farm  is  to  carefully  select  the  longer,  meatier  gilts  in  your 
herd  each  year  for  replacement  sows.  Then  buy  the  best  type  of  boar 
you  can  find  in  either  the  same  or  any  other  breed. 

Walter  Schlicting  and  Sons,  Apple  River,  breeders  and  feeders 
of  the  grand  champion  carload  of  barrows  at  last  year's  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  have  shown  the  way  to  breed  better  hogs.  They 
also  showed  the  champion  loads  of  barrows  at  the  International  in  19^7 

and  19^8. 

Carlisle  points  out  that   there  was  a  great   difference  be- 
tween this  year's   load  and  the   loads  that   had  won  previously  for  the 
Schlictings.       This  year's  barrows  were  much  leaner,   trimmer  and 
meatier  than  the  1947  and  1948  winners. 

The  Schlictings  won  with  the   same  breed,  but  they  had  been 

selecting  the   largest,    longest   gilts  in  their  herd  each  year  and  then 

buying  the  best  meat -type  boar  they  could  find  in  the   same  breed  as 

the  gilts. 

And  a  summary  of  the  kill  report  on  carcass  barrows  made  at 

the  1954  National  Barrow  Show  by  Dick  Hollandbeck,  also  an  extension 

livestock  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  shows  more  dlffer- 

i  ence  in  length  and  backfat  thickness  within  breeds  than  between  breeds. 
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U.  of  I.  Welcomes  Swine  Day  Visitors 

Swine  Growers'  Day  on  Thursday,  April  7,  places  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  In  the  spotlight  of  the  swine  Industry,  All  swine 
growers  are  Invited  to  attend.  They  will  find  an  "open  house"  at  the 
Urbana  campus,  says  S.  W.  Terrlll,  head  of  the  swine  division  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

J.  A.  What  ley,  Jr.,  a  specialist  In  swine  breeding  research 
at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  and  Wilbert  N. 
Stevenson,  a  commercial  swine  grower  from  Streator,  head  the  Swine  Day 
program.  They  will  speak  during  the  afternoon  session.  Whatley  will 
talk  about  using  hybrid  vigor  in  producing  market  pigs,  and  Stevenson 
will  discuss  his  swine-raising  program. 

First  on  the  program  is  a  series  of  tours  of  the  Swine  Farm 
scheduled  from  8:00  to  10:00  a.m.  These  tours  offer  early  arrivals  a 
chance  to  observe  experimental  work  as  well  as  to  take  a  look  at  feed- 
ing and  management  practices  at  the  farm. 

The  program  then  moves  to  the  auditorium,  where  swine  spe- 
cialists will  give  reports  covering  a  number  of  research  projects. 
These  will  Include  methods  of  cutting  costs  in  feeding  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  results  of  a  crossbreeding  and  creep-feeding  experiment,  and 

early  weaning  and  pig  starter  ration  trials.  Also  to  be  reported  are 
the  results  of  a  comparison  of  free-choice  and  complete  rations  on  pas- 
ture and  dry lot . 

Last  on  the  schedule  of  events  is  a  display  of  swine  equip- 
ment at  the  Stock  Pavilion.   Companies  manufacturing  swine  equipment 
and  specialists  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  set  up  the  dis- 
play. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  28,  1955 

Fertilize  Lawn  Before  Spring  Rains  Start 

H.  R.  Kemmerer,  farm  landscape  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  recommends  that  you  put  20  pounds 
of  either  10-8-6  or  10-10-10  mixed  fertilizer  on  each  1,000  square 
feet  of  your  lawn.  More  will  burn  the  grass,  Kemmerer  says. 

It  will  help  if  you  can  get  the  fertilizer  on  just  before  a 
rain. 

You  can  use  these  same  mixed  fertilizers  on  your  ornamental 
evergreens  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  for  each  100  square  feet  of  bed  area. 
Put  the  fertilizer  beneath  the  foliage  spread  of  each  individual  plant 
and  a  foot  farther  out . 

Evergreen  trees  can  use  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds 
for  each  inch  of  trunk  diameter  near  the  ground,  according  to  the  spe- 
cialist. Wash  off  any  fertilizer  that  gets  on  the  foliage  of  either 
evergreen  trees  or  ornamentals. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  4,  I955 


Nev  Pine  Plantings  at  Ellzabethtovrn  Field 


Crop  areas  at  the  University  of  Illinois  soil  experiment 
field  at  Ellzabethtown  are  now  being  planted  to  pine. 

W.  R.  Boggess,  forest  researcher  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Pope  County,  says  the  new  plantings  on  the  old  crop 
plots  will  show  the  effect  of  various  levels  of  soil  fertility  on  the 
growth  of  forest  plantations. 

Pine  plantings  will  include  white,  red,  shortleaf  and  loblolly 
pines  and  other  species  that  may  be  used  for  Christmas  trees.  R.  E. 
Nelson,  extension  forester  for  southern  Illinois,  and  William  May,  for- 
estry agent  for  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  will  assist  Boggess  with 

the  planting. 

Under  a  new  arrangement,  work  on  crops  and  soils  formerly  done 

at  Ellzabethtown  will  now  be  done  at  Dixon  Springs  and  at  the  newly  es- 
tablished Agronomy  Work  Center  at  Carbondale. 

The  Ellzabethtown  field  was  established  in  1917  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agronomy  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 

as  one  of  more  than  50  such  areas  designed  to  study  crop  production  on 
the  various  soil  types  in  the  state. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  4,  1955 


Pelleted  Rations  Work  Well  for  Steers 

Steers  being  fattened  on  a  pelleted  ration  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  have  gained  as  much  as 
steers  fed  other  test  rations,  on  less  feed  per  pound  of  gain,  reports 
George  Cmarik,  first  assistant  in  agricultural  research. 

In  this  test,  which  is  still  in  progress,  72  station-raised 
i  yearling  steers  were  divided  into  four  equal  lots.  The  rations  con- 
tain ear  corn,  soybean  meal,  molasses  and  alfalfa  hay.  All  lots  re- 
ceive corn  silage,  and  so  far  the  four  lots  have  eaten  practically 

equal  amounts. 

A  preliminary  summary  made  after  8l  days  shows  that  steers 

in  the  lot  receiving  the  ration  in  pelleted  form  have  made  the  same 

gains  on  160  pounds  less  feed  per  head  than  a  lot  receiving  the  same 

'ration  as  a  meal.  Both  of  these  lots  are  being  self-fed. 

The  third  lot,  hand-fed  a  ration  of  the  same  proportion,  but 

also  fed  long  hay  with  molasses,  has  gained  25  pounds  less  than  the 

iflrst  two  lots.  These  steers  have  eaten  70  and  225  pounds,  respec- 
|tively ,  less  than  the  first  two  lots.  Efficiency  of  gain  is  greater 
for  this  lot  than  for  Lot  2,  receiving  the  ration  as  a  meal,  but  not 
30  great  as  the  lot  on  pelleted  feed. 

j         Lot  4  is  being  fed  a  ration  in  which  5  percent  of  the  corn  is 
'replaced  with  molasses.   Self-fed,  these  steers  have  gained  at  about 
jthe  same  rate  as  the  first  two  lots  and  24  pounds  more  than  the  hand- 
fed  group.  But  they  have  also  eaten  more  feed  per  pound  of  gain  than 
'other  lots. 

At  this  time.  Lot  1,  fed  the  pelleted  ration,  seems  to  have 

Itnade  the  most  efficient  gains,  followed  by  Lots  3,  2  and  4  in  that  or- 

jder.  However,  economy  of  gain  may  show  a  different  picture,  because 

jpelleting  will  add  at  least  15  percent  to  feed  cost,  exclusive  of 
silage . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  4,  1955 


Vibriosis  l3  Serious  Disease  of  Sheep 


If  any  of  your  ewes  abort,  separate  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  and  have  a  veterinarian  examine  them  for  vibriosis.  That's 
the  recommendation  of  H.  E.  Rhoades  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Rhoades  points  out  that  vibriosis  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  abortion  in  sheep.  The  abortions  usually  occur  near  the  end  of  the 
pregnancy  period. 

When  the  disease  first  strikes,  nearly  all  of  the  ewes  in 
Late  pregnancy  will  abort.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  number  of 
ibortlons  will  decrease  until  in  most  cases,  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
5wes  in  the  flock  will  lose  their  lambs.  Many  full-term  lambs  will  be 
^eak  and  may  die  soon  after  birth. 

Flock  owners  usually  bring  the  disease  into  the  flock  when 
;hey  buy  Infected  breeding  stock.  Rhoades  urges  farmers  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful,  in  buying  breeding  stock,  not  to  get  animals  that 
lave  the  disease. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  treatment  for  vibriosis  .  All  abort- 
.ng  animals  should  be  isolated,  and  the  pens  should  be  cleaned  and  dis- 
nfected.  Ewes  usually  recover  without  treatment  and  produce  a  normal 
|amb  crop  the  next  year.   It  is  a  good  policy  not  to  bring  new  animals 
nto  the  flock  following  an  outbreak  of  the  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL   k,    1955 

Front  Tractor  Wheels   May  Need  New  Grease 

You'll  need  to  repack  the  front   wheel  bearings  on  your  farm 
tractor  if  you  used  it   very  much  last  winter. 

Wendell  Bowers,    extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  that   winter  mud  and 
moisture   can  break  the  oil   seal  and  ruin  the  front  wheel  bearings   if 
you  neglect   them. 

Bowers   suggests  that  you  take  off  one  front   wheel  at   a  time, 
and  thoroughly  clean  the  bearings,   hub  and   spindle  with  kerosene  or 
fuel  oil.     Then  repack  with  a  good-quality  wheel  bearing  grease--never 
use  gun  grease. 

Replace  the  dust   seal   if  it   is  worn  or  broken.      If  the  inner 
bearing  does  not   come  off  easily,   place  a  layer  of  grease  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bearing  all  the  way  round,   and  press   it   in  by  twisting  a 
clean  rag  around   it    in  tourniquet   fashion. 

When  you  replace  the  wheel,   do  not   put  any  grease  inside  the 
vheel  housing  unless  the  owner's  manual  tells  you  to  do   so. 

To  pack  the  outside  bearing,   place  about  one-half  cup  of 

grease   in  the  palm  of  your  left  hand.     Hold  the  bearing  in  your  right 

hand  with  the  open  end  down,   and  force  grease  up  into   it.     Rotate  the 

bearing  until  grease   shows  all  the  way  around  at  the  top. 

Then  replace  the  outside  bearing,    washer  and  castellated  nut. 
jTlghten  the  nut    until  the  wheel  grabs   wnen  you   spin  it.      Back  off  the 
nut  one  castellatlon,   and  put   in  the  cotter  pin. 

I  Front     wheel  bearings  will  probably  need  servicing  only  once 

ja  year  unless  you  use  them  in  the  winter,   Bowers   says. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL   11,    1955 


Cull  Low--Pro4uolng  Sows   From  Your  Herd 


i  Low-producing   sows   cost   hog  raisers   money   In  small   litters, 

late  litters  and   slow-gaining  feeder  pigs. 

That's   why  you   should  cull  out    the  poor  mothers,    poor  milkers 
and  other  low-producing  sows  often  and  well,    says  Richard  Hollandbeck, 
livestock  extension  specialist  at   the  University  of  Illinois   College 
of  Agriculture . 

Now  that  you  have  the  herd's  production  records  out   for  far- 
rowing time,    look  them  over  and  mark  low  producers  for  an  early  trip 
to  market . 

Selection  of  a   good  boar  will    help  to  raise  production.     But 
a  boar  can  never  do  the   job  alone.      It   takes  continuous,   year-round 
'feeding  out   of  low-producing  sows  to  get   top  returns,    says  Hollandbeck. 
•I  -30- 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  11,  1955 

Keep  Pastures  Green,  Grovlng 

If  your  dairy  cows  could  talk,  they'd  tell  you  that  the  feed 
they  like  best  Is  green,  growing  pasture. 

J.  D.  Burke,  dairy  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  one  way  to  keep  pastures  high  in 
feeding  value  is  to  divide  your  pasture  into  several  lots  and  pasture 
them  one  at  a  time.  While  one  lot  is  being  grazed,  others  are  making 
new  growth. 

In  another  method,  called  strip  grazing,  you  can  use  electric 
fence  to  set  off  the  amount  of  pasture  the  herd  will  graze  to  stubble 
height  each  day. 

Zero  pasture,  or  soiling,  brings  the  pasture  to  the  cows  in- 
stead of  taking  cows  to  pasture.  You  cut  a  strip  each  day  with  a  for- 
age harvester  and  haul  fresh  feed  to  the  cows  at  the  barn. 

Equipment  cost  is  higher  for  soiling,  but  you  get  the  for- 
age at  the  best  stage  of  growth.  This  means  higher  total  yields  per 

icre. 

Dairymen  like  this  method  when  pasture  is  too  far  from  th*^ 

larn  to  drive  cows,  when  there  is  no  water  supply  in  the  pasture  or 
/hen  cows  have  to  be  moved  across  a  main  highway  to  get  to  the  pasture. 
When  pasture  gets  past  the  green,  growing  stage,  it  will  lose 
Its  feeding  value ^  and  it  won't  taste  good  to  the  cows  any  more.  Har- 
dest this  excess  pasture  as  hay  or  silage. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  11,  1955 

Livestock  Purchases  May  Bring  Disease  Into  Your  Herd 

Don't  buy  disease  troubles  when  you  buy  livestock.  One  of 
the  most  common  ways  of  bringing  disease  onto  a  farm  Is  by  purchasing 
diseased  animals. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  points  out  that  some  of  our  most  serious  live- 
stock diseases  cannot  be  detected  by  a  casual  examination.  Animals 
Infected  with  brucellosis,  leptosplrosls,  vibriosis  or  a  number  of 
other  diseases  may  appear  to  be  healthy  but  actually  be  carriers  of 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Bryan  urges  you  to  raise  as  many  of  your  own  breeding 
stock  replacements  as  possible.  When  It  Is  necessary  to  buy  animals, 
select  them  carefully  from  herds  known  to  be  free  from  disease.  Blood 
tests  may  be  helpful  In  detecting  carrier  animals. 

Do  not  let  purchased  feeder  stock  come  Into  contact  with 
Ibreedlng  stock  already  on  the  farm.  And  don't  buy  feeder  stock  animals 
;hat  are  not  healthy  or  that  come  from  unsanitary  places. 

To  protect  other  animals.  It  will  prove  cheaper  In  the  long 
'un  to  pass  up  the  chance  to  buy  bargain-priced  animals  about  which 
■ou  know  little. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  11,  1955 

Cut  Rye  for  Silage  In  Early  Heading  Stage 

Although  the  beat  use  of  winter  rye  for  dairy  cattle  is  for 
late  fall  and  early  spring  grazing,  you  can  make  surplus  winter  rye 
from  pasture  into  silage  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  quality. 

The  right  time  to  make  rye  into  silage  is  relatively  short, 
says  K.  A.  Kendall  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

You  can  make  rye  silage  by  cutting  the  crop  in  the  early 
heading-out  stage  and  wilting  it  for  two  or  three  hours.  Or  you  can 
cut  from  the  standing  crop  when  the  seed  is  in  the  late  milk  to  early 
iough  stage.   If  you  wait  until  the  late  dough  stage,  you'll  get  a 
straw-like  silage  that  is  unpalatable  and  hard  to  preserve. 

Preservatives  like  molasses  or  ground  ear  corn  are  easy  to 

pply  to  grasses  ensiled  in  an  upright  silo,  Kendall  says  you  can  add 

L50  pounds  of  ground  ear  corn  or  50  pounds  of  molasses  per  ton.  Since 

Lt'3  hard  to  get  even  distribution  of  preservatives  in  the  stack  or 

)unker  type  silo  it  is  most  important  that  rye  be  in  the  right  stage 

^f  development  before  ensiling.  For  highest  quality  rye  silage,  chop 

he  crop  as  fine  as  possible,  and  pack  it  thoroughly. 
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Use  Winter  Rye  as  an  Emergency  Silage  Crop 


Make  silage  out  of  winter  rye  this  summer  If  It  looks  like 
drought  may  cut  short  your  supply  of  hay  or  pasture. 

K.  A.  Kendall,  dairy  scientist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  rye  silage  Is  about  equal  In  feeding 
value  to  other  small  grains  used  as  silage.  But  It  lacks  the  energy 
which  corn  silage  can  provide  and  Is  lower  In  protein  content  than  si- 
lage made  from  legumes  or  mixed  legumes  and  grasses. 

To  make  up  for  the  low  energy,  you'll  have  to  feed  grain 
heavier  than  usual  when  you  feed  rye  silage  If  you  want  to  keep  milk 
production  up,  Kendall  says. 

Make  sure  cows  get  enough  protein  by  feeding  a  l4  to  16  per- 
cent grain  mixture  when  you  feed  rye  silage  along  with  grain  and  legume 
hay.  Peed  a  16  to  l8  percent  grain  ration  If  you  feed  rye  silage  alone 
or  with  corn  silage. 

You  can  tell  If  rye  Is  ready  for  sllage-maklng  by  crushing  a 
grain  between  your  fingers.   If  It  is  beginning  to  get  doughy  or  is 
fl  still  a  little  milky,  it  will  make  a  fairly  good  grade  of  silage. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  l8,  1955 

Offer  U.I.  Scholarships  on  April  30 

High  school  seniors  and  graduates  In  each  county  will  write 
competitive  examinations  for  tuition  scholarships  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  Saturday,  April  30. 

C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  Collegeof  Agriculture  at 
the  University,  says  you  do  not  have  to  have  an  advance  application  to 
write  this  examination.  All  you  have  to  do  is  contact  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  the  county  in  which  you  live  if  you  plan  to 
write  it.  He  will  give  the  examination  on  April  30« 

Dean  Smith  says,  each  county  in  Illinois  has  two  full  tuition 

scholarships  to  award  each  year;  one  in  agriculture  and  one  in  home 

economics.   Each  covers  tuition fbr  the  regular  four-year  course  in  the 

College  of  Agriculture. 

Tuition  next  year  will  be  $65  a  semester,  or  $130  a  year, 

plus  $32.50  for  summer  school.  Total  value  of  each  scholarship  is 

therefore  $617-50  if  used  for  eight  semesters  and  three  sessions. of 

summer  school. 

In  addition,  each  county  also  has  one  general  county  scholar- 
ship and  one  scholarship  for  children  of  veterans  usable  in  any  college 
in  the  University.  They  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  same  competi- 
tive examination  as  the  agriculture  and  home  economics  scholarships. 
If  you  are  eligible,  you  can  become  a  candidate  for  more  than  one  of 
these  scholarships  by  checking  the  appropriate  square  on  the  informa- 
tion blank  that  you  fill  in  before  you  write  the  exam. 

County  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  the  person  making  the 
highest  grade  among  those  writing  the  examination.  Dean  Smith  says. 
For  full  information  see  your  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  l8,  1955 

Plan  Field  Day  for  Illinois  Editors 

Newspaper,  radio,  and  television  editors  who  support  agricul- 
tural events  in  their  papers  and  on  their  stations  have  been  invited  to 
attend  a  "Field  Day"  planned  just  for  them. 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  Press-Radio-Television  Field  Day  to  be  held  Friday, 
May  6,  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Pope 

County . 

In  a  special  invitation  to  editors,  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard 

said,  "An  increasing  number  of  people  in  the  editorial  field  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  research  work  being  carried  on  at  our  5,000- 
acre  Dixon  Springs  Station.  We  are  holding  this  Field  Day  so  that 
these  men  and  women  can  observe  firsthand  what  our  agricultural  scien- 
tists are  doing  to  improve  agriculture  through  research." 

Dean  Howard  pointed  out  that  the  program  has  been  designed  to 
give  editors  an  opportunity  to  make  a  complete  tour  of  the  station  and 
study  the  many  specific  research  projects.  These  projects  include  soil 
fertility  and  management,  forestry,  grain  and  forage  crop  production, 
beef  cattle  management,  and  sheep  husbandry. 

The  program  is  scheduled  to  start  at  9:30  in  the  morning  and 

end  at  4:00  in  the  afternoon.  A  "Dutch  treat"  beef  barbeque  will  be 

served  at  noon. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  l8,  1955 

Vaccinate  Springs  Pigs  for  Erysipelas 

Vaccinate  your  spring  pigs  for  erysipelas  if  there  have  been 
recent  outbreaks  in  your  herd  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

Erysipelas  is  becoming  more  of  a  threat  to  hog  producers 
every  year,  according  to  Dr.  D.  A.  Wllligan  of  the  College  of  Veterin- 
ary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  disease  may  kill  more  than  half  of  the  unvaccinated  pigs 
in  an  infected  herd  and  leave  the  rest  stunted  and  unthrifty. 

You  can  control  erysipelas  by  vaccination.  Dr.  Wllligan  saya 
But,  there  is  no  need  to  vaccinate  on  non- infected  farms  or  where  there 
is  no  erysipelas  in  the  neighborhood. 

Any  cases  of  suspected  erysipelas  should  be  diagnosed  quickly. 
Acute  erysipelas  resembles  hog  cholera.  Less  serious  cases  usually 
have  a  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  and  develop  skin  lesions.  Accurate 
diagnosis  is  important  since  the  wrong  treatment  may  be  disastrous. 

Handle  infected  animals  carefully  because  you  can  control  a 

painful  human  form  of  the  disease  from  infected  animals. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  25,  1955 


Keep  Safe  Around  Farm  by  Knowing;  Hazards 


The  first  step  In  farm  safety  Is  to  be  able  to  recognize  haz- 
ards. The  next  step  is  to  do  something  about  removing  those  you  see, 
says  0.  L.  Hogsett ,  extension  farm  safety  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Rundown  condition  of  equipment  and  buildings  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  farm  safety  hazards,  Hogsett points  out.  Help  to  prevent 
accidents  by  keeping  both  buildings  and  equipment  in  good  repair. 

Rubbish  in  basements  or  attics,  ashes  kept  in  wood  or  paper 
containers,  clothes  dried  too  near  a  stove,  an  open  or  paper-covered 
flue  hole  in  chimney,  a  tractor  stored  in  a  hay  barn--the3e  are  all 
danger  spots  where  a  serious  and  expensive  fire  might  start. 

Some  machines  and  tools,  like  axes,  circular  saws,  disc  har- 
rows, mowers,  cornpickers  and  tractors,  are  hazardous  either  because  of 
their  design  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  used.  And  a  good  way  to  cause 

an  accident  Is  to  start  a  fire  with  kerosene,  refuel  your  tractor  while 
It  is  hot,  adjust  or  clean  machines  without  stopping  the  power  unit  or 
allow  children  to  ride  on  machines. 

Another  hazard  for  animals  as  well  as  for  people  Is  equipment 
left  scattered  around  the  farmstead.   For  safety,  provide  a  safe  place 
for  everything,  and  then  keep  everything  in  its  place. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  25,  1955 

4-H  Dairy  Members  Build  Own  Herds 

Illinois  4-H  Club  members  enrolled  In  the  National  4-H  Dairy 
Awards  program  work  with  their  own  animals.  While  feeding  and  caring 
for  his  animal,  the  member  Is  learning  modern  dairy  production  methods. 

E.  I,  Pilchard,  state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  clubs,  says 
dairy  project  enrollees  also  take  part  in  demonstrations,  judging  con- 
tests, tours, exhibits,  public-speaking  and  other  related  activities 
that  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

4-H  Club  work  often  leads  to  profitable  father-son  partner- 
ships in  the  family  farming  operation.  Pilchard  says.  Many  of  today's 
successful  dairymen  got  their  start  with  a  ^-H  dairy  project. 

This  year's  most  outstanding  boy  or  girl  enrolled  in  the 
dairy  project  will  receive  an  all-expense  trip  to  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  next  November.   Six  national  winners  selected  from 
among  the  state  winners  will  each  be  presented  with  a  $300  college 
scholarship.   Pour  top  members  in  each  county  will  receive  medals. 

Larro  Sure-Feed  Division  of  General  Mills  is  the  new  donor 
of  the  National  4-H  Dairy  Awards  on  the  county,  state  and  national 
level.   More  than  135,000  4-H'er3  all  over  the  country  are  enrolled 
in  the  project.  The  new  donor  is  one  of  45  public-spirited  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  are  national  4-H  donors. 

You  can  get  full  information  about  the  4-H  dairy  project  from 

your  county  farm  adviser. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  25,  1955 

Sell  Cull  Dairy  Cous  This  Spring 

If  you  are  holding  unprofitable  dairy  cows  until  the  beef 
market  goes  up,  remember  that  prices  of  lower  grades  of  beef  are  us- 
ually higher  In  the  spring  than  in  the  fall. 

J.  G.  Cash,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  neither  the  outlook  for  prices 
of  lower  grades  of  beef  for  prices  of  dairy  products  appears  to  war- 
rant holding  unprofitable  dairy  cows. 

In  addition,  Cash  points  out,  selling  unprofitable  cows  will 
increase  your  dairy  earnings  by  cutting  feed  costs  and  will  also  take 
surplus  milk  off  the  market. 

On  most  Illinois  farms  it  will  pay  to  cull^as  unprofitable, 
cows  of  the  higher  testing  breeds  that  produce  less  than  5,000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year  and  cows  of  the  lower  testing  breeds  that  produce  less 
than  7,500  pounds.  Cash  says. 

You  should  also  consider  getting  rid  of  cows  that  are  dis- 
eased and  those  that  are  shy  breeders. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  25,  1955 

Worm  Evres  Before  They  Go  to  Pasture 

Worm  your  ewes  before  you  turn  them  out  to  pasture.   It  will 
help  to  prevent  a  lot  of  trouble  with  wormy  lambs. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Levlne  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  says  the  number  of  worm  eggs  a  wormy  ewe  will 
scatter  always  increases  at  this  time  of  year.  One  apparently  healthy 
ewe  can  have  enough  stomach  and  intestinal  worms  to  contaminate  a  pas- 
ture with  a  million  worm  eggs  a  day. 

A  lamb  that  is  unlucky  enough  to  pick  up  some  of  these  worm 
eggs  will  soon  become  unthrifty  and  may  become  so  heavily  infested  with 
worms  that  it  will  die. 

Dr.  Levine  urges  you  to  treat  your  ewes  with  phenothiazine 
before  putting  them  on  pasture.  You  can  give  the  drug  as  a  drench  or 
In  capsule  form  or  mix  it  in  the  feed.   In  using  the  material,  care- 
fully follow  the  directions  on  the  container. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  2,  1955 


To  Set  Out  Seven  Million  Trees  This  Year 


It's  tree  planting  time  again. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  we  will 
have  10  million  acres  of  new  forest  land  in  this  country  by  the  end  of 
the  year.   In  Illinois  this  year,  about  seven  million  trees  will  be  set 
out  on  land  not  suited  for  other  agricultural  purposes. 

J.  J.  Jokela,  research  forester  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  farmers  order  more  trees  from  the  state 
nurseries  than  any  other  group.  They  use  about  90  percent  of  all  trees 
sent  out  from  the  nurseries. 

Farm  owners  realize,  he  says,  that  reforestation  can  save 
badly  eroded  land  and  is  also  needed  to  meet  our  future  wood  demands. 

A  typical  order  from  a  farmer  is  for  4,000  trees.   The  aver- 
age farm  planting  is  around  four  acres. 

Jokela  says  the  two  state  nurseries  have  doubled  their  pro- 
duction in  the  past  10  years. 

There  are  three  million  acres  of  idle  land  in  Illinois  that 

are  better  suited  to  trees  than  to  any  other  crop.   Unless  the  present 
rate  of  planting  goes  up,  it  will  be  300  years  before  this  land  is  all 
planted. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY   2,    1955 

Cuttlng-Tlme  Most    Important    for  Legume-Grass   Silage 

For  best   results   In  making  legume-grass   silage^   hay  crop  for- 
ages  should  be   cut   at   the   right    stage  of  development . 

K.   A.    Kendall,    dairy   scientist   at   the  University  of   Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture,    says   legume-grass  mixtures   like  bromegrass  and 
alfalfa  or  orchard  grass  and  clover  make  the  best   silage  when  the  le- 
gumes are   in  the  early-   to  medium-bloom  stage. 

At   this  time  you  can  cut   and  chop  the  standing  crop  and  put 

it   into  the  silo.     High  moisture  will  be  a  problem  if  the  crop  is   cut 

earlier,    in  the  prebloom  stage. 

If  you  have  to   start   cutting  legumes  earlier,   Kendall  recom- 
mends that   you  either  wilt   the  crop  from  one  to  three  hours,   depending 
on  the  weather--and  this  means   extra   labor  as   well  as   reduced  yield-- 
or  add  150  to  200  pounds  of  ground  ear  corn  to  each  ton  of  chopped  for- 
age. 

Corn  added  to   chopped  grass-legume   silage  will  help  to  pre- 
serve  it    by  taking  up  excess   moisture  and  will  also  add  to  the   feeding 
value  of  the   silage.      Or,    instead  of  corn,   you  can  use  molasses  as  a 
preservative  at   the  rate  of  50  to  60  pounds  for  each  ton  of  silage. 

Chop  the  grass-legume   crop  finely  to  help  packing  in  the   silo. 
Taking  extra   care  to   pack  the   silage  well  will  pay  off  with  a  minimum 
of  spoilage. 

Keep  cutter  knives    sharp,    and   set   them  for  the   shortest    length 
of  cut .      Keep  the  forage   leveled  off  as  you  ensile  it   to  permit   even 
settling     This   is  particularly    important    in  upright    silos,  Kendall   says. 

'  If  the   forage   crops   get   too   dry  before  you  can  get   them  into 

the   silo,    it's  a  good  idea  to  add  water  to  make  the  forage  pack  well 
and  to  prevent  mold.     Trench  or  surface  silos   should  be  built    in  a  well- 
drained   location. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MY   2,    1955 

Take  Care   of  Your  Eggs 

What's  in  an  egg  shell?  A  good  poultryman  should  knov  if  he 
wants  to  produce  and  sell  eggs  of  top  quality,  says  D.  J.  Bray,  poultry 
extension  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture . 

He   should  know  that   there   is  a  protective   covering  around  the 

shell   called  the   cuticle.      The   cuticle   prevents   entry   of  foreign  mate- 
rial into  the   egg. 

That's  why  you  should  be  careful  not   to  damage  the  cuticle 
while  cleaning  eggs.      Naturally    clean  eggs  are  the  best   kind.      If  eggs 
come  from  the  nest   clean,   there's  no  danger  of  damaging  the  protective 

covering. 

But  you'll  always   get    some  dirty  eggs.      If  the   flock  is   small, 

use  a   sandpaper  buffer  to   clean  them.      If  your  flock  is   large,   you  may 

prefer  to   wash  the  eggs. 

Here  are    some  pointers  Bray   suggests  keeping  in  mind  when 

washing  eggs: 

1.  Wash  eggs  right   after  you  gather  them,   when  dirt  and 

stains  are  easy  to   remove. 

2.  Keep  the  water  heated  to   110  to    120  degrees   P.    The   egg 
expands  a  little  with  warm  water,   pushing  bacteria  away  from  the   shell 
pores. 

3.  Use  a  detergent-sanitizer  solution.      Sanitizers  kill  bac- 
teria both  on  the   egg   shell  and   in  the  water. 

4.  Change   the   water  often.      It's  not    so  much  how  many  eggs 
iyou  clean,    but    how  dirty  they  are  that   tells  you  how  often  to   use  a 

fresh  sanltizer-detergent    solution. 

5.  Never  wash  eggs   for  more  than  three  minutes. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MY  2,  1955 

Pullorum  Disease  Can  Cause  Heavy  Chick  L033 

Pullorum  disease  will  cause  heavy  losses  In  baby  chicks  this 
spring  unless  poultrymen  take  steps  to  avoid  it. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  that  pullorum  disease  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  baby  chicks  under  five  weeks  of  age.   Death  loss 
to  the  disease  is  high,  and  chicks  that  recover  are  often  stunted  and 
will  produce  fewer  eggs  when  they  are  put  into  the  laying  house  later 

on. 

There  are  no  vaccines  that  are  effective  against  pullorum. 

Medicines  are  available  that  will  reduce  the  death  loss  following  an 
outbreak,  but  none  of  these  medicines  will  completely  cure  the  disease. 

Fortunately  pullorum  is  rather  easy  to  prevent.   Dr.  Hanson 
suggests  three  simple  precautions  which  he  says  will  prevent  most  cases 
of  pullorum  disease: 

1.  Buy  your  chicks  from  hatcheries  that  have  either  a 
pullorum-passed  or  a  pullo rum-clean  rating. 

2.  Brood  your  chicks  where  they  will  not  come  Into  contact 
with  old  hens,  ducks,  geese,  other  farm  poultry  or  wild  birds. 

3.  Practice  careful  sanitation  in  the  brooder  house.  Make 
sure  the  house  is  cleaned  and  thoroughly  disinfected  before  you  start 
a  brood  of  chicks. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF   MAY   2,    1955 

Horticultural   Specialties  Are  A   Big   Industry 

Growing  horticultural   specialty  crops   is  a  bigger  business 
than  most    people   realize. 

R.   A.    Kelly,      horticultural  marketing   specialist    at   the   Uni- 
versity of  Illinois   College  of  Agriculture,    reports  that   the   industry 
hires  about    250,000  people   and   sells  a  billion  and  a   half  dollars'  worth 

of  products  a  year. 

Horticultural   specialties   include  florticulture- -mainly   cut 

flowers   and  ornamental   horticulture--shrubs,    fruit    stocks,    sod,   bulbs, 

flowers  and   vegetable   seeds    sold   for  replanting. 

In  1950,   according  to  Kelly,   more   than  23  million  dollars' 
worth  of  these   specialties   were   sold   in  Illinois,    compared  with  eight 
million  dollars'    worth  of  fruit   and   14  million  dollars'    worth  of  vege- 
tables. 

Cook  County   is  the   leading   specialty   crop  producer   in  Illi- 
nois, but   there  are   important   gladiolus-growing  areas   in  Kankakee   County 
and  around  the   Sterling — Rock  Falls  area.      Union  County   is  noted   for 
flowers   grown  in  open  fields. 

Illinois   has  also  been  a  good  market   for  these   specialty 
crops.      Kelly   reports  that   of  the  ten  leading  markets   Chicago   ranked 
first    in  1950   in   sales   of  cut    flowers   and  fifth  in  sales  of  ornamentals. 
Per   capita   sales   of   cut    flowers   in  Chicago  were   155  percent   of  the  na- 
tion's average,   and  per  capita   sales  of  ornamentals  were   II6  percent. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  xMAY  2,    1955 

Horticultural  Specialties  Are  A  Big  Industry  -  2 

Competition  is  keen  in  the  industry,  Kally  says.   Flowers 
are  now  being  shipped  long  distances,  and  production  is  expanding  in 
the  southern  states  from  Florida  to  California  and  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  Virginia.   Flowers  no  longer  have  to  he  grown  near  the  markets. 

Kelly  recommends  that  Illinois  growers  concentrate  on  those 

crops  for  which  they  have  a  special  advantage,  such  as  potted  plants  or 

shrubs,  which  are  expensive  to  ship  long  distances,  and  greenhouse 

crops,  such  as  snapdragons  and  roses,  that  are  better  in  quality  when 

grown  in  greenhouses  than  when  grown  in  the  open. 
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REPORT   PROM  DIXON   SPRINGS 


FOR   IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Some  Editors  Will  Fly   In  for  Field  Day 

DIXON   SPRINGS- -Editors  vho   fly  in  for  the   Press-Radio-Tele- 
vision Field  Day  here  next   Friday,   May  6,   will  use  the  Harrlsburg  air- 
port,   located  five  miles  north  of  the  city. 

R.    J.  Webb,    superintendent   of  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois,    who  will  act  as  host   for  the 
day,    says  the  Harrlsburg  airport   will   serve  as  headquarters   for  guests 
who  plan  to  fly   in  for  the  event. 

Visitors   flying   in  will  be  met   by  a  bus  and  returned  to   the 
airport   when  the  day's  program  is  over,  Webb  says. 

More  than  150  editors,    county   farm  advisers  and  other  guests 
are  expected  to  attend  the  one-day  event .      They  will  be  taken  on  tours 
of  the  Station,   during  which  staff  members  will   show  and  explain  the 
research  work  that    is  going  on. 

Highlight   of  the  day's  program  will   come  at   noon  with  a  beef 
barbecue  and  catfish  fry  on  the   shores  of  Lake  Glendale  near  the   Sta- 
tion in  Pope  County.      Registration  starts  at    9:00  a.m.   and  tours  are 
scheduled  to   start   at    9;30. 

One   of  the   most    Important   features  of  the   5,000-acre   Station 

that   the   editors  will   see  is  the  improvement   that   pasture  renovation 

programs  have  made  in  some  of  the  worn-out,   eroded   southern  Illinois 
soils. 

Other  features  on  display  will   include  the  Station's   cattle 
and  sheep,    field  crop  variety  trials,    soil  run-off  and  erosion  studies, 
irrigation  experiments  and  forestry  management   work. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY    9,    1955 


Use  Caution  When  Hitching  Tractor 


When  hitching  your  tractor  to  an  Implement,   your  place   is  on 
the   seat --not   between  the  tractor  and  the  machine. 

For  disobeying  this  rule,  many  a  farmer  has  paid  with  smashed 
fingers,  a  crippled  leg  or  even  his  life,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety   specialist   at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  some  cases  the  farmer  blames  a  grabby  clutch  for  his  ac- 
cident .     Or  maybe  he  thinks  a  hand  clutch  is  meant   to  be  operated  from 
behind  the  tractor  while  he   juggles  the  implement  tongue.     But   the 
manufacturer  didn't  make  the   hand  clutch  for  that   purpose.      If  you  get 
hurt  or  killed  by  misusing  it,    it's  your  fault --not  the  tractor's. 

You  don't   have  to  get   off  the  tractor  to  hitch  a  wagon,   plow 
or  other  implement   with  a  light   tongue   if  you  have  a  hook  that   lets  you 
lift  the  tongue  while  you  stay  on  the   seat. 

For  discs,   manure   spreaders  and  other  hard-to-hltch  tools, 

take  the  time  to    jack  the   implement   to   the   right   height   after   stopping 

the  tractor  a   few   Inches   from  the  machine. 

If  you  think  you  don't   have  time  to  take  this  precaution, 
you'd  better  get   out   of  the  farming  business  before  an  accident   puts 
you  out . 
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-  FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  9,    1955 

I 

Terracing  Increases  Yields  In  Dry  Years 

Terracing  has  Increased  corn  yields  as  much  as  11  to  15  bush- 
els an  acre  over  nonterracing  during  dry  seasons  In  Illinois. 

B.  A.  Jones,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  one  of  its  big  benefits  has  been 
saving  the  rain  that  did  fall, 

Jones  says  that  terracing  is  the  best  mechanical  erosion  con- 
trol practice  you  can  use.  Terraces  shorten  lengthy,  erodable  slopes 
to  100  feet  or  less  so  that  runoff  water  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  reach 
a  harmful  speed  before  it  is  caught  and  slowly  channeled  out  to  a  sodded 

waterway. 

Saving  soil  with  terraces  and  conserving  the  water  supply  may 

mean  that  you  can  crop  more  heavily  and  Increase  your  production  as  a 
result.  You  may  even  be  able  to  add  another  year  of  corn  in  your  ro- 
tation because  of  the  soil-saving  features  of  the  terraces. 

Terraces  also  help  to  solve  drainage  problems  in  slowly  per- 
meable soils,  Jones  says.  And  they  protect  flat  land  at  the  bottom  of 
slopes  from  both  soil  and  water.  They  drain  excess  runoff  into  sodded 
waterways  and  keep  flat  land  from  being  flooded.  You  may  then  be  able 
to  get  into  flat  fields  a  week  or  two  earlier  for  planting. 

It's  too  late  to  build  terraces  this  year,  Jones  says,  but 
not  too  late  to  plan  for  them  next  year.   If  you  have  not  already  pre- 
pared and  seeded  waterway  outlets,  you  can  build  and  seed  them  this 
fall.  Then  you  can  build  the  terraces  next  spring  or  the  following  falL 

For  more  information  on  terracing,  see  your  county  farm  ad- 
viser or  your  local  soil  conservation  district  supervisor.  You  can 
build  terraces  with  either  a  plow  or  a  motor  grader,  but  you'll  prob- 
ably need  some  technical  assistance. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY    9,    1955 


Govts  May  Bloat   On  Legume   Pasture 

i 

Your  C0W3  may  bloat  when  you  turn  them  out  to  pasture  If 

,.  more  than  half  of  the  pasture  consists  of  legume  plants. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Reber  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  says  that  legumes  seem  to  contain  a  substance 
that  keeps  cows  from  belching  normally,  allowing  gas  to  build  up  in 
the  rumen  and  causing  the  cow  to  bloat . 

Dr.  Reber  suggests  six  things  you  can  try  that  may  keep  cows 
from  bloating  on  legume  pasture: 

1.  Keep  your  cows  off  pasture  that's  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 

2.  Peed  dry  hay  or  straw  before  you  turn  cows  out  to  pasture. 

3.  Put  some  dry  hay  out  in  the  pasture,  or  mow  a  few  swaths 
around  the  field  so  that  cows  can  have  cured  hay. 

4.  Limit  the  time  the  cows  spend  on  pasture  until  they  get 
used  to  it .   Start  with  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
gradually  increase  the  time. 

5.  If  in  spite  of  these  precautions  the  cows  still  bloat, 
keep  them  off  the  pasture  until  after  the  legumes  have  bloomed. 

6.  Use  legume-grass  mixtures  that  will  produce  pastures  con- 
taining at  least  50  percent  grass. 
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FOR  RELEASE  UEEK  OF  MAY  16,  1955 


Hitch  Implements  to  Tractor  Drawbar 


To  prevent  your  tractor  from  tipping  backward,  always  hitch 
a  trailing  implement  to  the  drawbar. 

The  farmer  who  ignores  this  advice  may  not  get  a  chance  to 
correct  his  error,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  When  a  tractor  tips 
backward,  it  often  crushes  the  driver  or  pins  him  down.   Spilled  fuel 
catching  on  fire  is  an  additional  danger. 

Modern  tractors  are  designed  so  that  they'll  stall  or  lose 
traction  before  they  will  tip  backward  when  implements  are  hitched  to 
the  drawbar.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  hitching  to  the  axle,  around 
the  power  lift  or  to  any  point  above  the  drawbar. 

An  improper  hitch  may  not  cause  the  tractor  to  tip  backwards 

until  you  get  into  a  tough  pull  or  head  up  hill.  When  a  tractor  tips, 

things  happen  so  quickly  that  you  seldom  have  a  chance  to  reach  the 

j clutch  or  jump. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  16,  1955 

4-H'er3  Work  for  Better  Farm  Living 

Two  national  4-H  Club  programs  this  year  are  giving  members  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  1955  theme  of  "Improving  Family 
and  Community  Living." 

Beautifying  the  home  inside  and  out  and  improving  living  con- 
ditions by  adding  to  the  conveniences  are  the  objectives  of  the  Nation- 
al 4-H  Home  Improvement  and  Beautificatlon  of  Home  Grounds  programs. 

In  the  home  improvement  program,  4-H'er3  learn  to  make  their 
homes  more  attractive  and  convenient  at  low  cost.   In  a  recent  year 
members  all  over  the  country  made  475,000  articles  and  decorated  150,000 
rooms  as  part  of  this  project.  Awards  provided  by  Sears  Roebuck  Foun- 
dation include  four  medals  for  winners  in  each  county,  a  trip  for  the 
state  winner  to  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  next  November  and 
eight  $300  college  scholarships  for  national  winners. 

Improving  the  appearance  of  the  outside  of  their  homes  is  also 

popular  with  4-H  Club  members.  About  150,000  4-H'ers  take  part  in  the 

Beautificatlon  of  Home  Grounds  program  each  year  in  all  the  states. 

Paint-up,  fix-up  and  landscaping  are  all  part  of  their  activities. 

Medals  for  four  county  winners,  a  19- jewel  wrist  watch  for  the  state 

winner  and  trips  to  Club  Congress  for  eight  national  winners  are  made 

available  by  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Walgreen  of  Chicago. 

These  programs  are  sponsored  in  this  state  by  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
fhe  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work,  Chicago,  arranges 
phe   award  programs.  You  can  get  full  information  about  these  projects 
^rid  4-H  Club  work  from  your  county  farm  or  home  adviser. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  16,  1955 

Don't  Poison  Your  Pigs 

Swine  growers  are  often  unwittingly  responsible  for  poisoning 
their  own  pigs. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Morrill  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  points  out  that  veterinarians  are  called 
upon  every  year  to  treat  pigs  that  are  victims  of  some  kind  of  poison- 
ing. 

Cocklebur  is  very  poisonous  in  the  young,  two-leaf  stage.  If 

you  find  cocklebur  in  your  hog  pasture,  keep  the  animals  out  until  the 
plant  can  be  killed  or  until  it  is  large  enough  not  to  be  poisonous  to 

pigs . 

Another  plant  that  sometimes  causes  trouble  is  rape.  Rape 

is  not  poisonous  in  the  usual  sense,  but  when  white-skinned  hogs 
are  on  rape  pasture  in  hot  sunlight  the  rape  may  cause  a  severe  sun- 
burn. The  injury  may  become  so  severe  as  to  cause  deep  sloughing  of 
the  skin.   If  much  sunburn  occurs,  the  animals  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  pasture. 

Warm  spring  weather  often  brings  out  the  urge  in  sportsmen 
to  do  some  trapshooting.   The  clay  pigeons  used  in  trapshooting  are 
poisonous  to  pigs.  Never  allow  trapshooting  in  the  hog  pasture.   Pigs 
may  be  poisoned  on  fragments  of  clay  pigeons  20  or  25  years  after  they 
are  shot . 

Lead  poisoning  may  occur  when  empty  paint  buckets  are  left 

where  pigs  can  get  to  them  or  are  used  for  feed  buckets  before  they  are 

carefully  cleaned  out . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  16,  1955 

Don't  Poison  Your  Pigs  -  2 

The  materials  used  to  worm  pigs  are  poisonous  if  not  properly 
used.  Always  follow  directions  in  using  worming  materials. 

Some  rat  poisons  are  also  highly  poisonous  to  pigs. 

Occasionally  cases  of  poisoning  are  reported  when  a  sprayer 
used  in  the  hog  house  or  on  the  pasture  was  not  properly  cleaned  out. 
A  case  of  poisoning  on  pasture  was  traced  to  arsenic  left  in  a  sprayer 
following  a  spray  application  in  an  orchard.  The  sprayer  was  then  used 
to  apply  weed-killer  in  the  pasture  without  having  been  cleaned  thor- 
oughly . 

Dr.  Morrill  says  you  can  prevent  most  cases  of  chemical 

poisoning  in  pigs  if  you  handle  all  poisonous  materials  carefully  and 

follow  directions  for  worming,  spraying,  etc.,  to  the  letter. 
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Many  Things  Cause  Mllkfat  Tests  to  Vary 

Butterfat  content  of  milk  changes  for  several  reasons. 

For  instance,  milk  produced  the  first  few  days  after  a  cow 
freshens  may  test  very  high  or  very  low,  says  G.  W.  Harpestad,  dairy 
scientist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

After  the  first  week,  the  test  on  freshened  cows  will  usually 
level  off.   From  then  on  it  will  generally  go  up  until  the  end  of  lac- 
tation. 

Your  average  test  may  be  low  if  you  are  milking  a  large  num- 
ber of  cows  that  have  been  fresh  only  a  month  or  so,  according  to 
Harpestad.   Then  the  teot  will  go  up  as  these  cows  get  further  into 
their  milking  period. 

Butterfat  tests  are  also  generally  lowest  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  and  highest  in  the  winter.   In  addition  to  this  seasonal 
variation,  weather  changes  can  make  the  test  different  from  day  to  day. 

You  can  expect  the  test  to  be  lower  on  a  hot,  humid  day  than  on  a  cool 
day. 

Changes  in  feed  or  management  may  also  affect  fat  percentage. 
Putting  cows  out  to  pasture  usually  lowers  the  fat  test  but  increases 
milk  flow.   For  that  reason  the  amount  of  butterfat  you  produce  will 
stay  up.   High  milk  volume  is  more  important  to  your  dairy  business 
than  high  test . 

Another  factor  in  lower  butterfat  tests  is  incomplete  milking. 
the  strippings  are  -Jiuch  higher  in  fat  than  the  rest  of  the  milk,  the 
dairy  specialist  says.   Leaving  this  high-fat  milk  might  also  increase 
the  test  of  the  following  milking. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  23,  1955 

New  Agricultural  Awards  Program  for  4-H  Boys 

Awards  for  Illinois  4-H  boys  with  outstanding  agricultural 
project  records  are  available  for  the  first  time  this  year  in  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Boys'  Agricultural  Awards  program. 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  Clubs,  says 
that  In  this  program  club  members  are  encouraged  to  carry  a  combina- 
tion of  agricultural  projects  that  provide  a  balanced  program  in  keep- 
ing with  the  potential  and  needs  of  the  family  farm. 

Honors  for  more  than  6,000  individual  members  all  over  the 
country  are  being  provided  by  the  International  Harvester  Company,  ac- 
tive supporter  of  4-H  Club  work  for  more  than  35  years.  Over  925,000 
boys  are  eligible  to  participate. 

Purpose  of  the  program  is  to  have  4-H  boys  develop  a  pride  in 
and  respect  for  agriculture,  adapt  and  apply  the  latest  agricultural 
practices  and  research  to  farming  operations  and  participate  in  helping 
the  family  achieve  its  goals  for  progress  in  farming,  happy  family  liv- 
ing and  community  improvement . 

The  new  program  will  recognize  the  achievements  of  boys  in 
all  4-H  agricultural  programs,  including  dairy,  electric,  field  crops, 
forestry,  gardening,  meat  animal,  poultry,  soil  and  water  conservation 

and  tractor. 

Two  medals  are  available  for  winners  in  each  county.  The 
state  winner  will  receive  an  all-expense  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago,  November  27-December  1.  At  the  Congress,  six  na- 
tional winners  will  each  receive  a  ^'300  college  scholarship. 

The  boys'  agricultural  program  is  conducted  by  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  You  can  get  full  information  at  your  county  exten- 
sion office. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  23,  1955 

Sheep  Breeders '  Field  Day  on  June  19 

Plans  for  the  fifth  Annual  Field  Day  '^f  the  Illinois  Purebred 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association  are  rapidly  nearing  completion  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Sherwood  and  Robert  Jackson  of  Seneca.* 

Other  members  of  the  planning  committee  include  Donald 
Ramsdell,  Franklin  Grove;  Nolan  Nelson,  Morris;  Bill  Dunn,  Seneca;  and 
Carolyn  Johnson  and  Tom  Durham,  Walnut . 

This  year's  program  will  start  at  10  a.m.  DST  in  the  Illini 
State  Park,  located  south  of  Marseilles,  which  is  about  midway  between 
Chicago  and  Peoria  on  U.S.  Route  6.  The  700-acre  park  has  many  picnic 
areas,  shade  trees,  drinking  fountains  and  toilet  facilities  as  well 
as  open  playground. 

Local  agricultural  leaders  and  farm  advisers  are  cooperating 
with  purebred  and  commercial  sheepmen  in  presenting  an  interesting  one- 
day  program  for  sheepmen  throughout  the  state.   F.P.A.  and  4-H  members 
with  sheep  enterprises  and  their  advisers  will  find  a  day  of  judging, 
demonstrations  of  management  and  work  with  sheep  dogs,  discussions, 
and  fitting  and  showing  Instructions.  There'll  also  be  an  association- 
sponsored  lamb  barbecue  at  noon,  sheep  and  equipment  exhibit,  park  tour 
and  entertainment.   Bring  your  own  picnic  accessories  for  the  barbecue. 
j        Headquarters  for  the  sheepmen  will  be  at  the  east  main  shel- 
ter, located  one  mile  east  of  the  park  entrance.  There  will  be  signs 
indicating  its  location.   Come  and  greet  old  friends  and  meet  new  ones. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  23,  1955 

Sov3  Need  Iodized  Salt 

Most  people  think  of  iodine  as  a  rather  unpleasant  material 
that  is  used  to  treat  cuts.  Hog  raisers  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
abortions  and  hairless  pigs  that  may  result  from  too  little  iodine  in 
the  feed  of  pregnant  sows. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  that  sows  need  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  iodine.  They  usually  find  enough  in  the  feed  they  eat  or  by  root- 
ing in  the  lot  where  they  are  kept.  But  once  in  a  while  that  isn't 
enough.  Then  the  sows  may  abort.  The  pigs  may  be  born  weak  or  dead, 
and  they  often  have  poorly  developed  hooves  and  hair  coats. 

This  is  one  of  the  easiest  troubles  to  lick.   Dr.  Beamer 
says  that  any  satisfactory  ration  for  bred  sows  will  include  about  a 
pound  of  salt  in  every  100  pounds  of  feed.   If  this  salt  is  iodized, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  from  lack  of  iodine. 

Since  there  is  no  simple  test  to  determine  the  amount  of 

iodine  in  soil  or  feed.  Dr.  Beamer  recommends  that  you  feed  all  bred 

sows  iodized  salt . 
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Rural  Areas  Hit  Hard  by  Lightning 


Ninety  percent  of  the  damage  done  by  lightning  occurs  In 
rural  areas^says  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council. 

Each  year  lightning  kills  360  persons,  Injures  900  more  and 
causes  about  $18,000,000  worth  of  property  damage  In  the  United  States. 

Most  of  this  loss  Is  needless,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
farm  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  system  of  lightning  rods,  securely  fastened  and  well  grounded 
will  give  buildings  almost  perfect  protection. 

To  protect  yourself  from  lightning,  observe  these  few  rules: 
Vfhen  caught  in  an  electrical  storm,  take  cover  in  a  building  protected 
by  lightning  rods  if  possible.   Stay  away  from  open  windows  or  doors 
and  fireplaces,  stoves,  pipes  and  other  metal  objects. 

Lightning  tends  to  strike  the  highest  point  in  an  area,  so 

stay  away  from  isolated  buildings,  towers  or  lone  trees.   If  you  are 

caught  in  the  open  during  a  severe  storm,  lie  on  the  groimd  so  that  you 

won't  be  a  target  for  lightning, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  30,  1955 

i^xchangee 3  From  Nepal  Visit  In  Illinois 

Two  young  men  from  Nepal  are  sampling  rural  life  in  Illinois 
through  July  under  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange. 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  Clubs  in  the 
state  and  state  chairman  of  the  IFYE  committee,  says  they  were  part  of 
the  group  of  five  from  Nepal  that  arrived  in  New  York  on  May  2. 

This  is  the  first  time  exchangees  have  come  to  the  United 
States  from  Nepal,  an  independent  country  located  between  India  and 
Tibet,  according  to  Pilchard. 

The  two  young  ambassadors  of  good  will  and  understanding  are 
Krishna  Bahadur  Gurung  of  Kathamandu  and  Kedar  Lai  Joshi  of  Lalitpur. 
For  the  first  period  of  their  3tay--from  May  8  until  June  4--they  will 
be  in  Washington  county  on  the  farms  of  Carl  Schroeder,  Richview,  and 

Arthur  Haake,  Hoyleton. 

Each  will  live  with  two  other  farm  families  in  the  state  be- 
fore they  leave  on  August  1  for  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
to  attend  a  mid-point  conference  for  exchangees  from  several  countries. 
After  that  meeting  they  will  go  to  New  Mexico  to  live  and  work  with 

farm  families  in  that  state  until  they  leave  for  home  in  late  October. 

Gurung,  who  has  been  a  village  development  worker,  owns  a 
13-acre  farm  on  which  he  raises  rice,  corn,  beans,  vegetables,  wheat, 
potatoes  and  sugar  cane.  His  livestock  include  cattle,  fowls,  goats, 
sheep  and  swine.   Joshi  has  a  B.S.  degree  in  electrical  engineering 
from  Bengal  Engineering  College.  He  owns  a  300-acre  farm  that  produces 
rice,  wheat,  millet,  corn,  mustard  and  tobacco. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  seeks  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  nations.   It  is  sponsored  and  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the  National  4-H  Club  Founda- 
tion.  It  is  financed  entirely  by  private  contributions. 
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FOR  RELMSE  WEEK  OP   MY   30,    1955 

Honor   4-H   "Tillers   of  the   Soil" 

Just   99  years  ago  Horace  Greeley  presented  $50  to  a  New  York 
boy  for  being  the   state's  outstanding  young  corn  grower. 

This  year  nearly  half  a  million  ^-H  Club  members  farming 
1,400,000  acres  of  land  are  eligible  to   compete  for  awards  worth  $40,000 
In  the  National  4-H  Field  Crops,   Forestry  and  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion award  programs.     And,  as  was  true  a   century  ago,  the  awards  are  pro- 
vided by  public-spirited  individuals  and  organizations. 

In  the  field  crops  program,    some   300,000  4-H  members   learn 
latest   farming  and  production  method3--from  soil  testing  and  treatment 
to  planting,    fertilizing,    cultivating,   harvesting  and  marketing.     Those 
who  do  outstanding  work  will  be  honored  by  the  Nitrogen  Division  of 
Allied  Chemical  and  D^'e  Corporation,  a  new  national  4-H  awards  donor. 

Four  county  field  crops  winners  will  receive  medals.      State 

winners  will  receive  trips  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress   in  Chicago 

Nov.   27--Dec.    1.      Six  national  winners,    selected  from  the   state  winners, 

will  receive  $300  college   scholarships. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  measures  are  practiced  on  over 
350,000  acres   each  year  by  4-H  Club  members.      For  the   12th  consecutive 
year,   winners   in  the  National  4-H  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  program 
will  be  honored  by  the   Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.      County  and 
state  winners  will  receive  awards   identical  to  those   in  field  crops. 
Eight   national  winners  will  receive  $300    scholarships  at  the  Club  Con- 
gress. 

4-H  Club  members   carry  out  approved  forestry  practices  on  ovei 
200,000  acres  of  land  each  year,   an  area  equal   in  size  to  the  forests 
of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in  Colorado.      In  the  program  4-H'ers 
are  encouraged  to  grow  forest    crops  for  commercial  purposes  on  the  fam- 
ily farm.     Awards  given  by  the  American  Forest   Products   Industries   con- 
sist  of  a  gold-filled  medal  and  certificate  of  honor  for  the   state 
winner,    six  all-expense  trips  to   Club  Congress   for   sectional  winners, 
and  four   $300  scholarships  for  riational  winners. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  30,  1955 

Baby  Pigs  May  Get  Nutritional  Anemia 

One  of  the  easiest  diseases  to  prevent  is  still  causing  death 
loss  in  baby  pigs. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Wllllgan  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  that  cases  of  nutritional  anemia  are 
brought  to  the  university  every  year  for  diagnosis. 

The  trouble  appears  in  young  pigs  under  six  weeks  of  age  when 
they  fall  to  get  enough  iron  and  copper.   Sows'  milk  is  extremely  low 
in  these  two  elements,  and  pigs  are  born  with  a  limited  store  of  the 
materials.   If  the  disease  is  to  be  prevented,  they  must  have  access 
to  the  elements  soon  after  they  are  born. 

Pigs  with  nutritional  anemia  grow  slowly,  they  are  sluggish 
and  the  slightest  exertion  will  cause  labored  breathing  and  thumps. 
Death  may  be  sudden,  or  the  pigs  may  live  for  several  weeks  and  become 
thin  and  weak  before  they  die. 

Dr.  Wllllgan  says  it  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process  to  see 
that  pigs  have  plenty  of  iron  and  copper.   If  they  are  born  on  pasture 
or  can  be  moved  to  pasture  within  a  week  after  they  are  born,  they  will 
have  no  trouble. 

Nutritional  anemia  can  also  be  prevented  by  keeping  a  few 

shovels  of  clean  dirt  or  sod  in  the  pen  or  by  painting  the  sow's  udder 

;  with  a  solution  of  iron  and  copper. 
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Extension  Service  Advisers  Hold  Conference 

Farm  advisers  and  their  assistants  from  every  county  In  Illi- 
nois opened  their  annual  summer  conference  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture  yesterday  (Wednesday).  The  conference 

closes  Friday  noon. 

The  advisers  along  with  the  agricultural  specialists  of  the 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  will  devote  the  major  portion  of  their 

two-day  meeting  to  a  thorough  review  of  research  studies  being  carried 

on  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Top  consideration 

will  be  given  to  last-minute  information  on  the  crop  insect  situation 

and  control  measures  for  Insect  pests. 

The  advisers  will  also  tour  the  College  of  Agriculture's  ex- 
perimental farms  and  hear  reports  from  research  workers  on  beef  produc- 
tion, swine  breeding,  dairy  cattle  management  and  sheep  feeding.  Other 
tours  will  include  the  agricultural  engineering  laboratories  and  the 

forestry  plantings. 

The  Friday  morning  session  will  be  devoted  to  reports  from 

the  top  administrative  staff  of  the  college,  Including  Dean  Louis  B. 

Howard,  Associate  Dean  Harold  W.  Hannah  and  Associate  Director  W.  G. 
Kammlade . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  6,  1955 

Start  Studies  To  Improve  Egg  Production 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  is  one  of 
12  north-central  agricultural  colleges  cooperating  In  the  work  of  a  re- 
gional poultry  breeding  station  located  at  Purdue  University  in  Indiana. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  station's  research  is  to 
evaluate  the  relative  egg-laying  performance  of  hybrids,  crossbreds  and 
purebreds.  Another  is  to  search  for  commercially  valuable  hybrids 
through  crossing  of  available  inbred  lines. 

Thus  far  hybrids,  crossbreds  and  purebreds  have  shown  about 
the  same  production  ability,  but  testing  is  still  in  its  early  stages. 
Meanwhile  egg  samples  for  testing  the  various  breeding  techniques  are 
coming  in  from  all  the  cooperating  states.  The  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
chicks  are  raised  and  their  laying  performance  is  compared  with  that  of 
chickens  from  other  breeding  samples. 

Chickens  from  various  breeding  lines  are  raised  under  iden- 
tical environmental  conditions.  That  makes  it  easier  to  compare  their 
livability,  stamina  and  vigor,  as  well  as  their  production  ability,  he 
explains.  And  testing  tha  birds  at  a  central  point  permits  quicker  ex- 
change of  information  among  researchers. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  6,  1955 

Vacationers  Urged  to  Prevent  Forest  Fires 

Illinois  families  planning  vacations  in  the  national  parks 
and  forest  areas  of  the  country  this  year  are  urged  to  appoint  them- 
selves forest  fire  preventers. 

A  report  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that 
forest  fire  damage  on  national  forest  areas  last  year  amounted  to  $3'7 
million.  Of  the  7,369  forest  fires  that  were  reported,  3,425  were 
caused  by  careless  people. 

Vacationers,  especially  those  who  plan  to  camp  outdoors,  are 

urged  to  observe  all  regulations  regarding  campsites  and  the  use  of 

open  fires.  Motorists  who  smoke  are  reminded  that  all  cars  are  equipped 

with  interior  metal  ash  trays  for  discarded  cigarettes. 
HR:sf  -30- 

Let  Lawn  Grass  Fight  Crabgrass 

Lawn  specialists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Ag- 
riculture remind  home  owners  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  control  crab- 
grass  in  the  lawn  is  to  let  the  desired  lawn  grasses  do  the  fighting. 

Refrain  from  cutting  your  grass  shorter  than  2i   Inches,  and 
it  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself  In  the  struggle  with  crabgrass 
for  sun,  moisture  and  plant  food. 
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Crushing  May  Cut  Hay  Curing  Time  In  Half 


K.  A.  Kendall,  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  it  is  possible  to  cut  curing  time  in  half 
by  using  a  crusher  to  make  hay. 

Shorter  curing  time  means  that  you'll  have  a  better  chance  of 
getting  the  crop  in  out  of  the  weather  before  rain  cuts  its  value, 
Kendall  points  out. 

Hay  loses  much  of  its  feeding  value  when  it  loses  its  leaves 
either  through  getting  too  dry  from  overcuring  or  from  exposure  to 
weathering  during  a  rainy  spell. 

Any  method  of  curing  hay  fast  and  getting  it  stored  before 
it  gets  wet  by  rain  also  saves  money  because  lost  feeding  value  of  the 
hay  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  higher  priced  concentrates  when  you 
feed  the  crop  to  dairy  cattle. 

Hay  bleached  from  overcuring  in  the  field  will  also  have  less 

of  the  carotene  that  is  needed  to  supply  Vitamin  A,  which  is  essential 

in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  13,  1955 

Falls  Cause  Many  Injuries  on  Farm 

If  you  fail  to  keep  your  ladders  and  other  climbing  equipment 
In  good  repair,  you  are  heading  for  a  fall,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  exten- 
sion safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Falls  are  the  principal  cause  of  injuries  occurring  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home.   Inspect  your  ladders  frequently  for  rusted  or 
loose  bolts  or  nails,  cracks  or  rotten  or  loose  rungs  and  supports. 
Repair  Immediately,  or  get  a  new  ladder.  That's  cheaper  than  an  ac- 
cident . 

Here  are  some  precautions  for  the  safe  use  of  ladders,  ac- 
cording to  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council: 

1.  Set  the  foot  of  the  ladder  firmly  one-fourth  of  the 
ladder's  height  from  the  wall. 

2.  Always  face  a  ladder  when  going  up  or  down,  hold  on  with 
both  hands  and  don't  hurry. 

1         3.   Set  the  ladder  where  you  can  reach  the  object  easily  from 
center  of  ladder. 

4.  Clean  mud  or  grease  from  your  hands  and  shoes  before  you 
start  to  climb. 

5.  Use  a  hand  line  to  hoist  tools  or  materials  that  you  can't 
I  carry  safely  in  your  pockets. 

6.  Don't  climb  or  work  on  a  ladder  in  a  high  wind. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  13,  1955 

Watcn  for  Atrophic  Rhinitis  When  Buying  Hogs 

Take  a  careful  look  at  any  feeder  pigs  or  breeding  animals 
you  plan  to  buy  to  see  whether  they  show  signs  of  atrophic  rhinitis. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  that  atrophic  rhinitis  can  usually  be 
spotted  If  you  know  what  to  look  for. 

The  disease  affects  the  air  passages  of  the  nose  and  head, 
causing  a  severe  inflammation.   In  the  early  stages,  this  Inflammation 
makes  the  pig  sneeze  violently,  and  the  sneezing  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  brown  or  bloody  discharge.  The  pig  may  also  have  nose  bleed.   In 
later  stages  infected  animals  may  develop  a  twisted  or  turned-up  snout. 

Some  affected  animals  never  show  these  external  signs  of  the 
disease,  and  animals  that  have  recovered  may  be  carriers.   For  that 
reason  you  should  look  over  the  entire  herd  and  not  buy  If  any  animals 
in  the  herd  show  symptoms  of  atrophic  rhinitis. 

Dr.  Beamer  points  out  that  the  most  important  loss  from 
atrophic  rhinitis  is  due  to  poor  weight  gains.  Many  affected  pigs  are 
stunted  and  fall  to  fatten  normally.  The  death  loss  is  not  high  and 
is  usually  caused  by  secondary  pneumonia. 

Although  treatment  of  affected  pigs  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful, your  local  veterinarian  may  be  able  to  help  you  start  a  con- 
Itrol  and  prevention  program  if  you  find  atrophic  rhinitis  in  your  herd. 
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Stomach  Worms  Hit  Lambs  In  Summer 

If  you  don't  get  your  lambs  to  market  by  July  1,  you  will 
need  to  watch  them  carefully  for  stomach  worms. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Mansfield,  veterinarian  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Ex- 
periment Station,  points  out  that  lambs  that  are  not  finished  out  by 
July  must  usually  be  held  until  after  pastures  revive  when  the  weather 
is  cooler  in  the  fall. 

During  the  season  of  short  pastures,  lambs  may  go  through  a 
cycle  when  they  pick  up  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  worm  eggs. 

You'll  increase  the  chance  of  a  heavy  worm  infestation  if  you 
pasture  your  lambs  with  ewes  that  were  not  drenched  before  they  were 
turned  on  pasture  this  spring. 

Wormy  lambs  are  unthrifty,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth 
and  eyes  are  pale  and  the  lambs  will  usually  have  diarrhea.   If  the 
number  of  worms  is  large  enough,  the  lamb  may  die  from  loss  of  blood. 

Dr.  Mansfield  says  to  keep  a  mixture  of  one  part  phenothia- 
zlne  and  ten  parts  salt  before  the  lambs.  Rotate  pastures  as  often  as 

possible.   If  the  lambs  show  signs  of  worms,  you  may  need  to  drench 

! 

them. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  20,  1955 

Better  to  Peel  Posts  Novf 

A  good  job  on  the  farm  for  a  rainy  day  In  the  spring  Is  peel- 
ing fence  posts. 

W.  P.  Bulkley,  extension  forestry  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  posts  peel  easiest 
when  the  sap  Is  running  fresh  in  the  growth  layer  of  wood  under  the 

bark. 

You'll   have  more  trouble  with  peeling   If  you  wait    until  trees 

are  dead  to   cut   them  or   If  you  wait    until  the   summer  or  the  dormant 
season  later  this  fall  or  winter,   Bulkley  says. 

There's  a  difference,  of  course,  in  the  ease  with  which  dif- 
ferent species  of  trees  peel,  the  specialist  points  out.  Elm,  for  in- 
stance,  peels  easily,   while   cherry  and  red  cedar  are  a  little  more 

difficult   to  peel. 

You  won't   need  a  lot   of  expensive  tools  to  peel  posts.     A 

hand  axe,   a  hatchet,   a  draw  knife  or  an  old   spade  will  do  the   job  very 

well.      If  you're  going  to  work  on  more  than  50  posts,   you  may  save  a 

lot   of  time  by  rigging  up  a  peeling  buck  to  hold  the  posts  while  you 

peel. 
I  Posts   last  much  longer  in  the  ground  if  they  are  treated, 

Bulkley   says.     You'll  need  to  peel  your  posts  to  get   them  cured  properly 

for  longer  life.     And  If  you  treat   your  posts,   they'll  need  to  be   peeled 

to  permit  the  preservative  to  penetrate  the   sapwood. 

Por  more  information  on  treating,   ask  your  farm  adviser  for  a 

copy  of  Circular  636,    "Preserve  Your  Posts  With  Penta,"   or  write  dl- 

.rectly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,    Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  20,  1955 

Why  Lower  Price  Supports  for  Wheat 

Wheat  price  supports  for  the  1956  crop  will  be  at  least  $1.81 
a  bushel,  national  average.  If  wheat  farmers  approve  marketing  quotas 
on  June  25,  according  to  a  recent  announcement  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

L.  F.  Stice,  grain  marketing  extension  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  points  out  that  this  is  25 
cents  a  bushel  lower  than  the  support  level  for  the  1955  crop  and  43 
cents  below  the  195^  supports. 

The  Secretary  is  only  following  the  provisions  of  the  195^ 
Agricultural  Act  in  setting  these  levels  of  support,  Stice  says.  He 
has  no  choice.  The  1955  supports  were  set  at  82^  percent  of  parity, 
and  the  parity  price  is  $2.51  a  bushel  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  1956  support  prices  to  go  down, 
according  to  the  specialist.  First,  by  law  the  Secretary  has  to  begin 
the  transition  to  modern  parity,  which  at  present  is  $2.16  a  bushel. 
The  law  also  requires  that  the  shift  from  old  to  new  parity  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  a  year. 

For  that  reason  the  minimum  parity  that  can  be  applied  in  es- 
tablishing the  1956  loan  rate  is  5  percent  less  than  $2.51,  or  $2.38. 
?or  next  year,  then,  there  will  be  a  drop  in  parity  of  13  cents  a  bushel. 

The  second  factor  in  lowering  wheat  price  supports,  Stice 
3ays,  is  the  sliding-scale  feature.  The  law  provides  the  formula,  based 
m  supply  and  prospective  market  demand,  that  is  used  to  figure  the 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  20,  1955 

Why  Lower  Price  Supports  for  Wheat  -  2 

level  of  support .  That  level  for  the  1956  crop  is  set  at  76  percent 
of  the  transitional  parity.  Thus  76  percent  of  the  1956  parity  of 
$2.38  is  $1.81. 

If  wheat  farmers  vote  for  marketing  quotas  in  the  June  25 
referendum,  the  producer  who  exceeds  his  farm  wheat  allotment,  if  he 
has  more  than  15  acres  for  harvest,  will  be  subject  to  a  marketing 
quota  penalty  of  ^5  percent  of  parity  on  his  excess  production.  Wheat 
from  a  farm  on  which  the  allotment  has  been  exceeded,  even  if  it  is 
less  than  15  acres,  is  not  eligible  for  price  support. 

If  more  than  one-third  of  the  growers  voting  in  the  referen- 
dum this  coming  Saturday  vote  against  marketing  quotas,  they  will  not 
be  in  effect,  and  the  price  support  will  then  drop  to  50  percent  of 
the  transitional  parity  price.  That  will  be  $1.19  a  bushel  for  those 
farmers  who  stay  within  their  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.   In  this 
case,  also,  those  who  exceed  their  acreage  allotments  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  wheat  price  support . 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  stated  publicly 
that  if  quotas  are  defeated  he  will  ask  Congress  to  amend  present  leg- 
islation to  permit  support  prices  to  be  set  at  more  than  50  percent  of 

parity,  St  ice  says. 

The  future  trend  in  wheat  prices  is  likely  to  be  downward  be- 

[cause  of  expanded  production  and  large  stocks  of  wheat  and  other  graina 
But  the  defeat  of  marketing  quotas  does  not  mean  that  all  of  this  ad- 
justment will  take  place  next  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  2?,  1955 


Hold  Sheep  Sale  at  Dixon  Springs 


Thirty-seven  purebred  rams  and  10  purebred  ewes  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale  at  the  10th  Annual  Dixon  Springs  Sheep  Sale  scheduled 
for  Thursday,  July  14,  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  near 
Robbs,  Illinois. 

J.  M.  Lewis,  assistant  superintendent  at  the  Station,  reports 
that  these  rams  and  ewes  are  all  from  experimental  breeding  flocks  at 
the  Station.  The  breeding  work  has  been  aimed  at  Improving  the  meat- 
produclng  qualities  through  selection  for  heavy  leg  of  lamb,  wide  backs, 
general  smoothness,  fast  gaining  ability,  and  good  llvablllty.  Improve- 
ment of  wool  has  been  the  basis  for  selection  In  some  lines. 

Of  the  37  rams,  10  are  Hampshlres,  19  are  Suf folks  and  8  are 
Targhees.   Pour  Hampshire  and  six  Suffolk  ewes  will  be  auctioned.  A 
program  on  sheep  raising  will  start  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  sheep  head- 
quarters, and  the  auction  will  start  at  1  p.m. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  27,  1955 

4-H'er3  Work  to  Cut  Machinery  Costs  and  Repairs 

Illinois  ^-H  members  enrolled  in  the  1955  tractor  maintenance 

program  are  constantly  working  to  increase  production  efficiency  on 

their  farms. 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  clubs,  says 

the  fuel  wasted  each  year  through  Improper  carburetor  adjustment  of 

tractors  and  other  farm  machinery  would  fill  a  train  of  tank  cars  350 

miles  long. 

Other  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  each  year  in  repair  bills 

that  could  be  eliminated  by  proper  care  of  machinery.  Pilchard  points 

out.  During  the  past  12  years,  440,000  4-H  members  and  leaders  all 

over  the  country  have  received  training  through  this  program  that  will 

help  them  cut  down  these  unneeded  losses. 

In  the  program  4-H'ers  learn  how  to  adjust  the  carburetor, 

properly  lubricate  tractors  and  other  machinery,  service  the  air  cleaner, 

care  for  ignition  and  cooling  systems  and  do  many  other  things  designed 

to  give  longer,  more  efficient  use  of  tractors  and  other  farm  machines. 

In  short,  it  is  a  program  of  "Care,  not  Repair." 

Funds  for  leader  training,  literature  helps  and  awards  for 

members  in  the  4-H  tractor  maintenance  program  are  provided  by  the 

Standard  Oil  Foundation,  Inc.,  Chicago.   Medals  of  honor  are  offered 

to  four  winners  in  each  county  who  do  outstanding  work.  The  state  win- 
ner will  receive  an  expense-paid  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
in  Chicago  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  1,  and  at  the  Congress  12  state  winners  will 
receive  national  awards  of  $300  scholarships. 

The  program  is  conducted  by  the  Extension  Service,  and  the 
awards  are  arranged  by  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Work.  You  can  get  full  information  from  your  county  farm  adviser. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  27,  1955 

Illinois  Economist  Looks  at  Farm  Future 

Hsre's  the  way  farm  economist  L.  J.  Norton  sizes  up  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  agriculture  over  the  next  10  years.  Norton  is  head  of 
the  department  of  agricultural  economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture. 

"Over  the  next  ten  years  we  may  expect  at  least  one  recession, 
perhaps  more  severe  than  the  19^9-50  and  1953-5^  varieties,  but  nothing 
comparable  to  that  of  the  1930' s. 

"Farm  prices  can  be  expected  to  average  within  the  range  of 
235  to  275  percent  of  the  1910-14  average,  or  slightly  higher  than  at 
present.   Costs  will  continue  high.  The  parity  ratio  will  range  be- 
tween 80  and  100  and  perhaps  average  90.  The  income  position  of  agri- 
culture will  not  be  as  favorable  as  it  was  during  19^7-48  or  during 
1951-52. 

"There  will  be  steady  pressure  on  farmers  and  landowners  for 
greater  efficiency.   Some  marginal  lands  will  be  abandoned,  and  many 
marginal  farmers  will  find  it  rough  going. 

"It  will  be  a  period  when  credit  can  be  safely  extended  on  an 

intelligent,  conservative  basis  to  operating  and  beginning  farmers  who 

have  access  to  an  adequate  amount  of  productive  land.  Loans  to  small 

farmers  and  poor  managers  will  be  sticky.  Higher  living  costs  will 

absorb  much  of  the  net  income  of  such  operators  and  leave  little  for 

capital  accumulation  or  debt  reduction." 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  27,  1955 

Rgmove  Warts  from  Show  Animals 

Boys  and  girls  with  4-H  or  PPA  dairy  heifers  should  remove 
any  warts  on  their  animals  before  fair  time. 

Dr.  John  Manning  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  says  that  calves  under  a  year  of  age  often  have 
warts  around  the  head  and  neck.  Warts  not  only  spoil  the  looks  of  the 
animal,  but  also  serve  as  a  source  of  infection  to  other  animals.  Once 
in  a  while  they  become  serious  enough  to  affect  the  animal's  health. 

If  an  animal  has  only  one  or  two  small  warts,  they  can  usually 
be  removed  by  painting  them  every  day  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Larger 
warts  can  be  removed  by  tying  a  sterile  string  around  the  base  of  the 
wart  or  by  cutting  it  off  with  a  sterile  knife.  The  affected  area 
should  be  treated  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Dr.  Manning  says  that  if  an  animal  has  a  large  number  of 

tfarts  a  veterinarian  can  treat  the  animal  to  help  remove  them. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  4,  1955 

Purebred  Sheep  Sale  at  Urbana  on  July  16 

The  annual  ram  and  eve  show  and  sale  of  the  Illinois  Purebred 
Sheep  Breeders'  association  will  be  held  at  the  Stock  Pavilion  at  Ur- 
bana on  Saturday,  July  16. 

U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  association  sale  manager,  says 
that  the  show  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  DST  and  the  sale  will  begin  at 
1:00  p.m.  DST. 

The  catalog  lists  101  head  of  Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Southdown, 
Cheviot,  Corriedale,  Shropshire,  Oxford  and  Dorset  rams  and  ewes  con- 
signed to  the  sale  from  some  of  the  top  flocks  in  Illinois.   Sale  will 
be  in  that  order. 

The  auctioneer  will  be  nationally -known  H.  Earl  Wright,  of 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  Garrigus  says.  Official  judges  for  the  show  will 
be  two  well-known  Iowa  breeders,  E.  H.  Rotter  of  West  Point  and  Don 
Pullen  of  Waterloo. 

Each  consignor  guarantees  animals  consigned  by  him  to  be 
breeders  if  properly  handled.   Discount  of  10  percent  will  be  allowed 
on  all  purchases  made  by  Illinois  4-H  and  FFA  members. 

This  sale  is  in  its  12th  year  and  has  continued  to  attract 
Increasing  interest  every  year.  Garrigus  says  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
good  selection.  You  can  get  a  catalog  by  writing  to  110  Stock  Pavilion, 
i Urbana.  Mail  bids  will  be  accepted  at  the  same  address. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  4,  1955 

Harvest  Time  Brings  Chances  of  Accidents 

Farm  people  suffer  more  accidents  during  harvest  season  than 
at  any  other  time  of  year. 

That's  why  Extension  Safety  Specialist  0.  L.  Hogsett,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  urges  farm  workers  to  heed 
the  advice,  "Harvest  time  is  be  careful  time." 

Be  especially  careful  during  the  rush  of  harvest,  when  the 
chances  for  accidents  mount  rapidly.  Harvesting  is  a  season  when  too 
many  farmers  get  in  so  big  a  hurry  that  they  fail  to  take  necessary 
caution. 

First  step  for  safe  operation  of  harvesting  machinery  Is  to 

put  it  into  good  condition  before  the  harvest  begins.  This  means  that 

seats,  controls,  steps  and  the  mechanics  of  the  machine  should  be  in 

good  repair.   Shields  or  other  safety  guards  must  be  in  place  before 

the  machine  is  taken  to  the  field. 

So  save  yourself  and  your  pocketbook  by  following  these  few 
safety  rules. 

1.  Always  be  alert;  never  take  a  chance. 

2.  Keep  all  shields  and  safety  guards  in  place. 

3.  Always  stop  all  machinery  before  oiling,  adjusting  or 
unclogglng  it . 

4.  Do  not  wear  loose  or  ragged  clothing  around  machines. 

5.  Always  operate  your  tractor  at  a  safe  speed,  and  be  extra 
I  careful  with  tractors  and  other  machines  on  highways. 

6.  Keep  small  children  far  away  from  harvesting  machinery. 

7.  Do  not  jump  off  equipment  while  it  is  moving. 

8.  Obey  highway  rules  and  signs,  and  use  proper  headlights 
and  tail  lights  at  night. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  4,  1955 

Put  on  Enough  Limestone 

Can  you  apply  too  much  limestone? 

The  answer  is,  "yes."  But  few  farmers  ever  do.  Most  farmers 
aren't  getting  on  enough. 

Much  talk  about  the  effect  of  limestone  on  the  availability 
of  phosphorus  and  rock  phosphate  has  raised  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  farmers,  says  C.  M.  Llnsley,  University  of  Illinois  soils 
specialist . 

Soil  tests  for  lime  used  in  county  soil  testing  laboratories 
show  only  the  amount  of  limestone  needed  to  correct  about  8o  percent 
of  the  acidity  in  the  soil.  So  actually,  after  the  limestone  has  had 
time  to  take  effect,  the  soil  is  still  slightly  acid,  Llnsley  explains. 

In  the  soil  test  a  slightly  acid  soil  shows  up  as  not  need- 
ing lime.  That  means  it  is  "sweet"  and  a  sweet  soil  contains  enough 
limestone  to  grow  good  alfalfa  and  clover.   So  don't  mix  up  the  term 
"sweet"  with  the  term  "neutral."  Neutral  is  an  exact  chemical  term 
used  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  there  Is  enough  limestone  in 
the  soil  to  correct  all  the  acidity. 

It  is,  of  course,  good  business  to  put  on  the  amount  of  lime- 
stone called  for  by  the  soil  tests  and  no  more.  You  can  better  use 
the  money  for  extra  limestone  by  buying  any  phosphate  or  potash  that 
tests  show  you  need.  Even  so,  a  ton  or  two  more  lime  than  the  test 
calls  for  is  not  overliming  and  will  not  affect  the  availability  of 
phosphorus  and  rock  phosphate. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  4,  I955 

Bluecomb  Disease  May  Hit  Poultry  Flocks 

The  season  for  bluecomb  disease  is  about  here.   Poultrymen 
with  young  pullet  flocks  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  it. 

That's  the  warning  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  College  of  . 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  says  that  blue- 
comb  disease  usually  strikes  young  birds  between  five  and  seven  months 
of  age.  Most  cases  of  the  disease  are  found  during  the  hot  months  of 
summer  and  fall . 

The  first  symptom  of  bluecomb  is  usually  a  sudden  drop  in 
feed  consumption.  The  birds  will  develop  diarrhea,  their  combs  and 
wattles  will  become  a  dark  bluish  color,  the  skin  will  shrivel,  and  the 
birds  will  lose  weight  as  the  disease  progresses.  Egg  production  will 
drop  sharply  and  may  not  return  to  normal  for  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Hanson  recommends  that  you  provide  pullets  with  plenty 

of  fresh  water,  good  ventilation,  and  shaded  quarters.  Avoid  sudden 

changes  in  the  ration  and  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  birds  from 

coming  in  contact  with  outside  sources  of  contamination. 

Birds  with  bluecomb  will  usually  recover  in  seven  to  10  days. 

Chronic  cases  may  develop  where  the  disease  will  last  much  longer. 

A  high  level  of  one  of  the  antibiotics  in  the  feed  or  water 
is  an  effective  treatment.  A  tablespoon  of  potassium  chloride  (muriate 
of  potash)  in  each  gallon  of  water  for  about  five  days  can  also  be  used, 

Bluecomb  produces  symptoms  similar  to  other  diseases  and  an 

accurate  diagnosis  of  suspected  cases  should  be  made  by  a  veterinarian. 
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No  Help  to  Feed  Dry  Cows  Grain 


You  don't  need  to  feed  a  lot  of  grain  to  the  average  dry 
cow,  says  Karl  Gardner,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  specialist. 

But  feed  your  thin  cows  some  grain  to  build  them  back  up  for 
the  next  milk  period,  he  warns. 

Gardner  says  you  won't  increase  your  milk  check  by  fattening 
dry  cows  on  grain.  On  the  University  farms,  cows  receiving  up  to  12 
pounds  of  grain  a  day  for  six  weeks  before  calving  produced  no  more 
milk  than  cows  receiving  only  silage  and  hay. 

And  feeding  grain  won't  change  the  condition  of  the  cow's 
udder  after  she  calves  either,  Gardner  adds.   Udder  congestion  remained 
the  same  regardless  of  whether  heavy  grain  or  no  grain  at  all  was  fed 
during  the  dry  period. 

As  was  expected,  udder  edema  or  caking  occurred  more  often 
in  heifers  than  in  older  cows.  But  this  difficulty  was  not  increased 
by  feeding  grain  in  the  dry  period. 

The  36  cows  and  heifers  used  in  the  experiment  were  of  av- 
erage flesh  and  not  extremely  thin. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  11,  1955 

Progress  Made  In  Brucellosis  Eradication 

Great  strides  are  being  made  in  eradicating  brucellosis,  says 
Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Bryan  points  out  that  when  the  eradication  program  was 
started  in  193^,  11  out  of  every  100  animals  tested  had  brucellosis. 
During  the  last  six  months  this  figure  has  dropped  to  about  2.5  per 
100. 

Participation  in  brucellosis  eradication  programs  has  in- 
creased steadily.  On  the  basis  of  figures  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1955,  it  appears  that  nearly  50  percent  more  animals  will  be  tested 
this  year  than  last . 

Many  farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  195^ 

Congress  authorized  the  use  of  15  million  dollars  a  year  for  two  years 

to  speed  up  brucellosis  eradication.  Dr.  Bryan  says.   Illinois  has  ap- 

jlproprlated  money  for  the  same  purpose.   Indemnity  payments  are  being 

made  to  farmers  from  these  funds. 

l|         If  the  progress  in  eradication  can  be  maintained  or  increased, 

the  economic  position  of  the  livestock  man  will  be  much  improved.  The 

veterinarian  says  that  every  one-half  percent  reduction  in  the  disease 

means  an  annual  saving  of  nine  million  dollars  to  livestock  men. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  11,  1955 

Put  Safety  on  Year -Round  Baals 

Even  though  farm  safety  will  receive  special  emphasis  during 
National  Farm  Safety  Week  July  24-30,  preventing  accidents  on  the  farm 
is  a  year-round  jot,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

If  we  can  reduce  the  farm  accident  rate  by  10  percent  this 
year,  we  can  save  1,755  lives,  prevent  150,000  disabling  accidents  and 
save  $100  million  in  costs. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  accidents,  every  member  of  every 
family  will  need  to  serve  as  a  policeman  to  check  hazards  to  health 
and  safety.   It  is  a  job  calling  for  family  cooperation. 

Whenever  you  notice  anything  out  of  place  or  so  badly  worn 
that  it  might  break  and  cause  an  accident,  remove  it,  fix  it  or  replace 
it .  Failure  to  do  so  may  mean  that  you  or  one  of  your  family  may  have 
to  spend  endless  hours  and  countless  dollars  in  hospitals  and  doctor's 
offices  getting  well  again. 

Make  safety  a  habit.   Practice  the  rules  of  farm  safety,  and 

remind  others  to  do  so  until  safety  habits  become  second  nature. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  11,  1955 

Name  J.  J.  Pierre  Corn  Belt  Area  Agronomist 

Joseph  J.  Pierre,  Champaign,  soil  conservationist  on  the  Il- 
linois state  staff  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  has  been  named  man- 
agement agronomist  for  nine  corn  belt  states. 

In  his  new  position,  Pierre  will  be  working  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Washington  Plant  Technology  Division  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  He 
will  keep  his  office  in  Champaign-Urbana. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Bruce  B.  Clark,  Illinois  state 
conservationist,  says  Clarence  Mick,  former  area  conservationist  at 
Champaign,  will  succeed  Pierre  as  soil  conservationist  on  the  state 
staff  of  the  SCS.  Robert  Oertel,  Decatur  area  conservationist,  will 
take  over  the  area  position  vacated  by  Mick. 

Pierre  is  a  long-time  employee  of  the  SCS,  having  started  in 
1935  as  a  junior  agronomist  at  West  Salem,  Wisconsin.  He  served  con- 
secutively in  Wisconsin  in  the  position  of  assistant  agronomist,  as- 
sistant soil  conservationist  and  soil  conservationist.   In  19^5  he 
moved  to  Champaign  as  nursery  agronomist  with  responsibility  for  this 
phase  of  the  field  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Indiana. 

Pierre  is  well  known  to  all  field  personnel  of  the  SCS,  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station  and  Illinois  Extension  Service  because  of  his 
long  and  effective  work  in  the  field  of  agronomy.  During  the  past  10 
;years  he  has  been  active  in  helping  soil  conservation  districts 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  11,  1955 

Name  J.  J.  Pierre  Corn  Belt  Area  Agronomist  -  2 

introduce  new  and  Improved  strains  of  forage  crops  and  in  working  with 
experiment  station  representatives  on  field  trials. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  taken 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  agronomy  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  author  or  co-author 
of  scientific  and  popular  articles,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Agronomy  Journal,  in  What's  New  in  Crops  and  Soils  and  in  the  Journal 
of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  He  is  also  co-author  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Circular  3^8  and  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
Circular  725,  "Growing  Birdsfoot  Trefoil." 
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Announce  U.  I.  Dairy  Day,  September  8 


Money-saving  and  money-making  Ideas  by  the  dozen  will  be 
presented  to  Illinois  dairy  farmers  on  September  8.  That's  the  date 
of  the  fourth  annual  Dairy  Day  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Agriculture's 
Department  of  Dairy  Science. 

G.  W.  Salisbury,  department  head,  says  the  department  is  go- 
ing all  out  to  make  this  year's  event  the  best  yet. 

During  the  morning  program  at  the  University  dairy  farm, 
staff  members  will  demonstrate  skills  in  foot  trimming,  dehorning, 
clipping  and  proper  milking  procedures.  There  will  also  be  a  report 
of  a  survey  on  feeding  green-cut  pasture  to  dairy  cattle  and  exhibits 
featuring  cows  that  have  been  fed  on  a  diet  of  corn  only. 

Other  highlights  of  the  program  include  some  attractive  ex- 
hibits and  displays,  reports  of  other  up-to-the  minute  research,  and  a 
speaker  list  headed  by  Ralph  E.  Hodgson,  head  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry 
Research  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Meeting  time  is  9  a.m.  DST  on  Thursday,  September  8,  at  the 

Bain  dairy  barns.  South  Lincoln  Avenue,  Urbana .  Lunch  and  the  after- 

loon  program  will  be  held  at  Illini  Grove. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  l8,  1955 

Feeding  Dairy  Heifers  In  Summer 

Rapid  growth  at  low  cost  is  the  first  concern  of  a  good  dairy^ 
man  feeding  heifers  during  the  summer. 

J.  D.  Burke,  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  that,  to  grow  well,  calves  under  six 
months  of  age  should  be  fed  a  high-quality  ration. 

Start  them  on  whole  milk  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of  their 
body  weight,  Burke  says.   Gradually  replace  the  milk  with  milk  substi- 
tutes, grains  or  good-quality  roughage.   Give  them  free  access  to  feed 
until  they  are  each  getting  4  to  5  pounds  of  concentrates  and  all  the 
hay  they  will  eat.   Continue  feeding  at  this  rate  until  they  are  six 
months  old. 

You  can  turn  heifers  out  to  pasture  when  they  are  six  months 
to  a  year  old,  but  keep  them  near  the  barn  where  they  can  continue  to 
get  some  grain  and  supplementary  roughage. 

Yearling  heifers  will  grow  satisfactorily  on  pasture  alone. 
Be  sure  they  have  plenty  of  water  and  salt  and  a  simple  mineral  mixture. 
If  pasture  becomes  short,  you  may  need  to  feed  some  hay  or  grain  to 
maintain  normal  growth.  Holsteins  and  Brown  Swiss  should  gain  about 
I5  pounds  dally;  Guernseys,  1^  pounds;  and  Jerseys,  about  1  pound. 

Bred  heifers  will  need  special  attention  about  two  months 

before  they  calve.   Put  them  in  with  your  milking  herd  so  that  they 

will  become  accustomed  to  handling. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  l8,  1955 

Veterinary  Profession  Offers  Opportunity 

High  school  graduates  who  like  animals  may  want  to  consider 
a  career  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Dean  Robert  Graham  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  there  is  opportunity  for  top-notch 
students  to  enroll  in  the  college.  The  opening  of  a  new  veterinary 
science  building  in  1952  increased  the  capacity  for  training  first - 
and  second-year  professional  students.  A  new  large-animal  clinic 
building,  which  will  be  finished  this  summer,  will  increase  the  fa- 
cilities for  training  third-  and  fourth-year  students. 

Dean  Graham  emphasizes  that  students  are  not  accepted  in  the 
veterinary  college  until  after  they  have  completed  two  years  of  pre- 
veterlnary  training  at  a  recognized  college.  Applicants  for  admission 
to  the  veterinary  college  do  not  have  to  do  their  preveterlnary  work 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  but  they  should  make  sure  the  courses 
they  take  are  acceptable  for  admission  to  the  veterinary  college. 

High  school  graduates  who  are  Interested  in  becoming  veter- 
inarians can  write  to  Dean  Graham  for  information. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  18,  1955 

Observe  National  Farm  Safety  Week  July  24-30 

"Your  safety  is  in  your  hands."  That's  the  slogan  adopted 
this  year  to  help  observe  National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  24-30,  says 
0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

"The  reason  we  have  a  National  Farm  Safety  Week  is  to  encour- 
age rural  people  to  learn  and  obey  farm  safety  rules,"  Hogsett  points 
out . 

Most  farm  accidents  last  year  involved  some  violation  of  a 
"common-sense"  safety  rule.  To  hold  down  the  toll  of  farm  accidents 
this  year,  every  member  of  every  farm  family  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
must  become  familiar  with  the  rules  of  safety  in  the  home,  at  work,  in 
traffic  and  at  play.  These  rules  must  be  mastered  every  day  of  the 
year. 

Unless  extra  precautions  are  taken,  accidents  will  cause 
17,000  fatalities  and  1,500,000  disabling  injuries,  and  35,000  build- 
ings will  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  next  12  months,  according  to  the 
Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council. 
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Commercial  Producers  Can  Select  Meaty  Gilts 

Measure  of  back  fat  is  a  reliable  "rule  of  thumb"  for  select- 

I 

ing  meaty  replacement  gilts  for  commercial  herds. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
Hty  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  a  metal  ruler  or  the  new 
'Leanmeter"  device  gives  producers  another  tool  to  measure  back  fat 
iiore  accurately. 

Pick  out  the  good  litters  at  farrowing  time  and  ear  notch  the 

;ilt  pigs  so  that  you  can  easily  find  them  when  selection  time  comes, 

lussell  suggests.  Sort  out  these  ear-notched  gilts  when  they  weigh 

.75  to  180  pounds. 

Then  weigh  each  gilt   and  adjust   its  weight   to  a  l80-day  basis. 

Iso  measure  each  gilt's  back  fat   and  adjust  that   measurement  to  a  200- 

oiind  weight   equivalent.     Adjusting  weights  and  measurements   in  this  way 

uts  all  gilts  on  a  comparable  basis.      It's  then  easier  to  pick  out  the 

nes  that  have  put   on  the  greatest   weight   for  age  and  that  have  the  de- 

Irable  back-fat  measurements  for  weight. 

You  can  get   tables  for  adjusting  weights  and  back-fat  measure- 

i3nts  by  writing  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,   Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  25,  1955 

Demand  for  Veterinarians  Greater  Than  Supply 

The  opportunities  for  a  career  In  veterinary  medicine  are  at 
an  all-time  peak. 

Dean  Robert  Graham  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  that  the  demand  for  veterinarians  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  Government  and  industry  are  requiring  more  men 
trained  in  this  field,  and  some  areas  need  more  men  engaged  in  private 

practice. 

Such  government  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
as  well  as  state  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  state,  county  and  city 
health  services,  also  have  a  constant  demand  for  trained  veterinarians. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  fine  opportunities  for  veterinarians  In 
biological  and  pharmaceutical  companies. 

Dean  Graham  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  College  of  Veterin- 
ary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois  has  expanded  its  facilities 
for  training  veterinarians  and  can  accept  applications  for  admission 
from  qualified  students.  He  says  that  preference  will  be  given  to  Il- 
linois residents,  but  out-of-state  students  are  being  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class  this  fall  because  there  were  not  enough  applications 
from  qualified  Illinois  residents. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine requires  two  years  of  preveterlnary  study  and  four  years  of  pro- 
fessional courses.  The  preveterlnary  courses  may  be  taken  at  any 
recognized  college . 

Students  who  are  interested  in  becoming  veterinarians  can 
write  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  for  information. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUL^f  25,  1955 


Jordan.  Egypt  Girls  Living  In  Illinois 


Two  young  women  from  Jordan  and  Egypt  are  living  on  Illinois 
farms  this  summer. 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  chairman  of  the  International  Farm 

Youth  Exchange  committee,  says  they  are  from  a  group  of  six  young  women 

from  the  Near  East  who  are  visiting  in  the  United  States  from  May  until 

November. 

The  two  young  ambassadors  are  Paizeh  Shuhada  Tell  of  Jordan 

and  Souraya  Sonla  Farid  of  Egypt.  They  will  leave  Illinois  on  August  14 

to  attend  a  home  economics  workshop  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky, 

August  15-26.  After  this  meeting  they  will  live  on  farms  in  Arkansas 

until  they  leave  for  home. 

Farm  families  serving  as  hosts  for  these  IFYE  exchangees  in- 
clude those  of  Harvey  Doll,  Bushnell;  Howard  Hensley,  Blandinsvllle; 
Mike  Mollet  and  William  Kaegy,  both  of  Greenville;  Waldo  Egbert,  Cutler; 

and  John  P.  Weatherford,  Pinckneyville. 

The  girls  also  plan  to  attend  4-H  Jimior  Leadership  Conference 

and  State  Rural  Youth  Camp  while  in  Illinois. 

Miss  Tell  has  lived  for  six  years  on  a  20-acre  farm  that 

raises  lentils,  barley  and  peas.  She  is  now  in  her  second  year  as  a 

student  nurse.  Miss  Farid  has  spent  three  years  on  a  100-acre  irrigated 

farm  where  oranges,  cotton  and  wheat  are  grown. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  seeks  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  nations,  according  to  Pilchard.  It  is  sponsored 
and  conducted  jointly  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Foundation  and  is  financed  entirely  by  private  contribu- 
tions. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  25,  1955 

4-H'ers  to  Compete  for  Publlc-Speaklng  Awards 

Illinois  4-H  boys  and  girls  this  year  will  have  a  chance  to 
develop  their  speaking  abilities  and  gain  recognition  and  reward  for 
their  efforts  through  the  national  4-H  public -speaking  award  program. 

Medals  will  be  awarded  to  the  winning  boy  and  girl  in  each 
county  contest.  County  winners  will  be  eligible  to  take  part  in  the 
state  contest  to  be  held  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  on  August  l8  and  19 
as  part  of  the  Junior  Pair  activities. 

Prom  the  blue  ribbon  award  group  in  the  state  contest,  a  top- 
ranking  boy  will  be  named  to  receive  a  19- jewel  watch  and  a  top  girl 
will  receive  a  chest  of  silver.  One  of  these  two  state  winners  will  be 
selected  to  represent  Illinois  in  the  national  award  program  on  the  ba- 
sis of  their  outstanding  member  standard  report  forms. 

Pure  Oil  Company,  Chicago,  sponsor  of  the  awards  program,  of- 
fers an  all-expense  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago 
November  27  to  December  1  and  a  $300  college  scholarship  to  the  boy  and 
girl  national  winners. 

The  public- speaking  program  is  conducted  by  the  Cooperative 

Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 

and  the  awards  are  arranged  by  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls 

31ub  Work,  Chicago.  You  can  get  full  information  about  the  program  from 

rour  county  farm  or  home  adviser. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  25,  1955 

.  Learn  and  Obey  Farm  Safety  Rules 

Finding  farm  and  home  hazards  and  getting  rid  of  them  Is  the 
one  way  for  you  to  avoid  accidents  on  the  farm. 

Rules  of  safety  are  merely  reminders  of  these  hazards.  They 
point  out  the  best  ways  to  deal  with  them  in  order  to  be  safe,  says 
0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist,  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Observing  safety  rules  may  save  a  life  or  avoid  a  crippling 
accident  on  your  farm  this  year. 

Here  are  15  simple  rules  for  farm  safety.  Make  special  note 
of  any  that  you  do  not  follow  by  habit.  They  are  the  ones  you  need 
most  to  learn  during  National  Farm  Safety  Week  July  2^-30. 

1.  Keep  walks  and  steps  in  good  repair,  well  lighted 
and  free  from  obstructions. 

2.  Keep  ladders  repaired  and  easy  to  get  to  in  an 

emergency . 

3.  Always  stop  any  machine  before  you  unclog,  oil  or 

adjust  it.  Keep  all  machine  guards  and  safety  de- 
vises in  place. 

4.  Don't  wear  loose,  floppy  clothes  around  machinery. 

5.  Start  your  tractor  smoothly,  and  turn  corners 
slowly.  Stay  away  from  ditch  banks  and  soft  ground. 
Always  hitch  to  the  drawbar. 

6.  Speak  to  animals  when  you  approach  them.  Keep  them 

calm  by  being  calm  yourself. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  25,  1955 

Learn  and  Obey  Farm  Safety  Rules  -  2 

7.  Always  keep  bulls  in  safe  bull  pens.  Never  handle 
them  unless  you  have  them  properly  restrained. 

8.  Know  and  obey  all  traffic  laws.   Stop  driving  when 
you  get  sleepy.  Never  ride  with  a  driver  who  has 
had  a  "drink." 

9.  Keep  your  back  straight,  and  lift  heavy  loads  with 
your  leg  muscles.  Never  try  to  lift  anything  that 
is  too  heavy  for  you. 

10.  Use  the  right  tool  for  the  job.  Make  sure  that 
tools  are  in  good  condition.   Keep  them  in  a  safe, 
orderly  place. 

11.  Give  prompt  attention  even  to  minor  injuries. 

12.  Never  load  a  gun  unless  you  are  actually  using  it. 
Treat  every  gun  as  though  it  vrere  loaded.  Never 
aim  at  anything  you  don't  want  to  shoot. 

13.  Don't  use  kerosene  to  start  fires.   Pour  kerosene 
or  gasoline  out  of  doors  to  prevent  dangerous 
vapors  from  accumulating.  Dry-clean  out  of  doors. 

14.  Don't  smoke  around  the  barn. 

15.  Never  swim  alone.  Don't  dive  into  water  without 
first  finding  out  how  deep  it  is .  Wait  at  least 
two  hours  after  a  meal  before  swimming. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  25,  1955 

Troubles  With  Evergreen  Windbreaks 

Most  of  the  troubles  with  evergreen  windbreaks  develop  about 
this  time  of  year. 

L.  B.  Culver,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  major  sources  of  trouble  are  in- 
sects, diseases  and  weather. 

Most  common  insects  are  bagworm  and  red  spider.  To  control 
bagworm.  Culver  recommends  using  a  lead  arsenate  spray  mixed  at  the 
rate  of  4  to  6  poiinds  per  gallon  of  water.  To  control  red  spider,  use 
a  miticide,  such  as  Aramite  or  Dimlte,  applied  according  to  directions. 

Canker  is  the  most  common  windbreak  disease,  according  to 
Culver.  It  attacks  Norway  spruce  and  is  difficult  to  stop.  See  or 
write  to  a  forester  for  special  instructions  on  its  control. 

Major  damage  due  to  weather  occurs  during  severe  droughts, 

such  as  we  had  last  summer.  A  year-round  mulch  of  ground  corncobs  will 

help  to  preserve  moisture  for  your  trees. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST   1,    1955 


Treat  Animals  With  Pinkeye  Early 

It '3  important  to  halt  pinkeye  In  cattle  before  it  becomes 

serious. 

That's  the  warning  of  Dr.  John  Manning  of  the  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  says  that  pinkeye 
is  seldom  fatal  but  that  it  can  put  a  serious  dent  in  your  pocketbook 
if  you  don't  stop  it. 

Pinkeye  is  an  infectious  disease  and  can  spread  from  animal 
to  animal  in  the  herd.  Irritation  or  Injury  to  the  eye  seems  to  make 
the  animal  more  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

Dr.  Manning  points  out  that  the  first  symptom  of  pinkeye  is 

usually  a  flow  of  tears.  As  the  inflammation  progresses  the  discharge 

from  the  eyes  may  become  mixed  with  pus  and  blood.  Affected  animals  try 

to  avoid  bright  light  by  keeping  their  eyes  closed.  Their  eyelids  are 

often  swollen  and  hot  to  the  touch.  The  animals  will  not  eat  normally 

and  growth  or  production  will  be  affected. 

If  you  suspect  pinkeye,  separate  the  infected  animals,  put 
jthem  in  dark  quarters,  and  call  a  veterinarian. 

Dr.  Manning  says  that  if  the  disease  is  left  untreated  the 
animal  may  become  permanently  blind. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  1,  1955 

Tractor  Battery  Needs  Summer  Care 

Winter  isn't  the  only  time  to  worry  about  the  battery  in  your 

tractor. 

Jay  A.  Weber,   agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois,   says  it's  easy  to  neglect  your  tractor  battery  in  hot  weather 
because  your  tractor  will  start   easily  even  with  a  weak  spark.     But  a 
neglected  summer  battery  may  mean  replacement  by  fall. 

Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind  for  good  battery  care. 

Keep  the  water  level  about   three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the 
plates.     The  battery  will  be  damaged  and  its  life  shortened  if  the  water 
level  drops  below  the  top  of  the  plates. 

During  summer  months  check  the  water  in  the  battery  once  a 
week  or  oftener.     But   don't   over-fill  it.      If  it  gets  too  full,   the  water 
and  acid  mixture  will  spill  over  and  cause  corrosion  of  the  terminals. 

Use  baking  soda  and  water  to  clean  the  top  of  the  battery  and 
Ijoorroded  terminals.     Rinse  with  clear  water  and  put   grease  on  the  ter- 
minals to  help  prevent   further  corrosion. 

Use  clear,   clean  rain  water  in  your  tractor  battery.     You  can 
jcatch  rain  in  a  large  dish  or  jar.     Then  store  it   in  glass   jars  until 
Ineeded. 

It's  better  not  to  use  hard  water--but  any  kind  of  water  is 
better  than  none  at   all,  Weber  says. 

If  a   fairly  new  battery  uses  too  much  water,   the  charging  rate 
may  be  too  high.     Old  batteries  tend  to  use  more  water  than  new  ones, 
so  if  yours  takes  a   lot,    chances  are  you'll  need  a  new  one  this  winter. 

Tighten  all  connections  and  keep  the  battei^y  secure  in  its 
[tractor  case. 

I  Finally,   keep  lighted  matches  and   sparks  away  from  the  bat- 

pery.     Gasses  given  off  during  charging  will  explode. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  1,  1955 

Cows  Can  Produce  In  Hot  Summer 

Put  the  brakes  on  falling  summer  milk  production. 

Better  care  and  management  of  your  dairy  herd  will  help  re- 
duce the  average  30  percent  drop  in  milk  production  from  May  until 
early  fall,  says  L,  R.  Fryman,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  specialist. 

Some  of  this  loss  is  due  to  a  higher  percentage  of  near-dry 
or  dry  cows.  But  Fryman  says  that  you  can  prevent  most  of  the  loss. 
Here's  how. 

Feed  hay  during  the  summer  when  pastures  get  short  and  brown. 
Feed  it  on  the  pasture  in  a  rack  located  near  the  water  supply. 

Supplement  your  pastures  with  grass  silage.  Divide  the  pas- 
ture during  the  spring,  clip  part  of  it  and  put  in  the  silo,  and  then 
feed  when  the  pasture  is  short.  Later,  refill  with  corn  silage  and  go 
into  the  winter  with  a  full  silo. 

Give  the  cows  plenty  of  water  during  hot  weather.  An  average 
cow  drinks  at  least  15  gallons  of  water  each  day- -and  even  more  on  hot 
days.  You  can  afford  to  get  the  water  to  the  pasture,  preferably  near 
the  hayrack. 

Feed  a  grain  mixture  of  corn  and  oats  supplemented  with  a 
protein  such  as  soybean  oil  meal  or  linseed  meal. 

Fight  flies.  Spray  both  the  barn  and  the  cows  periodically. 

Several  fly  sprays  on  the  market  do  a  reasonably  good  job  of  control- 

|ling  flies. 

Finally,   milk  regularly  and  correctly  during  the  summer. 
Don't   let  other  farm  jobs  interfere  with  milking  routines   if  you  want 
to  get   top  production. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  1,  1955 


young  Farmers  From  Pakistan  In  Illinois 


Two  young  farmers  from  Pakistan  will  live  and  work  with  Illi- 
nois farm  families  until  the  middle  of  September  \mderthe  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange  program. 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  Clubs  and 

chairman  of  the  state  IFYE  committee,  says  these  young  men  are  among  a 

group  of  four  from  Pakistan  who  are  visiting  the  United  States  this 

summer . 

Pilchard  says  that  the  two  young  farm  ambassadors  are  Mohd 

Nawax  Khalil  and  Sadruddin  Imam  Shah  Rashdi.   Rashdi  arrived  in  Urbana 

on  July  23,  and  Khalil  will  arrive  on  August  2. 

Families  who  will  be  host  to  the  visitors  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  West,  Omaha,  Gallatin  county;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Wilson,  McMabb, 

Putnam  county;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Laible,  Washburn,  Marshall 

county. 

After  their  visit  to  Illinois,  Rashdi  and  Khalil  will  go  to 

New  Mexico  to  sample  farm  life  until  mid-November. 

Khalil  has  attended  Peshawar  University  and  has  had  experience 

in  supervising  a  farm  of  250  acres,  of  which  200  are  irrigated.   Crops 

grown  on  the  farm  include  maize,  wheat,  sugar  cane,  chillies,  cotton 

and  orchard  fruit,  and  livestock  consists  of  38  buffaloes  and  bulles, 
horses  and  cows. 

Rashdi  is  owner  and  manager  of  a  1,900  acre-farm,  all  ir- 
rigated. He  raises  mainly  cotton  and  wheat.  Both  young  men  speak 
English  fluently. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  seeks  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  nations.  Pilchard  says.   It  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the  National  4-H  Club  Pounda- 
Ition,  and  is  entirely  financed  by  private  contributions. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST   1,    1955 

Select  Tight   Soil  for  Farm  Fond 

A   farm  pond  may  have  given  you  the  extra  water  you  needed  dur- 
ing the   last    summer's  drought. 

Ben  Muirheld,   agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois    College  of  Agriculture,  says  watertight   clay  is  the  best   soil  in 
which  to  build  a  farm  pond.     Ask  your  county  farm  adviser  or  district 
soil  conservationist  about  the  soil  types  on  your  farm,   or  use  the 
county   soil  report.      Soil  borings  will  tell  you  what   the   subsoil  is  like. 
I  Best  location  for  a  farm  pond  is   "where  you  need  it."     Locate 

'it  where  it  best   fitsyour  over-all  needs   for  water.     A   draw  is  probably 
best  because  you  can  build  an  earth  dam  and  use  the  draw  as  the  bottom 
of  the  pond. 

Muirheid  says   it   costs  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  gallon  to 
excavate  the  entire  basin  of  a  pond.     Thus,   a   small  pond  of  one-quarter 
acre,   holding  300,000  gallons  would  cost   $600  to  excavate. 

You  can  get   help  for  planning  and  financing  a  pond  from  your 

county  farm  adviser,   district    soil   conservationist.    State  Department   of 

Conservation,  Agricultural  Conservation  Program   (ACP),    loan  agencies  or 

^our  soil  conservation  district  If  you  are  a  cooperator  of  that   group. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  1,  1955 

'Cream  of  k-E   Crop"  to  Get  Recognition,  Awards 

The  beat  ^-H'ers  are  not  chosen  by  ballot,  but  earn  their 
honors  by  merit  and  accomplishment . 

The  top  ranking  of  Illinois'  60,000  members  will  get  their 
deserved  recognition  through  three  national  4-H  award  programs,  achieve- 
ment, citizenship  and  leadership.   Each  of  these  programs  recognizes 
the  different  qualities  by  which  people  are  judged  and  success  is  meas- 
ured. 

In  the  achievement  program,  boys  and  girls  are  honored  for 

over-all  accomplishments  in  projects  and  activities,  based  on  long-time 

records.   State,  sectional  and  national  awards  are  provided  by  the  Ford 

Motor  Company. 

Medals  are  available  to  four  winners  in  each  county.  The 

winning  boy  and  girl  in  the  state  receive  a  set  of  two  miniature  statues, 

and  24  sectional  winners  are  given  all-expense  trips  to  the  National 

4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  Nov.  27~Dec.  1.  At  the  Congress  $300 

scholarships  will  be  presented  to  six  boys  and  six  girls  as  national 

winners. 

k-E   members  who  have  developed  and  put  into  practice  the 

qualities  of  a  good  leader  are  honored  in  the  national  leadership  pro- 
gram. The  top-ranking  boy  and  girl  in  each  county  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive medals  of  honor,  and  the  two  state  winners  are  given  19- jewel 

watches.  At  the  Club  Congress  eight  sectional  winners  will  be  guests 
of  Edward  Foss  Wilson,  donor  of  awards.  Four  national  winners,  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  will  receive  $300  scholarships.  The  first-place  boy 
and  girl  will  be  selected  and  presented  with  silver  trays  at  the  Congress. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  1,  1955 

"Cream  of  ^-H  Crop"  to  Get  Recognition,  Awards  -  2 

The  citizenship  program  emphasizes  those  attitudes,  qualities 
and  acts  that  reflect  a  good  citizen's  concern  for  the  welfare  of  family, 
community,  state  and  nation.  The  boy  and  girl  winning  state  honors  will 
be  presented  with  certificates  of  honor.  The  top  boy  and  girl  in  the 
nation  will  receive  expense-paid  trips  to  the  Club  Congress  and  $300 
scholarships  given  in  honor  of  Thos.  E.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work. 

During  the  Congress  the  first -place  boy  and  girl  in  the 
achievement  program  will  be  presented  with  silver  trophies  provided  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  will  join  the  top  leadership 
and  citizenship  winners  in  giving  the  "1955  ^-H  Report  to  the  Nation" 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  conducts  these  programs, 
and  the  awards  are  arranged  by  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls 
Clvb  Work.   Complete  information  is  available  at  county  extension  of- 
fices. 
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No  Phosphate  Means  Lower  Ylelda 


Most  farmers  can't  afford  to  lose  25  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

But  your  yield  can  drop  that  much  or  more  if  you  fail  to  ap- 
ply phosphate  to  a  soil  testing  very  low  in  available  phosphorus,  warns 
C.  M.  Linsley,  University  of  Illinois  soils  specialist. 

In  tests  conducted  at  the  University's  Agronomy  South  Farm, 
two  plots  with  rotations  of  corn,  soybeans,  wheat  and  alfalfa-clover 
mixture  were  used  to  test  the  effect  of  phosphorus  on  yield. 

Limestone,  potash,  nitrogen  and  rock  phosphate  were  applied  to 
one  plot.  Rock  phosphate  was  ommitted  from  the  other  plot. 

Without  rock  phosphate  corn  yields  dropped  25  bushels,  soy- 
beans four  bushels,  wheat  nine  bushels,  and  the  alfalfa-clover  mixture 
produced  800  pounds  less  to  the  acre. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  8,  1955 


Careful  Management  Will  Help  Control  Necro 


Careless  management  may  provide  the  opportunity  for  necro  to 
become  established  in  your  svine  herd. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  says  that  cases  of  necro  frequently  accompany 
unsanitary  conditions,  poor  feed,  overcrowding  or  hog  cholera,  which 
lower  the  animals'  natural  resistance  to  the  disease. 

Dr.  Beamer  recommends  the  following  preventive  measures  to 

control  necro: 

1.  Use  an  adequate  sanitation  system,  such  as  the  McLean 

County  System. 

2.  Provide  a  good  ration. 

3.  Control  hog  cholera  by  routine  immunization. 

4.  Provide  plenty  of  space  and  equipment  for  the  hogs  that 

you  have. 

5.  Do  not  buy  feeder  stock  from  unknown  sources. 

6.  Isolate  newly  purchased  animals  for  at  least  three  weeks. 
In  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  necro,  a  veterinarian  can  make 

an  accurate  diagnosis  and  prescribe  proper  treatment  in  order  to  keep 
losses  at  a  minimum. 

When  an  outbreak  has  been  brought  under  control,  all  hope- 
jlessly  stunted  animals  should  be  destroyed,  since  they  will  continue 
to  contaminate  the  premises  and  are  not  likely  to  make  profitable  use 
of  feed. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST   8,    1955 

Barley    la  a  Good  Grain  Feed 

Cattle  will  gain  about  as  much  on  straight  barley  as  on 

straight   corn,    says  H.    G.   Russell,   University  of  Illinois  livestock 

specialist . 

But  they  usually  won't   bring  as  high  a  price  as   corn-fed 

cattle . 

Since  barley  will  be  an  important  feed  grain  as  a  result  of 

last  year's  drouth,  Russell  suggests  keeping  the  following  points  in 

mind  if  you  plan  to  feed  it: 

For  feeding  beef  cattle: 

1.  Ground  barley  is  about  90  percent  as  valuable  as  corn, 

pound  for  pound. 

2.  Straight  barley  may  cause  bloat,  so  it's  best  to  mix  it 
with  oats  or  corn. 

3.  If  the  barley  is  coarsely  grounder  rolled^  the  cows  x^on't 
be  so  likely  to  tire  of  it  on  a  long  feeding  program. 

4.  Barley  infected  with  scab  won't  hurt  beef  cattle. 

For  feeding  swine: 

1.  Barley  is  about  85  percent  as  valuable  as  corn  but  con- 
tains 2  percent  more  digestible  protein. 

2.  Hogs  won't  gain  so  fast  on  barley  as  on  corn- -and  more 
feed  is  required  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 

j         3.   Barley  requires  medium-fine  grinding. 

I         4.   Don't  feed  barley  badly  Infected  with  scab  to  swine. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  8,  1955 

Tall  Crops  Are  Serious  Traffic  Hazard 

Trees,  weeds,  bushes  and  tall  crops  that  obstruct  vision  are 
a  serious  traffic  hazard  at  this  time  of  year. 

0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist.  University  of  Il- 
linois, College  of  Agriculture  says  that  too  often  these  obstructions 
make  It  impossible  for  drivers  traveling  on  the  highway  to  see  farm 
vehicles  about  to  enter  the  road. 

Farmers  should  know  how  to  figure  "sight  distances"  necessary 
for  safety.  Here's  a  procedure  recommended  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety 
Council  for  finding  out  what  obstructions  to  remove  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  accidents: 

1.  Park  your  car  in  the  driveway  with  the  bumper  10  feet 
from  the  nearest  edge  of  the  pavement  or  traveled  portion  of  the  road. 

2.  Pace  off  700  feet  (280  paces)  along  the  highway  to  the 
left  on  the  same  side  as  the  driveway  entrance,  and  place  a  marker  at 
the  edge  of  the  pavement . 

3.  By  the  same  procedure,  set  another  marker  down  the  road 
lin  the  opposite  direction  but  on  the  side  of  the  road  across  from  the 

driveway  entrance.   (If  a  heavy,  slow-starting  truck  will  be  using  the 
driveway,  set  the  markers  out  830  feet,  or  332  paces,  instead  of  700 

feet . ) 

4.  Go  back  to  your  car  and  sit  in  the  driver's  seat.   If  you 

can't  see  the  markers,  clear  any  obstructions  away  until  you  can  see 
them. 

I         Even  though  "sight  distance"  is  adequate  at  your  farm  en- 
trance, always  make  a  full  stop  and  look  both  ways  before  you  enter  the 
highway . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  8,  1955 


To  Farm  Advisers 


Before  the  roar  of  National  Farm  Safety  Week  dies  completely 
jaway,  and  while  things  are  still  fresh  in  your  mind,  I  would  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  you  would  jot  down  a  paragraph  or  two  on  what  you  or 
your  safety  committee  has  done  in  your  county  to  further  farm  safety 
this  year.   Send  your  replies  to  0.  L.  Hogsett,  Extension  Safety  Spe- 
cialist, 331  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana. 
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Be  Careful  When  Using  Insecticides 


Dusting  or  spraying  with  Insecticides  may  do  much  to  promote 
the  healthy  growth  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  But  they  often  have  just 
the  opposite  effect  on  humans. 

Even  though  the  container  may  not  be  labeled  poison,  many  of 
these  substances  are  harmful  to  man,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Take  special  precautions  whenever  you  use  fumigants  or  in- 
secticides to  be  sure  that  you  never  breathe  the  fumes,  vapors  or  dust. 
It's  a  good  idea  not  to  dust  or  spray  on  windy  days.  With  some  dusts 
and  sprays,  a  safety  mask  is  required. 

Always  be  especially  careful  to  label  all  insecticides  so 
that  you  won't  mistake  them  for  something  else,  and  keep  them  out  of 
reach  of  children. 

Follow  the  manufacturer's  directions  for  handling,  mixing  and 
applying,  Hogsett  suggests.  Always  dust  or  spray  with  the  wind,  and 
i^ear  a  respirator  when  there  is  danger  of  inhaling  fumes.  Wear  gloves, 
a  long-sleeved  shirt  and  other  clothing  to  cover  as  much  skin  area  as 
T'ou  can. 

When  you  have  finished  the  spray  work,  be  sure  to  carefully 
'^ash  your  hands  and  other  exposed  parts  of  your  body  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter.  Store  poisonous  materials  in  a  safe  place. 

Before  you  eat  fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  been  sprayed 
3r  dusted  be  sure  to  wash  them  thoroughly. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST   15,    1955 

UI  Dairy  Day  Explains  Heavy  Corn  Feeding 

If  you  wonder  whether  heavy  corn  feeding  will  cause  mastitis, 
you'll  be  able  to  find  out  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dairy  Day  on 
September  8. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  big,   free  show  will  be  a  discus- 
sion of  the  results  of  a  test  with  28  dairy  cows  that  helped  to  answer 
several  questions  about  heavy  corn  feeding. 

These  cows  were  evenly  divided  into  four  groups  in  November 
1954  so  that  dairy  scientists  could  also  answer  these  questions:     Will 
corn  burn-out   cows?     Can  cows  get   enough  protein  from  corn? 

You  can  get  the  answers  to  these  and  many  other  questions 
during  the  tour  of  the  exhibits  and  demonstrations  at  the  South  Lincoln 
Avenue  dairy  barns  on  Dairy  Day.     The  program  starts  there  at  9:30  a.m. 
DST. 

You'll  see  proper  milking  procedures,   cow  clipping,   dehorn- 
ing,  how  to   control  insects,   the  cow  with  the  hole  in  her  side  and 
many  other  interesting  things. 

You  can  even  try  your  hand  at  picking  a  good  dairy  cow  just 

by  looks,    says  Leo  Fryman,   University  of  Illinois,  dairy  specialist. 

The  person  who  can  come  closet  to  giving  the  production  rec- 
cords  of  two   similar-looking  three-year-old  cow3--one  a  good  milker, 
and  the  other  a  3crub--will  receive  a  prize,   he  says. 

The  prize  will  be  given  after  lunch,   which  will  be  served  at 
noon  in  Illini  Grove  on  the  campus. 

The  afternoon  program  includes   speakers  of  national  prestige. 
One  of  the  speakers,  Ralph  E.   Hodgson,    chief  of  the  dairy  husbandry 
branch  of  the  U.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture,   will  talk  about    "What 
Research  Means  to  the  Dairy  Parmer." 

I  Everyone  should  be  free  to  leave  by  3  p.m.,  according  to 

I  Pryman . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  15,    1955 

Illinois  Research  Fights  Oak  Wilt  Disease 

Forest  researchers  at  the  Sinnlsslppl  Forest  In  Ogle  county 
are  waging  a  battle  against  oak  wilt  disease. 

As  one  part  of  the  fight,  they  are  poisoning  healthy  trees 
next  to  wilt  "pockets"  to  see  whether  they  can  stop  the  spread  of  the 
disease  through  root  grafts  under  the  ground  surface. 

T.  W.  Curtin,  forestry  research  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  width  of  this  barrier  of 
poisoned  trees  depends  on  the  size  of  the  trees  Involved. 

When  oak  wilt  disease  moves  from  tree  to  tree  through  the 
root  systems,  it  spreads  at  the  rate  of  about  one  or  two  tree  layers 
each  year,  Curtin  says. 

The  disease  can  also  "jump"  from  Infected  to  healthy  trees, 
over  distances  of  a  few  hundred  yards  to  more  than  a  mile.  How  the 
disease  travels  this  way  is  not  fully  known,  Curtin  says,  but  foresters 
suspect  insects,  birds  and  rodents. 

It  is  certain  that  you  don't  have  to  cut  down  all  your  oaks 
because  of  the  threat  of  wilt  disease,  Curtin  says.  And  even  if  your 
trees  become  infected  you  can  still  salvage  the  lumber. 

Facts  that  come  from  this  cooperative  fight  being  made 
against  the  disease  at  Sinnlsslppl  by  the  University  of  Illinois  For- 
estry Department  and  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  will  be  made 
known  to  the  public  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Improper  Lifting  Causes  Many  Farm  Accidents 

Every  year  thousands  of  farm  people  are  unnecessary  victims 
of  sprains,  strains,  hernias  and  other  Injuries  because  they  didn't 
lift  something  the  right  way,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Just  like  many  machines,  your  body  Is  a  mechanical  system  of 
levers  and  hinges  moved  by  cables.  Nature  designed  each  bone  joint  and 
muscle  for  a  specific  purpose.  When  you  overload  these  joints  and 
muscles  or  use  them  In  the  wrong  way,  you  are  Inviting  Injury. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  dangerous  practices  Is  bending  at 
the  waist  when  you  reach  down  to  pick  up  something.   In  this  position 
It  Is  easy  to  put  a  severe  strain  on  sensitive  back  and  stomach  mus- 
cles. Always  bend  your  knees  and  keep  your  back  straight  when  you  lift 
something  from  the  ground  or  floor. 

Practice  these  safe  lifting  rules  until  they  become  a  habit 

with  you.  Keep  your  hands  In  the  clear,  be  sure  you  have  a  good  grip 

and  a  good  footing,  keep  the  load  close  to  you  and  get  help  on  heavy 

and  awkward  loads. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  22,  1955 

Don't  Neglect  Heifers  on  Pasture 

Check  your  heifers  to  see  whether  they're  gaining  on  pasture. 
If  they  aren't,  the  chances  are  that  you'll  have  to  feed  a  supplement. 

Heifers  should  gain  about  1  to  1.5  pounds  a  day,  says  a  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  dairy  specialist.  The  rate  will  depend  on  the 
breed  and  on  the  management  practices  you  follow. 

K.  E.  Harshbarger  says  you'll  want  your  heifers  to  gain 
faster  if  you're  managing  them  to  calve  at  an  early  age.  But  you  may 
want  them  to  gain  slower  if  they're  going  to  calve  later  than  usual. 

In  either  case  be  sure  to  give  them  enough  of  the  right  kind 
of  feed,  he  warns.  If  your  pastures  are  poor,  feed  hay,  silage  or 
grain  as  a  supplement .  Hay  or  silage  is  less  expensive  than  grain  and 
should  be  used  if  you  have  either  one. 

But  if  you  are  saving  your  hay  and  silage  for  winter  feeding 

then  feed  grain. 
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The  31g  ?ayoff--Dalry  Herd  Records 

You  can  give  the  Illinois  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
some  of  the  credit   for  the  higher  production  of  your  dairy  cows. 

Much  of  the  increased  amount  of  milk  that  all  cows  are  giving 
can  be  traced  directly  to  DHIA  testing,    says  L,  R.   Fryman,   University 
of  Illinois  dairy  specialist. 

Herds  on  test  are  a  constant   source  of  breeding  stock.    Many 

high-producing  cows  from  these  herds  go  into  nonmember  herds  for  use 

as  foundation  breeding  animals.     The  DHIA  herds  therefore  serve  as  a 

huge  breeding  organization  that    is  helping  to   improve  tha  entire  dairy 

cow  population,  Fryman  explains. 

The  aggressive  dairy  farmers  who  belong  to  the  association 

make  good  use  of  DHIA   records  to   improve  their  herds,   he   says.      Since 

1925  the   state  average  of  butterfat  alons  has   increased  by  nearly  100 

pounds  per  cow--from  282  to  380  pounda    And  there  are  nearly  five  times 

as  many  cows    (53,OCO)   on  test  today  as  there  were  then. 

This   increase  has  me?.nt    $3,000,000  more  to  dairymen  enrolled 
in  the  DHIA   program,   Fryman  points  out.      Over  2,000  dairy  farmers --raore 
than  ever  before--u3e  DHIA   records  to  Improve  production  In  their  herds. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  29,  1955 

USDA  Expert  to  Speak  at  UI  Dairy  Day 

Ralph  E.  Hodgson,  chief  of  the  dairy  husbandry  research 
branch,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  be  the  main  speaker  at 
Dairy  Day  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  Thursday,  September  8. 
His  subject  will  be  "What  Research  Means  to  the  Dairy  Farmer." 

Dairy  specialist  L.  R.  Fryman  says  Hodgson  will  tell  how 
farmers  can  raise  low  pasture  yields  throughout  the  country  by  adopt- 
ing improved  cultural  and  management  practices. 

He  will  also  explain  when  to  cut  hay  and  what  harvesting 

and  storage  methods  to  use  to  get  the  most  feeding  value  from  the  hay, 

Fryman  says. 

Hodgson  will   speak  after  the  noon  luncheon  in  Illini  Grove. 

The  morning  session  of  the   informal  get-together  will  be 

held  at   9:30  DST  at   the  South  Lincoln  Avenue  dairy  barns.      It  will  be 

devoted  entirely  to   exhibits  and  demonstrations  on  research  projects 

and  good  dairy  practices. 

If  you  attend  Dairy  Day,   you'll  see  dairy  scientists  burn 

gases  from  the  cow  with  the  hole  in  her  side.     And  you'll   see  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Bang's  test,    some  of  the  animals  from  the  crossbreed- 
ing project,   proper  milking  procedures,    cow  clipping,   dehorning,   and 
many  other  Interesting  and  informative  exhibits  and  demonstrations. 

You  can  also  try  your  hand  at   picking  a  good  dairy  cow,    says 
Fryman.      The  person  who   comes   closest   to   guessing  the  production  rec- 
ords of  tvro   similar-looking  three-year-old  cows- -one  a  good  milker  and 
the  other  a   3crub--will  receive  a  prize  of  two  free  tickets  to  the  In- 
ternational Dairy  Show  in  Chicago  October  8  to   15. 

The  afternoon  program  will  end  by  3   p.m. 
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Memorial  Honors  "King  of  Corn" 

On  September  10  farmers  and  farm  leaders  will  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  "who  put  more  millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets 
of  Corn  Belt  farmers  than  any  other  person." 

He  is  James  L.  Reld--the  man  who  developed  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent  Corn.  This  Illinois  pioneer  in  corn  breeding,  who  died  in  1910, 
is  being  honored  for  his  important  contribution  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Saturday  program  will  open  in  the  armory  at  Delavan,  Il- 
linois. Later  that  day  a  marker  will  be  dedicated  two  miles  northeast 
of  the  city.  The  marker--a  Si-ton   boulder--bears  a  bronze  plaque  fur- 
nished by  the  Michigan  State  College  Corn  Foundation  with  an  inscrip- 
tion honoring  Reid. 

Wheeler  McMillen,  vice  president  of  Farm  Journal,  will  speak 
at  the  dedication,  and  Governor  William  G.  Stratton  will  address  a 
special  recognition  luncheon.   Stillman  J.  Stanard,  Illinois  director 
of  agriculture,  and  many  other  farm  leaders  will  attend. 

The  development  of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  corn  began  in  1846, 
when  Reid's  father,  Robert  Reid,  accidentally  crossed  two  varieties. 
One  was  "Gordon  Hopkins,"  brought  from  Ohio,  and  the  other  was  "Little 
Yellow,"  a  variety  grown  in  the  Delavan  area. 

Before  James  Reid  was  out  of  his  teens,  he  decided  that  the 
superior  strain  of  corn  his  father  had  accidentally  produced  could  be 
improved  to  a  point  far  beyond  Robert  Reid's  dreams. 

-more- 
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Memorial  Honors  "King  of  Corn"  -  2 

In  1867  James  began  farming  for  himself.  Ten  years  later  he 
grew  a  field  of  corn  yielding  125  bushels  an  acre  without  fertilizer 
or  any  special  practices. 

He  used  no  fancy  methods  in  selecting  his  seed  corn.  He 
picked  the  ears  in  the  field  on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  vigor  and 
percent  of  corn  to  ear.  He  used  only  about  five  percent  of  the  corn 
from  the  highest  yielding  field  for  his  market  seed  supply. 

Reid  received  his  first  recognition  for  corn  breeding  in 
1891,  when  he  earned  top  honors  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  corn  show. 
Two  years  later  two  of  his  exhibits  ran  away  with  highest  honors  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

His  Yellow  Dent  corn  was  often  complimented  for  its  out- 
standing graceful  appearance  and  beauty.  A  1920  issue  of  Wallaces' 
Parmer  carried  this  report  of  a  conversation  between  Reid  and  one  of 
its  writers: 

"I  noticed  some  paintings  on  the  walls  of  his  home.  They 
were  exceedingly  clever  paintings,  and  I  became  interested  in  them. 

"•Who  painted  those  pictures?'  I  asked  him. 

"He  did  not  reply  immediately.  That  was  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Reid;  he  was  slow  and  deliberate. 

"'Oh,'  he  drawled  finally,  'I  used  to  try  my  hand  at  paint- 
ing vrhen  I  was  younger.   I  had  a  fool  idea  I  would  make  an  artist.' 

-more- 
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Memorial  Honors    "King  of  Corn"   -  3 

"An  artist  I     No  wonder  the  marvelous   corn  he  gave  the  world 
was  a  thing  of  beauty i      It   was  born  of  the  brain  and  the  skill  and  the 
patience  and  the  temperament   of  an  artist." 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent   corn  was  the  leading  variety  of  yellow 
corn  in  the  United  States  for  three-quarters  of  a   century.     However, 
Reid  received  little   return  other  than  honors  for  his   work. 

If  Reid  were  living  today,   he  would  see  the  results   of  his 
seed   selection  and  breeding  program.      His   corn  still  contributes  to- 
ward the  development   of  our  present-day  hybrids.      In  fact,   a  good 
hydrid--from  a  cross  of  Reid  inbreds--is  growing  on  the  marker  site 
today.      Corn  plots  of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  are  growing  on  the  adjoining 
farm. 

Pictures  of  Reid  and  his  family,    scrapbooks.   Farmers   Insti- 
tute programs,   pictures  of  corn  painted  by  his  daughter  and  other 
items  of  historical  interest   will  be  on  display  in  the  Delavan  armory 
on  the  day  of  the  dedication. 

The  memorial  is  being  planned  and  supervised  by  the  Tazewell 
County  Farm  Bureau  Historical  Committee,    with  Dennis  White  as   chairman. 
Local,    state  and  out-of-state  organizations  are   cooperating  in  the 
project . 

Delavan  is   located  in  Tazewell  county  about   25  miles   south 

of  Peoria  on  Illinois  Route  29  and  five  miles   east   on  Route   122. 
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(NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  Here's  a  chance  to  cover  two  big  events  at  once. 
Dates  for  the  Ammonia  Conference  and  Dairy  Day  meeting  coincide.  This 
story  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  tremendous  amoiont  of  ground  these 
two  Important  events  will  cover.) 

Ammonia  Conference  at  University  of  Illinois 

Illinois  farmers  will  get  a  chance  to  see  anhydrous  ammonia 
actually  applied  in  the  field  at  the  Corn  Belt  Agricultural  Ammonia 
Conference  slated  for  the  University  of  Illinois  September  7  and  8. 

Thursday  afternoon  applicator  manufacturers  will  demonstrate 
the  use  of  ammonia  application  equipment  on  fields  that  are  plowed,  in 
stubble  and  in  sod. 

Leading  nitrogen  experts  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  will  attend  the  conference,  along  with  over  1,000 
farmers,  dealers  and  equipment  distributors. 

The  conference  will  emphasize  the  place  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
in  the  fertilization  program  and  its  importance  in  getting  higher 
yields  of  grain  and  pasture. 

Several  University  of  Illinois  fertilizer  and  farm  economics 
specialists  will  speak  on  the  program.  Other  speakers  include  Prof. 
Lloyd  Frederick  of  Purdue  University,  Prof.  C.  M.  Hansen  of  Michigan 
State  University  and  Dr.  Michael  Peech  of  Cornell  University. 

The  speakers  will  cover  topics  ranging  from  "The  Development 
of  Anhydrous  Ammonia  as  a  Nitrogen  Fertilizer"  to  Anhydrous  Ammonia 
and  Bacterial  Action." 

Anhydrous  ammonia  is  a  gas  that  is  injected  into  the  soil 
under  pressure.  There  it  combines  with  soil  particles  and  is  taken  up 
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Ammonia  Conference  at  University  of  Illinois  -  2 

by  plant  roots.   It  is  an  economical  form  of  nitrogen  that  has  in- 
creased yields  considerably  when  used  as  part  of  a  complete  fertiliza- 
tion program. 

Farmers  started  using  anhydrous  ammonia  only  eight  years  ago. 
Today  one-fifth  of  all  nitrogen  used  in  soil  fertilization  is  this 
type . 

The  general  program  starts  at  1:30  p.m.  DST  on  Wednesday  in 
the  auditorium  on  the  Champa ign-Urbana  campus.  Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland 
of  General  Motors  Corporation  will  speak  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Ammonia  Institute  and  the  Illinois  Anhydrous  Ammonia  Association 
in  sponsoring  this  program. 

The  conference  will  end  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
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Silo -Filling  Is  a  Dangerous  Job 

Plenty  of  dangers  go  along  with  silo -filling. 

0.  L.  Hogsett,  farm  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  poison  gases  and  falling 
are  dangers  when  you  clean  the  silo  and  put  up  the  doors. 

Moving  and  power-driven  machinery  are  hazards  in  the  field. 
Shut  off  the  corn  binder,  the  field  chopper  and  the  silage  cutter  when 
you  oil,  service  or  unclog  them,  Hogsett  says. 

Keep  the  power-take-off  shields  in  place.  Don't  be  foolish 
enough  to  step  across  moving  belts.  These  things  don't  involve  just 
the  chance  of  losing  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  pants--one  wrong  move  and 
you  may  end  up  holding  up  six  feet  of  dirt. 

Never  work  alone  when  packing  silage  into  the  silo.  A  sudden 
illness  or  too  much  gas  may  cost  much  more  than  the  help  of  an  extra 
man.   Silage  isn't  much  good  in  the  silo-~it  has  to  be  fed  to  live- 
stock. Work  this  year  so  that  you'll  be  around  next  winter  to  help 
feed  it.  Be  alert  and  don't  get  hurt. 
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Midwest  Produces  Most  Eggs  In  Nation 

Twelve  mldwestern  states  produce  more  than  half  the  eggs  In 
the  nation.  On  most  farms  egg  production  Is  a  minor  enterprise,  and 
eggs  are  marketed  In  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 

That's  the  situation  as  reported  In  the  publication,  "Egg 
Supply  and  Marketing  in  the  North  Central  Region,"  Issued  jointly  by 
agricultural  colleges  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin.   It  was  compiled  and  written  by  Emer  Broadbent 
and  M.  I.  Zawadzki,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economists. 

The  region  produces  40  percent  more  eggs  than  it  consumes. 
Most  of  the  surplus  production  occurs  in  two  areas.  One  is  west  of 
Chicago  to  the  Minnesota-Dakota  line.  The  other  is  bounded  by  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 

These  areas  have  larger  flocks  and  produce  more  eggs  per 
square  mile  than  others  in  the  region.  They  also  sell  more  eggs  on 
grade,  have  more  eggs  picked  up  at  the  farm  and  sell  more  eggs  direct 
to  institutions.   Eggs  bought  by  grade  average  4  to  6  cents  a  dozen 
more  than  current -receipt  prices. 
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Eggs  -  2 

Around  these  two  areas  Is  another  area  that  supplies  a 
moderate  surplus.   It  has  more  heavy  breeds  of  chickens  and  smaller 
flocks.   It  sells  a  larger  percentage  of  eggs  to  local  produce  mar- 
kets and  sells  fewer  on  grade.  This  is  the  area  that  supplies  most 
eggs  to  breakers. 

The  third  area  is  around  the  fringe  of  the  region.   It  has 
still  smaller  flocks  and  more  heavy  breeds.   It  sells  mostly  to  re- 
tail grocery  stores.   Production  varies  widely  with  the  season,  re- 
sulting in  low  average  prices. 

This  publication  is  available  from  any  of  the  colleges  in 

the  region. 
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Observe  Safety  Rules  in  Operating  Farm  Machines 

You  can  reduce  accidents  in  using  farm  machinery  if  you  and 
your  operators  will  observe  the  safety  rules  set  up  for  farm  machines, 
says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illinois  safety  specialist. 

The  farm  operator  who  disregards  safety  precautions  is  really 

asking  for  trouble.  Manufacturers  have  gone  a  long  way  in  providing 

safety  features  on  their  machines.  The  manufacturer  has  placed  shields 

over  chains,  sprockets  and  gears.  But  it  is  up  to  the  operator  to  see 
that  these  shields  are  kept  in  place  while  the  machine  is  in  use. 

The  manufacturer  has  also  placed  warning  signs  on  machines 
where  there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  operator.  These  signs  must  be 
observed  if  they  are  to  protect  you. 
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Check  Tractor  Valve  Clearance 


Failure  to   check  valve  clearances  on  your  tractor  can  cause 
valve  failure,    says  J.  A.   Weber,   University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
engineer. 

Hot   gases  burn  the  valve   if   it's  held  open  by  lack  of  valve 
clearance.      On  the  other  hand,    if  there's  too  much  clearance,  you'll 
have  a  noisy  engine  and  the  valves  may  break. 

Clearance  changes  as  the  engine  wears,   Weber  points  out.      So 
set   the  clearance  every  ^00  hour3--tuice  a  year  for  most   tractors.  But 
check  a  new  or  overhauled  tractor  after  the  first   100  hours  of  use, 
especially   if  it   has  rotating  valves. 

Rotating  valves  pick  up  less  face  deposits  and   set   them- 
selves  into  the   cylinder  head.     But   even  they  will  fail   if  there  isn't 
any  clearance.     One  manufacturer  says  to   check  rotating  valves  after 
the  first    50  hours,  Weber  explains. 

Use  a  feeler  gauge  of  the  right   thickness  to   set   the  clear- 
ance.    Turn  the  engine  by  hand  and   set   the   clearance  with  the  piston 
at   top  dead-center.      Clearances  must  be  set   with  a  hot   or  cold  engine, 
depending  on  the  make  of  tractor. 

Look  in  your  operator's  manual  to  find  how  often  to   reset 

clearances.     You  can  even  set  the  clearance  yourself  if  you  follow  the 

manual   carefully.     But    if  you  have  any  doubt,    get  a  mechanic,   Weber 

concludes. 
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Deep  Litter  for  Better  Chicken  Health 

Keep  your  chickens  "high  and  dry"  on  a  deep  litter. 

A  dry,  well-managed  deep  litter  will  mean  less  chance  of 
disease  hitting  your  flock  during  the  cold,  damp  winter,  reports  a 
University  of  Illinois  poultry  specialist. 

D.  J.  Bray  says  that  shallow,  frequently  changed  litter 
may  be  cleaner  than  deep  litter.  But  it  can  get  so  damp  in  just  a 
few  days  during  the  winter  that  rapidly  growing  disease  germs  will 
infect  the  flock. 

A  deep  litter  will  keep  your  flock  "high  and  dry,"  he  says. 

Here's  how  to  start  a  deep  litter:   Put  three  Inches  or 
more  of  clean  litter  on  the  floor  when  you  house  your  pullets.  Then 
add  more  during  the  fall  to  a  depth  of  about  six  Inches  by  Christmas. 

After  that  you  usually  don't  need  to  add  any  more  litter 
until  you  clean  the  floor  for  next  fall's  new  crop  of  pullets. 

But  there's  more  to  it  than  that,  cautions  Bray.  A  deep 
litter  won't  cure  poor  management.  Here  are  a  few  tips  he  gives  to 
keep  a  deep  litter  effective: 

Use  coarsely  ground  corncobs,  chopped  straw,  wood  shavings 
or  sawdust  for  the  litter.  A  good  litter  must  be  coarse  enough  not 
to  pack,  with  enough  evaporating  surface  to  keep  it  dry. 

Stir  the  litter  whenever  it  starts  to  mat.  To  keep  down 

ammonia  fumes,  stir  in  about  15  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  for  each  100 

square  feet  of  floor  space.  Lime  is  usually  needed  in  damp,  cold 

weather. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  5,  1955 

Chicken  Litter  -  2 

Clean  wet  spots  from  around  feeders  and  waterers.  Then  rake 
In  dry  litter.   Keep  this  area  stirred  up. 

When  the  weather  Is  warm,  open  up  the  poultry  house  to  let 
the  litter  dry  out.   It  will  dry  fast  and  be  ready  for  more  cold,  damp 
weather. 

Clean  out  the  house  In  late  spring  if  the  litter  gets  too 
fine  and  dusty.  Or  keep  it  wetted  down  during  the  summer  to  control 
dust  and  to  cool  the  house.  Put  don't  wet  it  too  much  or  it  may  heat 
up  and  make  the  house  hotter. 

Clean  and  disinfect  the  house  completely  each  fall  before 
you  house  new  pullets. 

Follow  these  simple  rules  for  a  good,  deep  litter  and  you'll 

have  a  healthier  poultry  flock.  Bray  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  12,  1955 


Seasonal  Hog  Market  Leveling  Out 

Hogs  may  go  to  market  earlier  this  fall  than  last.  So  the 
price  may  drop  earlier,  and  the  season's  lowest  price  may  be  reached 
several  months  sooner  than  last  year. 

M.  B.  Kirtley,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,  says 
that  this  shows  that  more  and  more  farmers  are  considering  normal  sea- 
sonal price  changes  in  planning  their  production  and  marketing.  They 
can  make  more  money  hy  marketing  hogs  during  high-price  seasons. 

The  "normal"  seasonal  patterns  are  a  good  starting  point  for 
figuring  future  price  trends,  he  says. 

Kirtley  explains  that  pigs  are  born  earlier  these  days  and 

are  raised  and  fed  faster.   So  they  go  to  market  earlier  in  the  year. 

For  example,  more  hogs  are  slaughtered  in  September,  October,  November 

and  March  than  before.  One  reason,  he  says,  is  that  farmers  try  to 

get  away  from  low  price  months  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  when 

hog  slaughter  is  heaviest. 

Hog  prices  are  usually  lowest  in  December,  he  points  out. 
Then  they  rise  to  a  minor  winter  peak.  However,  this  winter  price  rise 
is  smaller  and  less  reliable  than  it  once  was,  he  cautions.  More  fall 
pigs  have  meant  a  more  uniform  yearly  slaughter. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF   SEPTEMBER    12,    1955 

Seasonal  Hog  Market   Leveling  Out    -  2 

From  January  to  April  the  normal  price   change   is   small, 
Klrtley   explains.      Prices  often  dip  about  April  and   rise  during  the 
late   spring.      July  and  August    usually  have  the  highest   prices--and 
that    is  the  reason  more  hogs  may  be  marketed  earlier  this  year,   he 
says . 

More  producers  are  raising  hogs   in  all   seasons  and  turning 
out   a  more  uniform  supply    of  pork  throughout   the  year,    he  adds.     As  a 
result,    there's   less   price  change  than  before. 

Consider   seasonal  price  trends  when  deciding  how  much  to 

feed  hogs,   Kirtley  concludes.     As  a  rule,    it   pays  to   feed  to  heavier 

weights   when  prices   rise.      But    it's  best   to   sell  at    lighter  weights 

anead  of  a  price  down-trend.     However,   Kirtley  cautions  you  not   to 

sell  at    such  light   weights  that   they  may  be  discounted  on  the  current 

market . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  12,  1955 

University  of  Illinois  Exhibits  at  Farm  Progress  Day  Show 

Illinois  farmers  are  invited  to  attend  the  "Carnival  of 
Knowledge"  at  Prairie  Farmer — WLS  Farm  Progress  Day  September  29  to  30 
in  Boone  County. 

The  carnival,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  will  have  nearly  an  acre  of  entertaining  and  in- 
formative exhibits.  They  will  be  collected  in  one  group  of  11  tents 
located  next  to  the  entertainment  stage. 

One  feature  of  the  big  show  will  be  the  dairy  science  depart- 
ment '  s  contest  to  see  how  good  you  are  at  picking  a  dairy  cow  just  by 
her  looks.  Every  hour  the  farmer  who  comes  closest  to  the  production 
records  of  two  similar-looking  cow3--one  a  good  milker  and  the  other  a 
scrub--wlll  get  two  tickets  to  the  International  Dairy  Exposition.  The 
cows  were  selected  from  the  Whitman  Taylor  herd  on  the  farm  where  the 
Farm  Progress  Show  will  be  held. 

Other  college  exhibits  include  Herman,  the  Talking  Pig,  ani- 
mal science;  throwing  balls  at  thieves  of  farm  profits,  agricultural 
economics;  a  "strip-tree"  show,  forestry;  a  rogue's  gallery  of  the  12 
most  wanted  garden  criminals,  horticulture;  and  the  "Bug  House,"  ento- 
mology . 

The  resident  teaching  staff  and  agronomy,  agricultural  en- 
gineering and  agricultural  law  will  also  have  exhibits  at  the  show. 

Each  of  the  10  departments  will  have  a  host  at  its  exhibit 

to  explain  what  you  see,  to  answer  questions  and  to  put  on  demonstra- 
tions. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  12,  1955 

Store  Gasoline  In  Safe  Container 

Break  glass  jugs  after  you've  used  them,  and  you'll  lessen 
the  chances  of  accident  with  gasoline. 

Jugs  that  once  held  cider,  disinfectant  or  other  liquids 
often  end  up  as  gasoline  storage  containers- -and  that's  where  the 
trouble  begins,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett ,  University  of  Illinois  safety 
specialist . 

Here's  why  a  glass  jug  isn't  suited  for  gasoline:   First, 
glass  breaks  easily.   Second,  if  a  gasoline-filled  jug  is  involved  in 
a  fire,  it  will  either  crack  or  explode,  depending  on  how  tight  the 
cap  fits  and  how  much  fuel  is  in  the  jug.   In  either  case,  it  makes  a 
bigger  fire. 

The  solution  is  to  use  a  metal  can,  Hogsett  points  out. 
When  you  buy  a  new  one,  spend  a  little  more  for  a  safety-type  can. 
This  kind  has  a  spring-loaded  lid  that  will  automatically  close  if  the 
can  is  dropped.   It  also  allows  for  expansion  of  the  fuel  without  dam- 
age to  the  can. 

Be  sure  that  the  can  is  painted  bright  red  and  has  "gasoline" 

printed  plainly  on  the  side,  Hogsett  adds. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEIVJBER  12,  1955 

High  Wheat  Yields  on  Soil  Experiment  Fields 

The  1955  wheat  yields  were  unusually  good  on  University  of 
Illinois  soil  experiment  fields,  says  L.  B.  Miller,  University  agrono- 
mist . 

The  average  of  20  scattered  fields  was  about  25  bushels  with- 
out soil  treatment  and  46  with  treatment  and  crop  rotation.  These 
fields  include  12  in  the  dark  soil  area,  the  sand  field  at  Oquawka  and 
seven  fields  on  light  colored  soils  of  southern  Illinois. 

The  greatest  extremes  in  response  were  on  fields  of  gray 
prairie  soil  in  south-central  Illinois,  according  to  Miller.  At 
Brownstown  in  Fayette  county  yields  ranged  from  a  low  of  1. 5  bushels  on 
untreated  soil  to  nearly  60  bushels  on  a  field  under  full  treatment.- 

At  Toledo  in  Cumberland  county  the  range  was  10  to  6^  bush- 
els.  Saline  was  grown  at  Brownstown  and  the  new  variety  Knox  at  To- 
ledo. The  treated  fields  got  lime,  phosphate  and  potash  in  a  rotation 
of  corn,  soybeans,  wheat  and  mixed  legume  hay. 

On  several  of  the  dark  soil  fields,  wheat  growth  was  rank 
this  season.  Miller  says.  As  a  result,  early  lodging  cut  yields  on 
highly  fertile  plots,  especially  in  areas  where  drought  hit  in  195^. 

Plant  food  that  would  have  been  used  by  the  growing  crop  or 

leached  from  the  soil  in  195^  accumulated  and  caused  unusually  early 

growth  of  the  wheat  in  1955,  he  says. 

Cooperative  plots  used  in  a  special  phosphate  experiment 
show  the  difference  in  wheat  yields  between  the  two  seasons,  points 
out  Miller.   Three  plots  were  in  southern  Illinois  and  one  near  Urbana 
on  soils  that  were  deficient  in  phosphorus. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEIVIBER  12,  1955 

High  Wheat  Yields  on  Soil  Experiment  Fields  -  2 

Without  phosphates  the  average  yield  in  the  four  locations 
was  25  bushels  in  195^  and  kO   bushels  in  1955.  With  phosphorus  the 
yields  were  hk   bushels  in  195^  and  55  bushels  in  1955.   Phosphates 
therefore  increased  yields  75  percent  in  195^  and  37  percent  in  1955. 

All  plots  in  these  cooperative  tests  were  well  supplied  with 

lime,  potash  and  nitrogen,  Miller  adds. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  19,  1955 


Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Scholarship  Winners  at  UI 

Thirty-five  University  of  Illinois  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics students  will  get  scholarships  ranging  up  to  $250,  according  to 
C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Sears  Roebuck  scholarships  were  awarded  to  22  students  In 
agriculture  and  six  in  home  economics.  Three  students  each  in  home 
economics  and  agriculture  received  a  Kroger  scholarship. 

A  special  $250  Sears  Roebuck  sophomore  award  In  agriculture 
was  won  by  Charles  E.  Lane,  Route  1,  Shelby vllle.  Lane  was  the  out- 
standing freshman  agriculture  student  last  year,  Smith  says. 

All  of  these  awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  leadership  and 
financial  need. 

Winners  from  this  area  Include:  (Editors:  Please  check  at- 
tached list  for  winners  from  your  area.) 
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List  of  Winners  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Kroger  Scholarships 


Sears  Roebuck  scholarship  in  home  economics 

Mary  Kathryn  Piper — $200 

R.  R.  1 

Sharon,  Wisconsin 

Sharon  Noel  Hoffman — $200 

R.  R.  2 

Elmwood,  Illinois 

Judith  Alice  Samuelson — $100 
Mahomet,  Illinois 


Sears  Roebuck  scholarship  in  agriculture 

David  Eugene  Hartley — $200 
Illiopolis,  Illinois 

Delbert  Alford  Denby $200 

Girard,  Illinois 

Ronald  Henry  Hougas $200 

R.  R.  1 

Sheridan,  Illinois 

Dale  Orville  Helms — $200 
Route  1,  Box  45 
Belleville,  Illinois 

Stephen  Charles  Wood — $200 
Neponset,  Illinois 

Gary  Eugene  Dillow — $200 
803  Worth  33rd  Street 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

William  Richard  Newton- --$200 
Burns id e,  Illinois 

James  Terry  Dolan — $200 
Sullivan,  Illinois 

Willard  Earnest  Siepel---$200 
Tennessee,  Illinois 


John  laRue  Woods — $200 

R.  R.  1 

Taylorville,  Illinois 

Donald  Reinhard  Coordes $200 

Dan;:orth,  Illinois 


Romaine  Kay  Schoonhoven — $100 

Box  kkk 

Forreston,  Illinois 

Ruth  Evelyn  Rohl---$100 
Sidell,  Illinois 


Marilyn  Jean  Wilcoxon- 

Box  42A 

Newman,  Illinois 


•$100 


James  Arnold  Yeoman — $100 
Dakota,  Illinois 

John  Wayne  Rehn — $100 
Osco,  Illinois 

Donald  Edwin  Yates— $100 

R.  R.  h 

Kinmiuidy,  Illinois 

Raymond  Vern  Moffitt  — -$100 

R.  R.  2 

Milan,  Illinois 

James  Dwight  Whitaker $100 

Forest  City,  Illinois 

David  Wayne  Wood- --$100 

R.  R.  1 

Seymour,  Illinois 

James  William  Asher — $100 
St.  Joseph,  Illinois 

Norman  Lee  Virden — $100 
Ramsey,  Illinois 

William  Charles  Lyons— $100 

R.  R.  1 

Amboy,  Illinois 

Kenneth  Frederic  Weber — $100  (Sophomore 
333  West  Union  Street         Extension) 
Edwardsville ,  Illinois 
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Kroger  scholarship  in  home  economics 

Joyce  Lynn  Lutz  — -$200 
Gardner,  Illinois 

Kathleen  Ann  Redington — $200 
Galena,  Illinois 

Patricia  Ann  McKee — $200 
Varna,  Illinois 


Kroger  scholarship  in  agriculture 

Richard  Dale  Geschwind — $200 
Ransom,  Illinois 

Roger  Franklyn  Kensil $200 

R.  R.  1 

Shelbyville,  Illinois 

John  Ralph  Revell,  Jr.— $200 

R.  R.  1 

Tolono,  Illinois 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Nutrition  Conference  Open  to  All 

Homemakers,  home  advisers^  teachers  and  others  Interested  in 
nutrition  are  invited  to  attend  the  Illinois  Nutrition  Committee's 
fall  meeting  September  24  at  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Registration  will  be  in  the  Pine  Arts  Building,  3520  Seventh  Avenue, 
beginning  at  8:30  a.m.  CST. 

The  two  sessions  of  the  day  will  center  around  the  theme  that 
food  makes  a  difference  in  a  person's  diet.  Dr.  Josef  Brozek,  School 
of  Public  Health,  University  of  Minnesota,  will  discuss  adult  weight 
problems.  Dr.  Ploy  Eugenia  Whitehead,  head  of  home  economics  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  will  lead  a  discussion  on  community  education  in 
nutrition. 

Winnebago  and  Peoria  county  representatives  will  report  on 
their  counties'  weight  control  and  nutrition  programs.   Dr.  Janice  M. 
Smith,  head  of  home  economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  con- 
clude the  conference  with  the  latest  news  in  nutrition. 

Reservations  for  the  luncheon  must  be  sent  by  Wednesday, 

September  21,  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Beckstrom  at  Augustana  College. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  19,  1955 

Safety  Demonstrations  at  Corn  Harvest  Days 

Safety  will  be  a  big  feature  of  the  WGN  Corn  Harvest  Days 
set  for  September  29  and  30  and  October  1  at  Pontlac. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  a  "safety  car"  will  be  demonstrated  on 
the  square  in  Pontlac  by  Art  Henderson  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illiois  safety  special- 
ist . 

The  car  will  show  braking  distances  at  different  speeds  and 

reaction  time  in  hitting  the  brakes  after  seeing  a  hazard,  Hogsett  ex- 
plains. Henderson  will  show  how  braking  distance  grows  larger  as  the 
speed  gets  faster. 

On  Friday  morning  a  full-sized  tractor  will  be  tipped  over 
backward  to  show  what  an  improper  hitch  can  do,  Hogsett  says.   It  will 
also  be  tipped  on  its  side  after  hitting  a  road  bucip  at  a  speed  of  six 
miles  an  hour. 

Also  on  Friday  morning  Walter  Kidde  Company  of  Chicago  will 
show  how  to  put  out  different  kinds  of  fires  with  the  proper  fire  ex- 
tinguishers.  Some  fires  are  harder  to  put  cut  than  oth'^rs,  and  this 
demonstration  will  show  the  right  kind  of  extinguishers  to  have  around 
the  farm  and  home. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  19,  1955 

Use  Power  Tools  In  Hoof  Care 

Hoof  trimming,  long  a  hand  operation  on  the  farm,  is  bowing 
to  the  era  of  power  tools. 

W.  W.  Yapp  of  the  dairy  science  department,  University  of 
Illinois,  and  W.  W.  Albert  of  the  animal  science  department  say  that 
disc-type  sanders  are  being  used  more  and  more  in  caring  for  the  feet 
of  cattle. 

You  can  fit  small  electric  drills  with  sanding  discs  that 
have  bits  attached.  This  tool  will  supplement  such  older  pieces  of 
hand  equipment  as  chisels  and  mallets,  snippers,  draw  knives  and  rasps. 

You  can  also  use  motor  power  to  restrain  animals  to  trim 
their  hoofs.  A  new  table  with  a  special  mechanism  powered  by  a  trac- 
tor or  electric  motor  has  a  platform  to  which  the  animal  is  fastened  in 
a  vertical  position.  The  platform  is  then  lowered  to  a  horizontal 
position.   Many  artificial  insemination  associations  and  owners  of 
large  purebred  herds  are  beginning  to  use  this  table. 

A  simple,  cheaper  stock  developed  by  the  dairy  science  de- 
partment consists  of  a  platform  with  two  H-frames  of  pipe  attached 
along  the  sides.   To  work  on  the  bottom  of  a  hind  hoof,  you  pry  the 
cow's  leg  up  with  a  separate  length  of  pipe  placed  over  the  stock's 
cross-pieces.  You  can  get  plans  for  this  stock  from  the  Dairy  Science 

Department,  Room  215,  Animal  Sciences  Building,  Urbana . 

The  fourth  and  cheapest  way  to  restrain  cattle  for  hoof  care 
is  to  place  two  half  hitches  around  the  animal's  body  and  throw  it  to 
the  ground.   The  feet  can  be  tied  if  necessary. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF   SEFTEiViBER    19,    1955 

Use  Power  Tools  in  Hoof  Care  -  2 

Yapp  points  out  that  proper  hoof  trimming  is  one  of  the 
more  difficult  husbandry  techniques  and  is  likely  to  be  neglected  on 
the  average  dairy  farm.  Albert  notes  that  beef  or  dairy  cows  and 
bulls  confined  to  lots,  and  especially  show  animals ,  are  more  apt  to 
need  hoof  trimming  than  cattle  in  a  pasture. 

A  hoof  that  is  unevenly  worn  throws  extra  strain  on  the 
bones  and  ligaments  of  the  lower  leg.   Shape  the  bearing  surfaces  on 
the  bottom  of  the  hoof.   In  addition,  trim  toe  length  to  prevent  over- 
lapping and  rubbing. 

Use  a  mallet  and  chisel  to  trim  toe  length  on  standing  cat- 
tle. Snippers  of  various  kinds  and  sanders  are  used  for  cutting  toes 
and  shaping  the  bottom  of  the  hoof. 

Knowing  how  nuch  to  trim  from  the  hoof  is  largely  a  matter 
of  experience.   It's  generally  a  good  idea  to  stop  when  the  bottom  of 
the  hoof  starts  to  show  a  rosy  color.   If  you  trim  beyond  that,  you 
may  draw  blood. 

Albert  and  Yapp  recommend  trimming  the  hoofs  of  show  animals 

two  vreeks  to  a  month  before  show  time  to  insure  that  the  animal  will 

not  have  tender  feet  while  on  display. 
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Farm  News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  26,  1955 


Feeder  Calf  Sale  at  Dixon  Springs 

October  6 ard 7  are  two  big  days  for  southern  Illinois  farmers 
who  feed  cattle.  Those  are  the  dates  of  the  big  feeder  calf  sale  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 

The  1955  sale  will  be  the  largest  ever  held  in  that  area, 
reports  Clarence  Allbritten,  chairman  of  the  Egyptian  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  helping  to  sponsor  the  event.  On  October  6,  1,000 
calves  will  be  sold,  and  the  next  day  800  yearling  feeders  will  be 
auctioned  off. 

The  Dixon  Springs  station  is  located  13  miles  northeast  of 
Vienna,  Illinois. 

Livestock  specialists  from  the  University  will  sort  all  the 
consigned  cattle  into  uniform  lots  according  to  size,  sex  and  quality. 

Before  the  sale  the  livestock  association  will  screen  the 
farms  that  produced  the  cattle.  Only  cattle  that  meet  the  associ- 
ation's standards  will  be  accepted  for  sale.  They  must  be  the  type 
farmers  like  to  have  in  their  feedlots. 

Herefords  make  up  80  percent  of  the  cattle  consigned,  Angus 
18  percent  and  Shorthorn  2  percent .  Five  hundred  feeders  were  sold 
in  1950  and  1,209  in  195^. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER   26,    1955 

High-Froducing  Cows  Meke   Good  Returns 

High-producing  cows  are  the  on]y  kind  a  dairyman  can  afford  to  ovm. 

G.  W.    Harpestad,   extension  dairy  specialist  at   the  University 
'Of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  that   high-producing  cows 
usually  produce  milk  at   lovrer  cost  and  bring  higher  net   returns  than 
their   lower  producing   sisters.    A  study  of  DKIA   records   shows  that  it  costs 
more  to  feed  high-producing  cows,   but   the  value  of  product   is   so  much 
higher  that   it  more  than  offsets  the  higher  feed  costs. 

A  group  of  herds  averaging  7,880  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  had 
an  average  feed  cost  of  $1^5  per  cow.     A   second  group  of  herds  that 
averaged  13,290  pounds  of  milk  had  an  average  feed  cost  of  $l89  per 
cow. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  net   return  for  the  low-producing  herds 
was   $1^3,   while  those  producing  at  a  higher  level  returned  $3^9  per 
cow,   or  almost  2^  times  as  much.     This   study  shows  that   it   is  the  high- 
producing  cow  that  makes  the  profit   for  the  dairyman. 

Results  of  another  study  of  DHIA   records  made  several  years 

ago--but   still  true  today--show  that   it  takes  four  cows  each  producing 

200  pounds  of  butterfat  or  two  cows  each  producing  300  pounds  to  equal 
the  returns  over  feed  cost   of  one  cow  producing  500  pounds  of  butter- 
fat   in  one  year. 

The  largest   herds  do  not  always  make  the  highest  net   returns. 
Sometimes   it   is  profitable  to  have  an  empty  stall.      It   certainly  is   if 
lyou  have  only  a  low  producer  to  put   into  it . 

Dairymen  today  are  in  a  very  bad  cost-price  squeeze.     The 
best  thing  the  individual  dairyman  can  do  to  overcome  this   situation 
lis  to  keep  only  high-producing  cows.     The  greatest   single  factor  in 
profitable  dairying  is  the  level  of  production  of  the  cows. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  26,  1955 

Stomach  V/orms  Infest  Lambs 

Stomach  worms  were  the  biggest  cause  of  death  among  lambs 
in  cases  brought  to  the  diagnostic  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  during  August. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  supervisor  of  the  State  Department  di- 
agnostic laboratory,,  cooperating  with  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine,  urges  sheep  raisers  and  persons  who  are  shipping  in  feeder  lambs 
to  take  precautions  against  stomach  worms  and  other  parasites. 

Stomach  worms  are  most  common  from  midsummer  to  early  fall. 
Danger  of  infestation  increases  as  pastures  get  short.  The  sheep 
pick  up  worm  larvae  on  the  ground  as  they  graze. 

Keys  to  preventing  worms  in  Illinois  farm  flocks  are  rotat- 
ing and  not  overstocking  pastures.  Also,  you  should  check  newly  pur- 
chased feeder  lambs  for  worms  and  treat  them  if  necessary. 

Symptoms  of  infestation  are  similar  to  those  of  many  other 

conditions.  A  veterinarian  can  diagnose  the  trouble  by  microscopic 

examination  of  feces  of  the  sheep. 

Phenothiazine  is  considered  the  most  effective  drug  for  con- 
trolling the  common  stomach  worm.   Urine  of  treated  animals  turns  red 
on  exposure  to  air,  but  that  is  due  to  oxidation  of  a  dye  in  the  drug 
and  not  to  blood. 

Don't  expect  treatment  with  phenothiazine  to  take  the  place 
of  good  management  and  sanitation.   It ' s  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  mix- 
ture of  phenothiazine  and  salt  before  the  sheep  throughout  the  year. 
A  common  mixture  is  12  pounds  of  salt  to  each  pound  of  the  drug. 

Give  treatments,  if  needed,  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  be- 
cause infested  sheep  will  not  thrive  during  the  winter.   Also,  worm 
infestations  are  due  to  adult  parasites  living  over  the  winter  in  sheep 
rather  than  to  larvae  persisting  in  pastures. 
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Farm  News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER   3,    1955 

Corn  Elevator  Dangerous 

Corn  elevators   have  taken  the  backache   out   of  cribbing  corn. 
But  at   least   half  a  dozen  Illinois  farmers  are  injured  in  elevat'^r  ac- 
cidents each  year,   according  to  0.   L.   Hogsett,    farm  safety  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Two   of  the  most   dangerous   points  are   the  tumbling  rods   run- 
ning from  the  tractor  or   jack  to  the  elevator  and  from  the  elevator  to 
the   hoist.      Without   a    shield,    they're  ready  to   grab   loose   clothing  or 
gloves.     Once  they  get   a  hold,    they  don't   let   loose. 

Because  there  are  many  gears,    sprockets  and   chains  that    can't 
be   shielded,    it's  wise  to   keep  children  away  from  the  elevator.     And, 
for  your  own   safety,    wear   close-fitting  clothes   that   won't    catch  on 
moving  parts. 

Hogsett   also  adds  this  word  of   caution:      When  moving  an  ele- 
vator,   vratch  to   make   sure   it   doesn't   touch  overhead   electric  wires. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEfl  OF  OCTOBER  3,  1955 


Bankers  to  Study  Farm  Problems 

Illinois  bankers  will  spend  one  day  on  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture before  tackling  their  own  problems  in  an  agriculture— bank 
management  conference  at  the  University  of  Illinois  October  l8  and  19. 

An  address  by  Don  Paarlberg,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture^  at  a  dinner  meeting  the  first  evening  will  highlight  the 
agriculture  program.   Highlighting  the  bank  management  portion  will  be 
a  discussion  of  the  banker's  role  in  industrial  development  by  S.  P. 
Walsh  of  Industrial  Planning  Associates  of  San  Francisco.  He  will 
speak  at  a  luncheon  the  second  day. 

Other  speakers  on  agriculture  include  farm  economists  L.  H. 
Simerl,  A.  G.  Mueller,  W.  D.  Buddemeier  and  E.  R.  Swanson,  agronomist 
E.  H.  Tyner  and  beef  specialist  A.  L.  Neumann  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture  and  Douglas  F.  Graves,  agricultural 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association. 

T.  S.  Hamilton,  associate  director  of  the  University  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  will  speak,  and  a  panel  will  discuss  ag- 
ricultural activities  of  banks.   On  the  panel  will  be  Gordon  Sears  of 
the  Citizens  First  National  Bank,  Princeton;  J.  M.  Shandan,  Home  State 
Bank,  Jefferson,  Iowa;  and  W.  W.  McLaughlin,  Citizens  National  Bank, 
Decatur. 

Speaking  on  bank  management  will  be  J.  Stanley  Weis,  National 
Bank  of  Mattoon;  Russell  M.  Nolen,  University  economist;  State  Senator 
E.  B.  Groan,  American  National  Bank  of  Pekin;  Wayne  Hummer  of  Wayne 
Hummer  and  Co.;  and  Paul  M.  Van  Arsdell,  associate  dean.  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  3,  1955 

Shipping  Fever  Can  Cause  Serious  Losses 

If  you're  bringing  In  feeder  calves  to  fatten  this  fall,  try 
to  keep  shipping  fever  from  taking  out  the  profits  first. 

Shipping  fever  is  a  serious  infectious  disease  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  death  rate  is  often  high,  especially  in  young  animals. 
Dr.  R.  D.  Hatch  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of 
Illinois,  says  the  disease  is  starting  to  appear  in  the  state  now. 

You  can  prevent  losses  or  greatly  reduce  them  by  careful 
management  during  shipping.   Hatch  says,  "We  emphasize  getting  those 
feeders  here  by  the  most  direct  route  possible.   The  more  stockyards 
they  pass  through,  the  more  chance  they  have  to  pick  up  the  disease." 

Feeders  should  not  be  overdriven  before  loading  and  not  be 
overcrowded.   They  should  be  protected  from  extreme  cold  and  dampness 
while  in  transit.   To  be  able  to  resist  disease,  the  animals  need  in- 
tervals of  rest  with  food  and  water  about  every  24  hours. 

V/hen  your  feeders  arrive,  give  them  plenty  of  water  but  no 
food  immediately.   During  the  first  week  or  so,  do  not  give  them  a  full 
feed  of  a  heavy  carbohydrate  ration.   Feeders  don't  need  much  shelter. 
They  can  withstand  subzero  weather  if  they  are  dry  and  out  of  the  wind, 
says  Hatch. 

Shipping  fever  symptoms  are  high  temperatures,  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  weight,  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  nose,  swollen,  vatery 
eyes,  shivering  and  coughing,  weakness  and  labored  breathing.   If  the 
attack  is  acute,  animals  may  die  suddenly;  if  mild,  they  may  recover 

in  a  week. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  3,    1955 

Shipping  Fever  Can  Cause  Serious  Losses  -  2 

To  keep  the  disease  out  of  livestock  already  on  your  farm. 
Isolate  newly  purchased  feeder  calves  for  about  10  days.  Vaccinating 
with  bacterlns  at  least  10  days  before  shipping,  or  injecting  an  anti- 
serum, may  reduce  losses.   Consult  a  veterinarian  about  these  measures. 

In  an  actual  outbreak,  keep  sick  animals  quiet  in  dry,  well- 
ventilated  quarters  and  feed  a  light,  nourishing  ration.   Burn  or  bury 
the  carcasses  of  animals  that  die  from  the  disease,  and  disinfect  the 
quarters. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  10,  1955 

To  Hold  Veterinary  Conference  October  13-14 

Some  250  veterinarians  will  find  out  what's  new  in  their 
field  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  I3  and  l4.  That's  the  date  of 
the  36th  annual  Illinois  Conference  and  Extension  Short  Course  for 
Veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Boley,  chairman  of  the  conference  committee,  says 
that  special  items  of  interest  will  include  a  tour  of  the  college's 
new  large-animal  clinic  building  and  use  of  closed-circuit  television 
for  the  first  time  in  the  conference. 

New  information  about  fighting  livestock  and  animal  diseases, 
trends  in  diagnostic  procedures  and  techniques  ranging  from  dentistry 
for  cows  to  surgery  for  sows  are  conference  topics  of  visiting  speakers, 
practicing  veterinarians  and  college  staff  members. 

The  meeting  will  also  include  class  reunions,  a  banquet  on 
Thursday  evening  and  a  special  program  for  wives  of  attending  veteri- 
narians. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  10,  1955 

Antibiotics  Can  Prevent  Listeriosis  Losses 

Some  new  antibiotics  may  prevent  cattle  deaths  from  listeri- 
osis if  treatment  is  given  while  the  disease  is  in  its  early  stages^ 
says  a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian. 

Dr.  Bruce  Brodie  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  clinic 
says  that  previously  listeriosis  vras  always  considered  fatal,  the  in- 
fected animals  dying  In  two  days  to  a  week. 

The  disease  usually  appears  in  winter  and  spring.   Some 
cases  in  cows  and  sheep  are  found  in  Illinois  each  year,  says  Dr.  Brodie. 

Listeriosis  Is  not  highly  contagious,  and  how  it  is  spread  is 
not  known.  The  chief  step  you  can  take  if  you  suspect  that  a  cow  or 
sheep  is  infected  is  to  call  a  veterinarian  quickly  for  accurate  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  with  antibiotics. 

Bacteria  cause  the  disease  and  resultant  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  Also  known  as  circling  disease,  listeriosis  often  causes  an  in- 
fected animal  to  circle  persistently  in  one  direction. 

Other  symptoms  are  dullness  and  fever  in  the  animal,  a  droopy 
ear  and  inflamed  eye  on  one  side  and  a  stringy  nasal  discharge.  An  in- 
fected animal  may  also  stand  with  its  head  pressed  against  a  wall  or 
fence.   If  no  treatment  is  given,  the  eventual  result  is  paralysis 
and  death. 

Listeriosis  may  be  confused  in  diagnosis  with  other  types  of 

encephalitis  (brain  inflammation)  or  with  ketosis  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
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Illinois  ^-H'ers  to  Receive  Special  Awards 

Illinois  4-H  Club  members  will  receive  eight  educational 

awards  this  fall  for  outstanding  achievement  from  funds  provided  by 

the  Santa  Pe  Railway  System  and  the  Chicago  and  North  Vestern  Railway 

System. 

Under  the  Santa  Fe  award  program,  four  of  the  winners  will 

« 

represent  Illinois  as  delegates  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  November  2?  to  December  1.  Two  winners  will  receive  $250  col- 
lege scholarships.   Selection  of  the  scholarship  winners  is  based  on 
individual  all-round  4-H  project  work. 

These  awards  are  the  state's  share  of  68  educational  awards 
and  25  $250  scholarships  provided  by  the  railroad  through  the  National 
Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work  for  distribution  in  11  states. 

As  in  previous  years,  Santa  Pe  will  honor  its  award  winners 
at  a  special  dinner  in  Chicago  during  Club  Congress. 

One  of  the  winners  selected  in  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 
program  will  be  a  delegate  to  Club  Congress.  Another  will  receive  a 
$100  college  scholarship.  The  scholarship  winner  will  be  chosen  from 
among  the  Illinois  delegation  to  the  Congress.   Both  winners  will  be 
guests  of  the  railroad  at  a  breakfast  during  the  Chicago  meeting. 

Additional  support  by  the  railroad  through  the  National  Com- 
mittee provides  for  similar  awards  in  six  other  states. 
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FOR  RELEASE  V/EEK  OF  OCTOBER  10,  1955 

"Playing  the  Picker"  Can  Be  Costly 

If  you  "play  the  horses"  and  lose,  it's  money  down  the  drain. 
But  when  you  "play  the  picker"  and  lose,  you  may  lose  both  money  and  a 
finger,  hand  or  arm,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist. 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

When  you  try  to  clean  or  adjust  a  picker  while  it's  running, 
you're  betting  your  hand,  your  arm  or  maybe  even  your  life  to  save  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

You're  doing  the  same  thing  when  you  don't  put  the  power 
take-off  shield  on  the  picker.  The  few  minutes  it  takes  to  attach 
shields  can  save  many  dollars  and  months  of  time  if  it  prevents  an 
accident . 

The  smart  bettor,  and  the  wise  farmer,  won't  put  up  some- 
thing so  valuable  as  a  hand  when  the  most  he  can  gain  is  a  minute  or 
two. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  17,  1955 


U.  I.  Sheep  Day.  October  28 

Sheep  scientists  and  other  leaders  in  the  sheep  industry  will 
bring  Illinois  sheep  raisers  up  to  date  on  production  and  management 
research  and  other  developments  in  the  sheep  industry  at  the  annual 
sheep  day  at  the  University  of  Illinois  October  28. 

Ten  reports  have  been  scheduled,  five  on  feeding  experiments 
at  the  University  and  at  its  Dixon  Springs  experiment  station. 

A  western  sheepman,  Lamar  Esplin  of  Lamar,  Colorado,  will 
discuss  "The  Western  Sheepman  and  You."  C.  W.  Monier  of  the  Monier 
Sheep  Co.,  of  Montgomery,  will  talk  about  profitable  lamb  feeding  in 
Illinois.  Dale  Rouse,  manager  of  the  Illinois  Wool  Marketing  Assn., 
will  explain  a  new  self-help  program  for  the  sheep  industry.  Vocational 
agriculture  teacher  S.  R.  Jackson  of  Seneca,  will  give  his  experiences 
with  sheep  as  a  project  for  boys;  and  D.  E.  Walker  of  the  University 

will  report  on  the  1955  sheep  production  project. 

Reports  on  feeding  include  "what  feeds  lambs  like  In  a  creep" 
by  William  Gaither,  "85-pound  lambs  in  June  or  100  pounds  in  October?" 
by  U.  S.  Garrigus,  results  of  195^-55  self-feeding  experiment  by  E.  E. 
Hatfield,  summer  pasture  for  weaned  lambs  by  J .  M.  Lewis,  and  soiling 
for  suckling  lambs  by  H.  A.  Gate.  All  are  from  the  University.  Gate 
and  Lewis  are  stationed  at  Dixon  Springs. 

The  student  animal  science  organization,  the  Hoof  and  Horn 
Club, will  serve  lunch. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  IJ ,    1955 

Annual  U.  I.  Cattle  Feeders  Day  November  k 

Illinois  cattlemen  will  get  their  annual  report  of  cattle 
feeding  research  on  November  4  at  the  annual  Cattle  Feeders  Day  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  program  starts  at  9:30  a.m.  with  a  tour  of  feeding  ex- 
periments now  under  way.  Reports  of  completed  research  and  the  progress 
reports  of  long-range  research  will  start  at  11:00. 

Highlights  of  the  program  will  be  results  of  three  studies 
on  stilbestrol.   Two  studies  concern  gains  from  feeding  this  hormone-- 
one  on  drylot  and  the  other  on  pasture--and  one  concerns  carcass  qual- 
ity of  stilbestrol-fed  steers. 

Two  reports  will  deal  with  the  use  of  oat  silage  in  beef  cat- 
tle rations  as  a  means  of  selling  a  low-profit  crop  in  corn-belt  rota- 
tions , 

The  use  of  beef  rations  in  pellet  form  will  be  discussed^  as 
will  the  use  of  hormones  and  antibiotics  in  beef  rations.  Also  on  the 
program,  is  a  discussion  of  the  beef  cattle  outlook. 

Lunch  will  be  served  by  the  Hoof  and  Horn  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion of  students  majoring  in  animal  science. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER    1?,    1955 

¥ear  Right    Clothing   for  Corn -Picking 

You've  heard  the   saying,    "clothes   make  the   man.'"     Not   only 
can  they  make  the  man,    but   they   can  also  be  the   cause  of  his   death. 
Records    show  that    the   wrong  kind  of  clothes  are  often  responsible   for 
accidents  around   corn-harvesting  ciachlnery,    says  0.   L.    Hogsett ,    ex- 
tension  safety   specialist.    University    of   Illinois   College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

A   man  running  a   corn  picker   should  wear   clothes  that   won't 

catch  on  moving  gears,    belts   shafts  and  other  parts.      Even  a   fairly 
smooth  shaft    can  grab  a  torn  pants   leg,    beginning  with  one  little 
thread  and  then  gobbling  up  the   rest   of  the  pants--wlth  the   victim  in 
them. 

Watch  what    kind  of  gloves  you  wear  too.      No   gloves  at   all 
are   safest;    but    if  the  weather  makes  them  necessary,   wear  cloth  ones 
without    floppy  gauntlets.      Keep  away  from  double-thumb  gloves   expe- 
clally.      Leather  gloves  are  not  as   safe  as  cloth  gloves  because  they 
won't   pull  off  as   easily   if  they  become  caught. 

If  you've  been  putting  off  mending  some  of  those   old   clothes, 

do   it    now  before   corn-picking   season  begins.      It   may  prevent   an   injury 

or  perhaps    save  your   life. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  17,  1955 


Sanitation  Helps  Save  Small  Pigs 

You'll  have  more  than  just  three  little  pigs  to  go  to  market 
if  you  use  good  management  practices,  especially  sanitation,  during 
fall  farrowing. 
"  Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 

Veterinary  Medicine  lists  these  ways  to  prevent  losses  inyoung  litters: 
■         A  few  days  before  the  sow  is  due  to  farrow,  wash  her,  paying 

particular  attention  to  the  udder,  and  place  her  in  a  clean, disinfected 

farrowing  stall.   Peed  her  a  light  balanced  ration  with  bran  in  it 

for  a  mild  laxative. 

Be  on  hand  to  assist  if  needed  when  the  pigs  are  born.   If 

trouble  develops,  call  a  veterinarian  immediately. 
I  Keep  people  away  from  the  stall  to  prevent  introduction  of 

hog  diseases,  particularly  TGE  (transmissible  gastroenteritis),  which 

is  mighty  rough  on  new  pigs. 

Dry  the  pigs  after  they  are  born,  and  put  them  to  nurse  as 

soon  as  possible.   Provide  iron  for  their  blood  by  swabbing  the  sow's 

udder  once  a  day  with  a  copperas  solution  (one  pound  of  copperas  in 

three  quarts  of  boiling  water)  or  by  sprinkling  the  solution  on  a 

chunk  of  clean  sod  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  stall. 

Cleanliness  is  vital  in  preventing  infection  in  a  newborn 

pig's  navel.   For  proper  care  of  the  navel,  pick  up  a  pig  as  it  is 

born,  milk  the  fluid  from  the  umbilical  cord  and  dip  it  in  a  mild 

tincture  of  iodine. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  17,  1955 

Sanitation  Helps  Save  Small  Pigs  -  2 

Keep  the  young  animals  warm  and  dry.  Wee  pigs  that  get 
chilled  are  quick  to  die.  A  brooder  made  from  a  wood  cover  and  heated 
by  an  electric  light  bulb  gives  enough  warmth  for  a  litter.  To  provide 
heat  but  prevent  burns,  a  75-watt  bulb  should  be  about  18  inches  from 
the  pigs  and  heat  lamps  should  be  about  24  inches  high. 

You  may  file  down  the  young  pigs'  wolf  teeth  or  clip  them 
with  side  cutters  to  cut  down  injuries.   If  you  use  cutters,  be  care- 
ful not  to  shatter  the  teeth  down  into  the  gums,  opening  the  way  to 
infection. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  24,  I955 


Cattle  Feeders  Day  Set  for  November  4 

Early  comers  at  the  annual  Cattle  Feeders  Day  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  on  Friday j  November  4,  will  have  a  chance  to  look 
over  the  cattle  on  experiments  to  be  reported  later. 

They  will  also  have  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  animals  the 
University  will  be  showing  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition 
later  in  November. 

Experiments  to  be  visited  include  finishing  stilbestrol-fed 
steers  on  pasture  or  drylot,  oat  silage  for  wintering  yearling  calves, 
oat  silage  for  fattening  heifer  calves,  stilbestrol  in  steer  calf  win- 
tering rations  and  effect  of  maturity  and  moisture  content  on  feeding 
value  of  oat  silage.  Visitors  will  also  see  the  cattle  on  digestive 
trials  that  will  just  be  starting. 

Besides  reports  on  these  experiments,  there  will  be  reports 
on  pellet ized  steer  rations,  use  of  antibiotics  and  hormones  in  fat- 
tening rations  and  the  outlook  for  beef  cattle. 

Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  by  the  Hoof  and 

Horn  Club,  an  organization  of  students  majoring  in  animal  science. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  24,  1955 

Take  Precautions  In  Storing  Shelled  Corn  In  Silos 

You  may  relieve  some  of  your  storage  problem  this  fall  by 
putting  shelled  corn  into  your  silo. 

But  you'll  have  to  take  some  of  the  same  precautions  you 
would  take  for  any  tight  grain  storage,  says  J.  T.  Clayton,  agricul- 
tural engineer  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  grain  must  be  dry  when  it  goes  into  storage.   Clayton 

says  it  isn't  practical  to  dry  shelled  corn  after  it  is  put  into  the 

silo . 

Thirteen  percent  moisture  will  hold  the  corn  until  spring. 

It  will  have  to  be  11  or  12  percent  if  you  want  to  store  it  longer  than 

that.  For  new  corn,  that  means  artificial  drying. 

Even  under  these  conditions,  says  Clayton,  minor  spoilage 

will  be  likely  to  occur  on  top  of  the  grain.  Limited  ventilation  of 

the  corn  will  check  this  spoilage. 

You'll  also  have  to  keep  moisture  out.  Make  sure  all  joints 
in  your  silo  are  water-tight.   Check  to  see  if  the  silo  walls  are  in 
good  condition.  Look  over  all  mortar  joints  in  block  or  tile  silos, 
and  check  joints  in  stave  silos.   Seal  doors  with  some  kind  of  mastic. 

A  good  floor  covering  to  ward  off  ground  water  and  a  good 
roof  are  other  essentials  for  tight  storage  of  shelled  corn  in  silos. 

Silos  designed  to  hold  grass  silage  will  probably  be  strong 

enough  to  hold  shelled  corn.  But  if  they're  made  to  hold  corn  silage, 

you'll  need  some  strengthening. 

Check  with  your  dealer  or  silo  manufacturer  for  any  ideas  on 
strengthening  your  silo.   Ordinarily,  silos  up  to  40  feet  high  can  be 
strengthened  by  doubling  the  reinforcing  hoops  halfway  up  the  structure. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  24,  1955 

Big  Demand  for  Veterinary  Students 

High  school  seniors  seeking  college  training  in  a  profes- 
sional field  where  jobs  are  plentiful  will  find  a  big  demand  for  vet- 
erinarians to  help  protect  the  nation's  public  health  and  huge  live- 
stock industry. 

Dr.  Robert  Graham,  dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine,  says  the  college  receives  notices  of  about 
twice  as  many  job  openings  as  there  are  graduates  to  fill  them. 

Employment  for  veterinarians  ranges  from  private  practice 
to  jobs  in  research,  in  the  meat -processing  Industry  and  in  all  types 
of  government  health  services.  The  "vigilance  of  veterinarians"  is 
needed  to  keep  meat  production  climbing,  declares  Dean  Graham. 

Veterinary  medicine  is  a  six-year  course.  Two  years  of  pre- 
paratory work  at  any  accredited  college  are  required  before  enrollment 
in  the  four-year  professional  training  in  a  veterinary  college. 

Graduate  veterinarians  must  be  able  to  diagnose,  treat  and 
control  both  animal  and  poultry  diseases,  as  well  as  know  about  animal 

diseases  that  attack  human  beings. 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
gives  preference  to  Illinois  residents,  but  out-of-state  students  are 
accepted  if  there  is  room.  A  new  veterinary  science  building  finished 
in  1952  and  a  new  large-animal  clinic  built  this  year  have  greatly  im- 
proved professional  training  facilities. 

1         A  high  school  senior,  especially  one  with  farm  background 
'and  experience  with  animals,  who  is  interested  in  becoming  a  "vet," 
should  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class  and  have  these  credits: 
English,  3  units;  language,  2  units;  and  algebra  and  geometry,  1  unit  each. 

*         You  can  get  further  information  about  veterinary  medicine 
training  by  writing  to  Dean  Robert  Graham,  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  24,  1955 

Illinois  Egg  Law  Helps  Produce  Better  Eggs 

You  can  see  only  the  outside  of  an  egg  when  you  buy  It.  But 
it's  the  inside  that  tells  whether  It's  good  or  bad. 

Best  protection  for  keeping  bad  eggs  off  the  market  is  the 
Illinois  egg  law,  says  D.  J.  Bray,  extension  poultry  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  law  encourages  both  the  production  and  the  sale  of  good 
eggs.  Bad  eggs  cause  heavy  candling  losses  for  egg  producers,  and  if 
sold  they  greatly  reduce  the  consiomer' s  appetite  for  eggs. 

Egg  producers  can't  afford  to  market  bad  eggs.  Bray  says.  He 
offers  these  few  simple  production  and  marketing  suggestions  that  will 
cut  candling  losses  to  a  minimum: 

1.  Buy  chicks  from  good  stock  that  lay  few  eggs  with 
1  blood  spots. 

2.  Gather  eggs  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

3.  Store  them  immediately  in  a  cool,  moist  room  that 
is  free  from  odors. 

4.  Market  eggs  twice  a  week. 

M         Producers  who  take  only  good  eggs  to  market  are  helping  them- 
selves to  greater  poultry  profits.  And  they  also  make  it  easier  for 
the  Illinois  egg  law  to  work  as  it  should. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  24,  1955 

Clean  Heating  Equipment  Reduces  Fire 

Defective  heating  and  cooking  equipment  caused  80,000  build- 
ing fires  In  195^,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist. 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   That's  nearly  15  per- 
cent of  all  building  fires  and  ranks  recond  only  to  matches  and  smoking. 

November  through  March  are  the  months  of  heavy  loss  In  dwell- 
ing fires,  Hogsett  says.   In  one  way  or  another  chimneys  cause  a  big 
share  of  these  fires.   Chimneys  must  be  cleaned  once  a  year,  and  flues 
\   must  be  checked,  cracks  filled  and  defects  repaired.  Farmers  and 

townspeople  alike  are  urged  to  check  their  heating  plants  from  fire 
,  pot  to  chimney  top  and  make  needed  repairs  Immediately. 

Let's  all  observe  fire  prevention  week  the  year  around.   If 
we  could  eliminate  just  four  of  the  most  common  hazards  on  farms.  It 
would  cut  farm  fire  losses  in  half.  These  four  are  unsafe  stove  and 
furnace  Installations,  Inadequate  lightning  protection,  sparks  on  com- 
bustible roofs  and  unsafe  wiring. 

Remember,  always  keep  combustible  material  away  from  all 
sources  of  heat . 
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Proper  Milking  Will  Increase  Production 

Failure  to  get  all  of  the  milk  from  a  cow's  udder  each  time 

(    she   Is  milked  may  cause  her  to  dry  up  permanently. 

i 

Leo  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  can  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening with  the  right  milking  procedure. 

Good  milking  routine  will  also  save  you  time.  Increase  pro- 
duction, cut  mastitis  troubles  and  bring  you  higher  quality  milk.  Fry- 
man says  the  cows  usually  respond  to  this  method  and  will  milk  out 

completely  in  a  few  minutes. 

Don't  excite  the  cows  either  before  or  during  milking.  Stlmu- 

■  late  let-down  about  one  minute  before  putting  the  milker  on  by  massag- 
ing the  teats  and  lower  part  of  the  udder  with  warm  chlorine  water. 
Use  a  strip  cup  and  start  milking  as  soon  as  the  milk  has  been  let  down. 

Operate  the  milking  machine  according  to  the  manufacturer's 
recommendations,  and  keep  it  in  good  working  order.  As  soon  as  the 
teat  cups  start  to  crawl  upward,  begin  machine  stripping  by  pulling  the 

teat  cups  down  slightly  and  massaging  each  quarter  of  the  udder.  Avoid 
prolonged  hand  stripping. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  stops  flowing,  remove  the  milker  to  pre- 
vent the  tissue  on  the  Inside  of  the  teats  from  being  damaged.   Between 
cows  dip  the  teat  cups  in  a  chlorine  solution  of  200  parts  per  million. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  31,  1955 

Handle  Game  Meat  Carefully,  Avoid  Tularemia 

Tularemia,  an  Infectious  disease  of  small  wild  animals,  es- 
pecially rabbits,  presents  some  danger  to  hunters--and  their  wives--at 
this  time  of  year,  says  a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian. 

In  Illinois  last  year,  ^5  of  the  56  cases  reported  occurred 
In  November  and  December.  Almost  half  of  those  were  women  who  had 
probably  handled  small  game  their  husbands  brought  home. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  says 
hunters  should  be  suspicious  of  a  rabbit  that  is  reluctant  to  run. 
That  may  be  a  sign  that  it  is  diseased.   If  a  rabbit  survives  the  first 
acute  attack  of  tularemia,  it  may  become  chronically  ill.   In  either 
stage,  wilte  spots  on  the  liver  should  be  regarded  as  a  danger  signal. 

If  you  find  rabbits  with  white-spotted  livers,  discard  the 
carcasses  and  wash  your  hands  Immediately.  You  are  less  likely  to  get 
the  disease  if  you  handle  an  Infected  rabbit  before  it  is  skinned  than 

afterward. 

Tularemia,  caused  by  a  bacterium,  is  spread  among  small  wild 
animals  by  ticks  and  flies.  It  is  not  usually  transmitted  from  man  to 
man,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  domestic  rabbits  or  in  livestock. 

For  extra  precaution,  anyone  who  handles  game  meat  can  wear 
rubber  gloves.  Also,  the  meat  should  be  well  cooked.   Frozen  meat  from 
an  infected  rabbit  may  be  dangerous  for  3i  years. 

First  symptoms  of  tularemia  in  humans  are  sudden  chills  and 
fever.   Some  lymph  glands  may  become  swollen  and  tender.   Symptoms  ap- 
pear from  24  hours  to  10  days  after  exposure  but  usually  in  about  three 
days.  When  you  suspect  tularemia,  consult  your  physician  immediately. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  31,  1955 

Chrysanthemum-Buying  Tips 

When  you  buy  chrysanthemums  to  raise  In  the  home  garden, 
choose  a  variety  that  flowers  In  September,  advises  J.  R.  Culbert, 
floriculture  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

These  varieties  resist  hot  summer  weather  and  bloom  before 

'  Jack  Frost  can  nip  them. 

Varieties  bred  In  the  midwest  are  likely  to  have  the  desired 

qualities,  Culbert  says. 

Mum  pot  plants  will  probably  give  you  more  satisfaction  than 

il 
most  other  pot  plants,  according  to  Culbert. 

If  it's  green  house  mums  you're  looking  for,  Culbert  says, 

mums  are  your  best  buy  as  cut  flowers.  Cut  chrysanthemums  will  keep 

for  a  long  time. 
I         You'll  find  a  great  variety  of  gay  colors  and  beautiful  forms 

to  pick  from  at  your  florist's.  And  mums  are  now  available  every  day 

I  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  colors  you  can  choose  from  are  red,  bronze,  pink, 

yellow  and  white.   Some  popular  forms  are  button  type,  decoratives, 
quills,  and  spoons,  pompoms,  incurves,  reflet es,  threads,  singles  and 
anemones . 
|i         The  largest  mum  stretches  its  petals  to  a  diameter  of  10 
Inches.  The  smallest  in  only  3/4  inch  across.  One  of  the  smallest  is 
the  Illlni  Petite,  bred  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   It  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  florist  trade  this  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  31,  1955 

Keep  Worms  Out  of  Your  Fall  Pigs 

Extra  profits  are  in  store  for  farmers  who  use  rigid  swine 
sanitation  practices  to  control  worm  infestations  in  their  fall  pig 
crops. 

S.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  infested  hogs  need  more  feed 
per  pound  of  gain,  take  longer  to  reach  market  weight  and  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  than  worm-free  hogs. 

Every  year  many  farmers  turn  their  fall  litters  onto  summer 

pastures  that  are  covered  with  potent  worm  eggs,  Terrill  says.  The 

young  pigs  become  infested  by  worms  which  hatch  from  eggs  picked  up  by 

grazing  pigs. 

Clean  pasture  for  young  pigs  is  the  main  step  in  controlling 

worms.  A  pasture  rotation  system  that  will  provide  clean  pasture  for 

young  pigs  will  save  money  for  hog  raisers.  Hog  houses  and  other 

equipment  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  moving  hogs  to  clean 

j 
pasture. 

'i  Ten  weeks  is  the  best  age  to  worm  infested  pigs.   If  symptoms 

of  worms  appear  in  a  litter,  the  pigs  should  be  wormed  before  being 
turned  onto  pasture.   If  the  symptoms  are  still  noticeable  after  they 
are  on  pasture,  they  should  be  re -wormed. 

Terrill  urges  farmers  to  use  sanitation  as  much  as  possible 
to  reduce  the  number  of  worms  in  fall  litters.  Their  reward  will  be  in- 
creased profits. 
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Urge  Corn  Picking  Safety 

Now  that    corn  picking   Is   In  full   swing,    many  operators  will 
work  with  necessary  caution  and  have  a   successful   season.     Others  will 
violate   safe  practices  and   suffer  a   shocking  calamlty--loss  of  a  hand 
or  arm,   a   leg  or  perhaps  even  a   life,    says  0.   L.   Hogsett ,    extension 
safety   specialist.   University  of  Illinois   College  of  Agriculture. 

Doctors,    nurses  and  hospital  workers   look  with  concern  to 

the   corn-picking  season.     They   stand  ready  to  provide  adequate  care  to 

careless  victims.     But    in  too  many  cases  they  can't   save  the  mangled 

limb. 

Observing  a   few   simple,    safe  methods   In  operating  the  corn 

picker  can  prevent   tragedy  to  the  operator  and  his  family  and  protect 

the  year's    Income. 

Try  to   follow  these   simple   rules   for   safety: 

1.  Never  try  to   unclog,    oil   or  adjust   the  picker  while   It 
is    still   running. 

2.  Dress  for  the   job--always  wear  close-fitting  clothing 
that    is  warm  and  comfortable.      Extra-thumb  gloves  are  dangerous. 

3.  Try  to  avoid  falls,   prohibit   extra  riders  and   see  that 
you  have   firm  footing  when  climbing  on  and  off  equipment. 

4.  Always  keep  small  children  away  from  machinery. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  7,  1955 

Winter  Rye  Becoming  More  Popular 

Winter  rye  Is  the  "roughest,  toughest  cereal  crop  of  them 
all,"  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  agronomist.  And  that  Is 
one  reason  Illinois  farmers  are  growing  more  and  more  of  it  every  year. 

J.  W.  Pendleton,  crop  production  specialist,  says  winter  rye 
acreage  in  the  state  has  steadily  Increased  since  1951-  The  1955  crop 
was  the  largest  harvested  since  1919. 

Why  all  of  this  sudden  Interest  in  an  age-old  crop? 

Besides  its  hardiness,  here  are  three  other  reasons  Pendleton 
gives  for  the  popularity  of  winter  rye  with  Illinois  farmers: 

1.  Wheat  and  corn  acreage  allotments  have  freed  more  land. 

2.  More  rye  is  being  used  for  pasture  and  forage. 

3.  Rye  is  being  interseeded  as  a  winter  cover  and  as  a  green 
manure  crop  in  corn  and  soybeans  both  before  and  after  harvest. 

This  tough  customer  will  grow  well  on  poorer  soil,  on  drier 
soil  and  in  colder  weather  than  any  of  the  other  grains.   It  will  grow 
in  sandy  soil  or  soil  that  is  low  in  fertility  where  other  grains  may 
fail  completely.  On  good  soils,  it  yields  about  two- thirds  as  much  as 
wheat . 

You  can  fertilize  rye,  but  you'll  be  putting  your  money  to 
more  profitable  work  if  you  apply  the  fertilizer  to  wheat  and  other 
small  grains,  says  Pendleton.   Seeding  rate  for  rye  is  five  to  six 
pecks  an  acre  in  Illinois.   It  can  be  sown  all  the  way  up  into  November, 
and  a  good  seedbed  is  not  necessary. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  7,  1955 

Winter  Rye  Becoming  More  Popular  -  2 

Rye  is  used  in  Illinois  as  a  cash-grain  crop  and  for  grain 
feed,  pasture  or  green  manure. 

Cash  grain  is  transformed  into  such  things  as  rye  whiskey 
and  rye  bread.   Some  is  sold  for  seed. 

Rye  is  not  a  good  feed  when  fed  alone,  the  agronomist  ex- 
plains.  But  it  makes  good  feed  when  mixed  with  other  farm  grains. 

It  is  the  best  grain  crop  in  Illinois  for  fall  and  spring 
pasture.   It  grows  until  late  in  the  autumn  and  gets  a  very  early  start 
jin  the  spring. 

Use  of  rye  for  green  manure  is  relatively  new  in  Illinois, 
Pendleton  reports.   Plowing  it  down  for  its  organic  matter  seems  to  be 
a  potentially  important  use  for  the  crop.  This  new  use  is  getting  a 
lot  of  attention  at  agricultural  experiment  stations  right  now. 

Balbo  is  the  first -choice  variety  for  pastures  in  Illinois. 

In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  state,  however,  it  may  winter-kill. 

Pierre  or  Emerald  might  do  better  there,  Pendleton  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER  7,  1955 

U.  of  I.  Breeds  Colorful  Chrysanthemums 

Illinois  Snowdrift ..  .mini  Goldilocks  ..  .Illlni  Starflower . .  . 
mini  Igloo. 

These  might  "be  names  of  rocket  ships  to  outer  space.  Or 
they  might  be  names  of  purebred  breeding  animals.  But  they  are  neither. 

They  are  the  colorful  names  floriculturists  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  have  given  to  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  beautiful 
chrysanthemums  they  have  developed. 

In  1908  University  of  Illinois  Professor  Herman  Dorner,  now 
deceased,  began  a  continuous  breeding  program  to  improve  mums,  accord- 
ing to  J.  R.  Culbert,  floriculture  specialist  at  the  University. 

Years  ago,  says  Culbert ,  mums  were  available  only  at  their 
natural  blooming  time  in  the  autumn.   But,  thanks  to  research  like  that 
being  done  at  Illinois,  they  now  grow  and  flower  every  day  of  ths  year. 

The  Floriculture  Department  has  placed  most  of  the  emphasis 
in  its  improvement  program  on  florist  (greenhouse)  mums.   The  more  than 
100  varieties  developed  by  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  past  ^7 
years  have  been  introduced  to  the  florist  industry. 

Mums  are  one  of  the  "best  buys"  in  flowers.  One  reason  is 

that  they  keep  so  long  as  cut  flowers  or  as  potted  plants.  Then,  too, 

they  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  types. 

Although  more  than  8OO  varieties  are  commonly  listed  in  seed 
catalogues,  Culbert  says  the  search  for  more  varieties  continues.   We 
still  don't  have  all  the  kinds  and  colors  of  mums  for  certain  seasons 
that  we'd  like  to  have,  he  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  7,  1955 

U.  of  I.  Breeds  Colorful  Chrysanthemums  -  2 

Getting  back  to  some  of  those  colorful  names,  the  Illini 
Snowdrift  was  introduced  in  19^9.   It  is  grown  from  California  to 
Florida  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  At  the  moment  Culbert  and  his  as- 
sociates are  trying  to  produce  a  yellow  and  pink  Snowdrift. 

The  Illini  Igloo  made  its  appearance  in  1952  and  is  widely 
grown  today.  The  Illini  Starf lower  came  along  last  year  and  her  sis- 
ter, Illini  Goldilocks,  made  her  debut  this  year. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER   l4,    I955 


Daughters  of  Artificial  Breeding  Bulls  Above  Average 

Daughters  of  Illinois   cooperative  breeding  association  bulls 
are  producing  well  above  the  average  of  other  good  cows. 

J.    G.   Cash,    extension  dairyman  at   the  University  of  Illinois 
I  College  of  Agriculture,   reports  an  average  production  of  ^48  pounds  of 
butterfat   for  the  daughters  of  bulls   used  by  the  two  Illinois  associa- 
tions. 
I  This  average  was  figured  on  the  17,257  records  reported  since 

19^3  on  daughters  of  cooperative  breeding  association  sires,    Cash   says. 
The  average  production  was  figured  on  a  305-day  twice-a-day  milking 
mature  equivalent  basis. 

The    13-year  average  of  448  pounds   compares  with  an  average 
of  420  pounds  for  all  sires  proved  in  Illinois   in  1954  and  an  estimated 
"  average  of    4l8  pounds,   figured  on  the   same  basis,   for  all  dairy  herd 
improvement  association  cows. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  l4,  1955 

Red  Tomatoes  Lack  Vitamin  A 

Studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Indicate  that  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  get  both  good  color  and  high  vitamin  A  content  In  tomatoes 
at  the  same  time, 

J.  P.  McCollum  of  the  Horticulture  Department  explains  that 
color  In  tomatoes  Is  due  to  two  pigment s-'lycopene,  which  enhances  the 
red  color,  and  carotene,  which  detracts  from  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  carotene  Is  a  material  from  which  vitamin 
A  Is  made.  Because  of  these  opposite  effects  of  carotene,  the  scien- 
tists must  decide  which  quality  factor,  color  or  vitamin  A,  they  will 

try  to  produce  in  new  varieties, 
ii  McCollum  Is  carrying  on  studies  to  find  out  why  the  quality 

factors  —  color,  firmness,  acidity  and  vitamin  content — vary  so  widely 

with  the  change  of  seasons  and  other  conditions  under  which  tomatoes 

are  produced. 

For  Instance,  research  has  shown  that  high  temperatures  pre- 

ivent  the  red  color  from  developing  in  tomatoes.  Knowledge  of  that  fact 
has  led  scientists  to  find  methods  for  growing  plants  with  better  foli- 
age to  shade  the  fruits  and  thus  prevent  them  from  being  exposed  to  ab- 
normally high  temperatures. 

McCollum  says  70  degrees  Is  about  right  for  best  color  in 

garden-variety  tomatoes.  While  the  temperature  Is  above  85  degrees,  no 
red  pigment  will  be  developed. 


« 


I 

'         Acidity  Is  Important  in  tomatoes  that  will  be  canned,  he  adds. 

The  higher  the  acidity  of  the  fruit --and  McCollum  does  call  the  tomato 
a  fruit --the  longer  it  will  keep  after  being  canned. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER  l4,  1955 

Spray  Cattle  to  Control  Lice 

Two  lice  on  a  cow  can  produce  100,000  descendants  in  two 
months.   Now  two  lice  won't  hurt  a  cow,  but  100,000  can  hurt  her  a  lot 
and  that  presents  a  problem  for  cattle  owners,  especially  in  winter. 

Reduced  milk  production  and  decreased  beef  gains  are  often 
associated  with  louse  infestation. 

Lindane  is  considered  the  best  weapon  for  controlling  lice 
on  cattle,  says  Dr.  Harry  Hardenbrook  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.   Chlordane  is  also  effective,  but  DDT 
is  not  recommended  for  dairy  cattle. 

One  good  soaking  spray  job  on  an  animal  usually  gives  the 
best  protection.   In  winter,  spraying  may  not  be  possible  but  a  louse 
powder  can  be  used.   However,  it's  best  to  check  livestock  and  spray 
j  Infested  animals  before  cold  weather  comes  to  stay. 

A  lindane  spray  can  be  made  with  one  pound  of  25  percent  wet- 
!  table  powder  in  100  gallons  of  water.   For  thorough  treatment  the  re- 
1  quired  amount  may  vary  from  two  quarts  to  two  gallons  per  head. 

Three  types  of  lice  are  usually  found  on  cattle.   Two  of 

these  types  are  blood-suckers.   One,  the  short-nosed  louse,  attacks 

mostly  older  animals  and  may  cause  such  a  serious  anemia  that  it  may 
contribute  to  the  death  of  the  animal.   The  other  blood-sucker  is  the 
long-nosed  louse.   It  together  with  the  red  louse,  a  biting  type,  preys 
largely  on  young  livestock  and  causes unthrlft iness . 

Some  cattle  are  more  susceptible  to  lice  than  others.   The 
exact  reasons  for  this  difference  are  not  known. 

If  you  see  that  your  cattle  are  getting  a  skin  irritation  and 
scratching  and  rubbing  themselves,  have  a  veterinarian  look  them  over. 
He  can  make  sure  a  serious  condition  like  hyperkeratosis  is  not  present. 
If  lice  are  causing  the  trouble,  he  will  be  able  to  recommend  and  help 
organize  control  measures. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER   l4,    1955 

Turkeys  iVlay  Cost   More  This  Thanksgiving 

Homemakers  shouldn't  he  surprised  If  they  have  to  pay  some- 
what more  for  their  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  turkeys  this  year  than 
In  195^^   according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist. 

Jim  Roush,    poultry  marketing   specialist,    says   that    continuing 
high  Incomes  and  a  growing  population  Insure   good   consumer  demand. 
Couple  these  two  things  with  a   slightly  lower  supply,   and  you  have  all 
you  need  for  higher  prices,   he  points  out. 

Over  the  nation,   the   1955  turkey  crop  is  about   4  percent   un- 
der last  year.      Production  of  the  heavy  breeds   is  about   the  same  as 
i  last  year,   but   about   15  percent   fewer  light  breeds  were  raised  for  mar- 
>j  ket   this  year. 

I  One  thing  that   will  act  as  a  cushion  for  the  prlces--and  pro- 

tect the   consumer  to   some  extent--is  the  fact   that  more  of  the  1955 
turkey   crop  will  be  marketed  during  the  Thanksgiving-Christmas   season 

I,  than  was  marketed  a  year  ago. 
This  means  that   the   supply  during  the    "turkey   season"   will  be 
more  nearly  in  line  with  last  year's   supply  than  production  figures  for 

I,  the  entire  year  would  indicate. 
In  the   past,    large-scale   stores  have   sold  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas   turkeys  at    smaller  than  usual  mark-ups--or  with  none  at   all. 
If  they  follow  this   practice  again  this  year,    it   will  mean  an  additional 
break  for  the   consumer. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVE^©ER  l4,  1955 

Turkeys  May  Cost  More  This  Thanksgiving  -  2 

Turkey  growers  in  the  United  States  will  produce  about  63.1 
million  turkeys  this  year--more  than  a  third  of  a  turkey  per  person. 

Illinois  growers  will  contribute  less  than  a  million  turkeys 
to  the  crop,   about  1/65  of   the  U.S.  total.   In  I890  Illlinois  ranked 
first  in  the  nation  with  1,044,000  turkeys,  about  l/lO  of  the  national 
total.  By  1900  Illinois  had  fallen  to  third  place,  with  only  446,000 
of  the  6,595,000  birds  raised. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Illinois  turkeys  were  hit  by 
a  disease  scourge.  As  a  result,  farmers  became  discouraged  and  the  in- 
dustry never  recovered  its  position  of  prominence. 

For  the  most  part,  Illinois  growers  dress  and  merchandise 

their  own  turkeys.  For  this  reason,  their  business  is  mostly  local, 

and  few  growers  wish  to  increase  their  production  because  doing  so 

would  involve  added  expense  in  processing  and  marketing. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  l4,  1955 

Commercial  Limestone  Includes  Fine  Dust 

a  A  good  grade  of  limestone  will  Include  fine  dust  for  Immedi- 

ate effects  and  larger  sizes  for  long-term  benefits,  according  to 
C.  M.  Llnsley,  extension  soils  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  standard  grade  used  in  soil  recommendations  is  8-mesh. 
About  90  percent  or  more  of  the  material  in  this  grade  will  pass  through 
a  screen  that  has  eight  openings  to  a  linear  inch. 

At  least  25  percent  of  the  material  will  pass  through  a  48- 
mesh  screen,  Linsley  says.   About  15  percent  will  be  100-mesh,  which 
is  a  very  fine  dust . 

Three  tons  of  8-mesh  limestone  will  contain  about  1,500 
pounds  of  48-mesh  dust  and  90O  pounds  of  100-mesh.  There  will  also  be 
4,500  pounds  of  coarser  material  that  will  help  immediately  to  correct 
soil  acidity  but  that  will  also  continue  to  counteract  acidity  for  8 
to  10  years. 

While  It  would  not  take  so  much  48-mesh  limestone  to  correct 

a  certain  amount  of  acidity  the  first  year,  the  8-me3h--includlng  all 

degrees  of  flnene33--is  cheaper  and  doesn't  need  to  be  applied  so  often, 

Linsley  points  out. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  l4,  1955 

Sprayers'  School  Set  for  Jan.  26-27  at  U.  of  I. 

The  eighth  annual  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training  School 
Is  scheduled  for  January  26  and  27  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Regular  sessions  will  start  at  10  a.m.  on  January  26.  They 
will  include  discussions  of  new  control  measures,  new  insecticides,  new 
regulations  and  the  outlook  on  the  Insect  situation  for  1956. 

There  will  be  a  smoker  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  on  January  25 
at  the  mini  Union  Building  to  enable  those  who  come  early  to  find 
old  friends,  make  new  acquaintances  and  register  early. 

Simultaneous  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Spraying  Associa- 
tion and  the  Illinois  Aerial  Applicator  Association  will  precede  the 
regular  sessions.  Those  meetings  will  be  held  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Janu- 
ary 25  in  the  Illini  Union. 
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FOR  RELE:\SE  VESK  OP  NOVEMBER  21,  1955 

Give  Your  Dairy  Govs  Warm  Water  to  Drink 

It's  cheaper  to  use  coal  or  oil  to  heat  water  before  your 
dairy  cows  drink  It  than  to  use  expensive  feeds  to  do  the  job  after  It 
Is  In  their  stomachs. 

Leo  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  your  water  heater  should  be  in 
good  condition  before  cold  weather  sets  In. 

Providing  plenty  of  warm  water  for  your  cows  this  winter,  in 
a  place  protected  from  cold  winds,  will  both  cut  your  feed  bills  and 
bring  you  more  milk  to  sell,  Fryman  says. 

If  dairy  cows  have  to  drink  cold  water,  they  will  use  a  good 
part  of  the  feed  they  eat  as  fuel  to  warm  it.  Cold  water  also  slows 
up  a  cow's  digestive  process  and  may  stop  it  altogether  when  a  large 
volume  of  cold  water  first  enters  the  stomach. 

Fryman  suggests  that  you  turn  your  cows  out  for  water  at 
least  twice  a  day  in  winter  if  you  don't  have  watering  cups  in  the 
barn.  The  cows  will  drink  more  water  under  this  system  and  may  produce 
as  much  as  10  percent  more  butterfat  than  if  you  water  them  only  once 
a  day  . 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER   21,    1955 

University  of   Illinois   Starts    "Self -Help"    Program  In  India 

The  University  of  Illinois   recently   signed  a   $693,000  con- 
tract with  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  to  be   spent   in 
a   "self-help"  agricultural  program  in  India  during  the  next   two  years. 

The  mission   is   called  the  Indo-Institutional  Agricultural 
Program  in  India.      It    is   financed  by  the   U.S.   and   Indian  governments. 
Chief  aim  of  the  program  is  to  develop  and  coordinate   research,   teach- 
ing and  extension  at   universities  and   colleges   in  North-Central   India. 

Staff  members   from  the  University  of   Illinois  will  go   to 
India  to  carry  out   the  program.      Staff  members  from  Indian  institu- 
tions will  also   come  to   the   University  of  Illinois  to    study. 

The  United   States   is   vitally   interested   in  India's   problems 
and  has  developed  an   extensive  program  of  helping  the  Indian  people 
help  themselves. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons   we  are   so  greatly  concerned  with 
India's  problems,   as   set   down  by  R.    W.    Jugenheimer,    chairman  of  the 
project   for  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

1.  India  has  a  strategic  location.  This  densely  populated 
country  might  be  called  the  "Crossroads  of  Asia."  It  is  a  vital  link 
between  East   and  West   and  a  bulwark  against   the  nearby  Communist   bloc. 

2.  India  has   a  population  of  363  mllllon--2t   times   the 
United   States   population- -packed   into  a   land  area  only   40  percent   as 
large  as   our  own  country.     One  person  in  seven  in  the  world   lives   in 

India . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER  21,  1955 

University  of  Illinois  Starts  "Self -Help"  Program  in  India  -  2 

3.   India  produces  many  important  industrial  materials,  in- 
cluding mica,  manganese,  jute  and  shellac. 

India's  inability  to  produce  enough  food  to  feed  her  people 
is  her  basic  agricultural  problem,  and  one  of  the  big  problems  confront 
ing  the  country. 

While  one  farmer  can  feed  several  others  in  this  country,  it 
takes  about  eight  people  to  feed  10  in  India.   India  is  potentially  a 
rich  industrial  country.   She  has  substantial  deposits  of  iron  and 
coal.  But  only  10  percent  of  her  workers  are  employed  in  industry. 
The  rest  of  the  employed  workers  are  busy  trying  to  feed  and  clothe 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Educators  from  the  United  States,  such  as  those  going  from 

the  University  of  Illinois,  can  help  the  people  increase  their  low  crop 

yields.  Research  can  find  and  offer  solutions  for  the  problem.   It 

will  then  be  the  job  of  extension  workers  to  carry  the  ideas  to  the 

people. 

Teaching  is  a  third  important  phase  of  the  program.  Only  15 

percent  of  India's  millions  can  read.   Educators  will  need  to  use  spe- 
cial techniques  in  teaching  basic  farming  methods  to  the  Indian  people. 
Besides  the  agricultural  problem,  other  factors  holding  back 
India's  progress  are  low  income,  widespread  sickness  and  disease  and 
barriers  set  up  within  the  country  by  geographic,  language  and  reli- 
gious differences,  Jugenheimer  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  21,  1955 

Fungi  Can  Be  Both  Good  and  Bad 

Like  many  other  things  produced  by  Mother  Nature,  fungi  can  be 
both  good  and  bad  so  far  as  men  and  animals  are  concerned,  says  Harry 
Rhoades,  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

For  example,  one  kind  of  fungi,  a  form  of  plant  life  just  • 
one  step  higher  than  bacteria,  produces  penicillin.  Other  kinds  pro- 
duce diseases  called  fungus  Infections.  Of  these,  ringworm,  a  skin 
disease,  is  most  common  in  man  and  beast. 

Ringworm  of  the  "human  type"  seldom  attacks  animals,  but  the 
^"animal  type"  occasionally  infects  humans.  Ten  to  30  percent  of  ring- 
worm in  urban  people  is  contracted  directly  or  Indirectly  from  pet 
cats  and  dogs.   In  rural  areas,  70  to  80  percent  of  this  skin  disease 
in  humans  comes  from  cattle  and  horses. 
jj         In  cats  and  dogs,  scaliness  of  skin  and  irregular  bald 
patches  may  Indicate  ringworm.   However,  mange  and  certain  physiologi- 
cal conditions  may  also  cause  a  similar  skin  reaction. 

In  cattle,  lesions  (coin-sized  sores)  with  thick  grayish- 
white  crusts  are  usually  found  on  the  head  but  may  be  scattered  over 
the  body.  Old  lesions  lose  the  crusts  and  show  scaliness  and  broken- 

*'off  hair  stumps. 

A  veterinarian  may  diagnose  ringworm  in  animals  by  observing 

infected  hair  and  skin,  and  then  having  the  causative  organism  Isolated 

and  identified  by  a  diagnostic  laboratory. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER  21,  1955 

Don't  Be  a  Workshop  Casualty 

Do  you  know  someone  who  nearly  always  has  a  finger  bandaged 
from  a  minor  workshop  injury?  Such  injuries  aren't  often  serious  if 
treated  properly,  but  they  can  be  mighty  annoying. 

Chances  are  that  this  fellow  is  violating  at  least  one  of 
the  three  simple  rules  for  using  hand  tools  safely,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett 
University  of  Illinois  extension  safety  specialist. 

Most  of  us  think  only  of  power  tools  as  being  dangerous.  But 
a  misguided  hammer  can  still  smash  a  finger,  and  a  bit  of  flying  steel 
°  from  the  top  of  a  "mushroomed"  punch  or  chisel  can  put  out  an  eye. 
J  You  can't  do  a  good  job  without  the  proper  tools.   Using 

pliers  for  a  hammer  usually  not  only  fails  to  get  the  job  done,  but 
„  can  result  in  an  injury.  The  same  thing  goes  for  misusing  all  kinds 
of  hand  tools. 

Once  you  know  and  get  the  proper  tools,  keep  them  in  good 
condition.   If  the  tool  is  meant  to  cut,  see  that  it  is  sharp.   It's 
usioally  the  dull  tool,  which  takes  more  pressure,  that  slips  and  cuts 
you. 

Even  the  best  tool  may  be  responsible  for  an  injury  if  it's 
not  used  right .   Have  good  tools,  and  use  them  properly  along  with  some 
good  common  sense.  Then  you'll  be  working  the  safe  way. 
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High  Production  Means  Low  Cost    Per  Gallon 


High-producing  cows  are  the  only   ones  dairymen  can  afford  to 


own. 


That's  what  a  study  of  260  Holstein  herds  on  test  in  dairy 
herd  Improvement  associations  shows,  according  to  Leo  R.  Fryman,  exten- 
sion dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Herds  having  the  highest  average  milk  production  produced  the 

most  milk  per  pound  of  feed.  Herds  with  an  average  of  13,290  pounds  of 
milk  per  year  produced  3.8  pounds  of  milk  for  each  pound  of  grain  fed. 
They  also  produced  2.6  pounds  of  milk  for  each  pound  of  hay  equivalent 

fed. 

On  the  other  hand,    Fryman   says,    herds  with  an  average  produc- 
tion of  7,88o  pounds  produced  only  3  pounds   of  milk  for  each  pound  of 

grain  fed  and   1.6  pounds   of  milk  for  each  pound  of  hay  equivalent    fed. 
Although  the  total  amount   of  feed   fed  and  the   cost   of  feed 

per  cow  rose  as  production  increased,   the  returns  over  feed  cost   in- 
creased much  more   rapidly  than  these   costs.      Cows  producing  13,290 
pounds  of  milk  made  $205  over  feed  costs,   or  about   2^  times  more  than 

herds  producing  7,880  pounds. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEIffiER   23,    1955 

Winter  Dysentery  May  Hit   Dairy   Cows 

If  milk  cows   knew  about   all  the  diseases  that   threaten  them 
and  their  production  records,   they'd  probably  get    ulcers   in  all   four 

stomachs . 

At  this  time  of  year.  In  addition  to  such  ailments  as  mas- 
titis, milk  fever  and  possible  abortlon--to  mention  a  few--they'd  be 
worrying  about   winter   dysentery. 

Dr.    L.    E.   Boley  of  the  University  of  Illinois   College   of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine   says  that   stabled  cattle  are   subject  to  this   infec- 
tious  dysentery   from  now  until  about   March.      It's  more   likely  to   occur 
in  the  heavy  dairying  areas   in  northern  Illinois  than  in  the   southern 
part    of  the   state,   but   any  herd   is   susceptible. 
|l  It    seldom  causes  deaths,   but  milk  flow  may  drop  to  half  of 

I  normal.      Infected   cows  may  be   severely   dehydrated  and   slow   to   return 
to  normal  production.      In   severe  diarrhea,    vitamin  depletion  results, 
and  supplements   in  the  feed  are  needed. 
I  Symptoms   usually  appear  throughout   a  herd  within  a  few  days 

after  one  or  two   cows   show  a   watery   diarrhea.      Bacteria  are  believed 

to  be  the  main  cause,   although  a  virus  may  be  a  contributing  agent. 

I  To  prevent   and  control  winter  dysentery,   keep  visitors  out  of 

feed  alleys,    and  don't    visit   neighbors   whose  herds   have  dysentery.      Re- 
duce  feed   Intakes,    Increase   laxative  effect   of  feed  by  adding  molasses 
to   it,    and  avoid  abrupt    changes   in  rations. 

Call  a   veterinarian  for  early  diagnosis  and   immediate  treat- 
ment.     Most    veterinarians   feel  that   intestinal  antiseptics  are  more 
valuable   for  treatment   than  sulfa  drugs   or  antibiotics. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  28,  1955 

Flan  for  Spring  Tree  Planting  Now 

Spring  may  seem  a  long  way  off,   but  now  is  the  time  to  start 
planning  for  those  forest  trees  you  want  to  set  cut  next  March  or  April. 

L.  B.  Culver,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  there  are  several  things  you  should 

be  doing  now  if  you  want  to  get  your  trees  off  to  a  good  start. 

Look  around  the  farm  and  choose  an  idle,  unproductive  area 

to  plant.   Steep  slopes,  land  low  in  fertility  and  Isolated  corners  cut 

off  by  roads  and  ditches  are  areas  where  trees  will  be  profitable  and 

worth  while,  according  to  the  forester. 

Choose  trees  that  are  best  suited  to  your  area  of  the  state 

and  type  of  soil,  and  that  will  grow  the  product  you're  looking  for. 
If  you're  planning  to  harvest  fence  posts  from  your  trees, 

osage  orange  is  a  good  choice,  and  pine  makes  a  good  post,  too,  if 

treated.   Walnut,  tulip  poplar,  ash  and  other  broad-leaved  species  are 

suitable  for  planting  but  take  a  long  time  to  reach  saw-log  size.   Pine 

usually  makes  good  lumber  and  Christmas  trees. 

You  can  get  order  blanks  and  price  lists  by  asking  at  your 
county  farm  adviser's  office  or  by  writing  to  the  Forestry  Department 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana .  The  farm  forester  can  also  sup- 
ply this  information. 

Decide  on  the  species  and  number  of  trees  you  need,  and  order 
now  while  the  state  nurseries  still  have  a  good  supply. 

A  few  other  things  you'll  want  to  do  before  planting  time 

rolls  around  are  to  fence  the  planting  area,  construct  fire  breaks  and 

arrange  to  get  the  planting  work  done. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER  28,  1955 

Grain  Production,  Marketing  Facilities  Increase  In  Southern  Illinois 

^  Increasing  grain  production,  more  extensive  grain  marketing 

facilities  and  rapid  growth  of  trucking  are  revealed  In  a  new  bulletin 

on  marketing  corn,  wheat  and  soybeans  in  the  southern  k2   counties  in 

Illinois. 

The  bulletin  was    just    released  by   the   Illinois  Agricultural 

Experiment    Station.      Called   "Marketing  Southern  Illinois   Corn,   Wheat 
and  Soybeans,"    it    is  based  mainly  on  a   survey  of  country  elevator  op- 
erations  in  the  region  in  1952  and  1953- 

C.    P.    Schumaler,   assistant   professor  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics at   the  University  of  Illinois,    is  author. 

Corn  production  virtually  doubled  in  the  region  from  an  av- 
erage of  about    4o  million  bushels   in  the   1930s  to  almost   8o  million 

bushels   in  the  period  between  1950  and  1952. 

Soybeans   increased  from  a  minor  to  a  major  crop  in  the  region 

during  the   same  period.      Production  averaged  about   30  million  bushels 

annually  in  the   1950-52   period. 

Despite  these   large   Increases   in  production,    sales   per  acre 

of  farmland   still  are  low   compared  with  those  in  east -central  Illinois. 

About   50  new  firms  were  established  in  the  region  between 

1945  and   1953  to   handle  the  newly   Increased   supplies  of   surplus   grain. 
In  addition,   other  firms--such  as   seed  houses--added  facilities  for 
handling  grain. 

The   increasing  use  of  barge  transportation  has  made   it   possi- 
ble to  truck  increasing   volumes   of  grain  to   St.    Louis.      As   a   result,    a 
new  type  of  grain  firm  with  a   small  elevator  and  trucks  appears  to  be 
developing  in  the  region. 

The  bulletin  also  reports  on  elevator  storage  operations, 
markets  for  southern  Illinois  grain,  marketing  margins  and  merchant 
trucking. 
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Control  Winter  Cold,  Humidity  in  Henhouses 

Help  your  laying  flock  do  Its  best  in  winter  by  ventilating 
the  house  and  insulating  it  to  cut  down  on  heat  loss. 

Best  laying  house  temperature  is  50  degrees  P.,  says  Jim 
Curtis,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.  You  may  have  to  settle  for  something  less  than  that  in 
very  cold  weather. 

Below-freezing  temperatures  in  the  henhouse  not  only  are  hard 

on  the  chickens,  but  cause  plenty  of  trouble  with  water  supplies, 
Curtis  says.  And  if  the  temperature  gets  down  to  15  degrees  the  combs 
and  wattles  on  the  hens  are  likely  to  freeze  and  production  will  be 
severely  cut . 

First  solution  to  the  heating  problem  is  to  build  your  house 
with  the  long  side  running  east  and  west  and  with  most  of  the  windows  on 
the  south  side  to  catch  the  winter  sun.   Insulate  at  least  the  ceiling 
and  if  possible  the  sides  of  the  house  to  keep  the  body  heat  of  the 
hens  inside. 

Then  you'll  need  to  combat  the  moisture  problem  caused  by 
the  chickens  and  by  spillage  from  the  waterers.   The  problem  is  to  get 
the  moisture  out  by  ventilation  without  letting  in  too  much  cold  air. 

Forced  ventilation  with  automatic  electric  fans  is  easiest 
to  control,  the  agricultural  engineer  says.  But  you  can  also  use 
natural  ventilation  through  windows,  doors  and  roof  vents.   The 
trouble  with  the  second  system  is  that  you'll  have  to  regulate  the 
ventilation  every  time  you  need  more  or  less  fresh  air. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  5,  1955 

CRD  Control  Measures  Need  More  Testing 

Two  new  developments  in  the  fight  against  chronic  respira- 
tory disease,  while  offering  some  hope  to  poultry  raisers,  have  not 
yet  been  proved  by  sufficient  testing,  warns  a  University  of  Illinois 
veterinarian. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Alberts  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
says  they  are  (1)  a  new  test  to  detect  carriers  of  CRD,  worked  out  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  (2)  a  strain  of  broilers  developed 
by  a  hatchery  in  Georgia  which  they  believe  to  be  CRD- res 1st ant . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Johnson,  Virginia  poultry  pathologist,  reported 
a  "freeze-agglutlnatlon"  method  of  detecting  carriers  so  that  they 
can  be  eliminated  from  breeding  flocks.  But  Dr.  Alberts  says  that, 
at  the  poultry  science  meeting  where  the  new  method  was  reviewed. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  it  needed  a  lot  more  testing. 

An  important  factor  in  CRD  is  the  PPLO  ( pleuropneumonia - 
like  organism).   By  itself,  PPLO  is  not  serious,  but  in  combination 
with  other  infections  it  adds  to  the  severity  of  poultry  losses  from 
CRD. 

Dr.  Alberts  says,  "We  know  of  no  breed  or  strain  within  a 
breed  that  is  resistant  to  CRD  caused  by  the  PPLO. 

"We  know  it  is  possible  to  test  birds  experimentally  and 
eliminate  reactors  at  the  time  they  show  they  are  carrying  the  disease 
agent.   Unfortunately,  however,  birds  may  not  always  show  a  positive 
reaction  at  the  time  the  test  is  applied,  although  they  may  be  harbor- 
ing the  organism." 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  5,  1955 

CRD  -  2 

Also,  an  infected  bird  may  show  a  reaction  for  only  a  few 
weeks.  If  tests  are  not  carried  out  over  a  long  period,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  birds  carrying  the  organism  to  show  a  negative  reaction. 

These  facts  make  CRD  a  most  elusive  disease  to  control. 
The  PPLO  can  be  passed  on  to  chicks  through  eggs  from  carrier  hens. 
The  new  freeze-agglutlnatlon  test,  if  proved  valid,  would  be  a  boon 
to  detecting  carrier  birds. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
researchers  are  studying  the  present  blood  test,  the  possibility  that 
a  virus  may  be  connected  with  PPLO,  and  the  effects  of  injecting  mixed 
viruses,  such  as  bronchitis  and  Newcastle  disease,  in  the  same  bird. 

Dr.  Alberts  notes  that  the  relation  of  PPLO  to  other  poultry 

respiratory  diseases  is  similar  to  the  relation  of  influenza  in  man  to 

pneumonia.  The  flu  Itself  is  not  often  a  fatal  disease,  but  it  opens 

the  door  to  pneumonia,  which  can  easily  be  fatal. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  5,  1955 

Correct  Milking  Means  Higher  Production 

If  you  don't  get  all  of  the  milk  out  of  a  cow's  udder,  she 
may  dry  up  prematurely. 

That's  what  Leo  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  says.  He  offers  these  suggestions  that  may 
help  you  get  higher  production  through  correct  milking: 

Avoid  exciting  cows  before  and  during  milking,  because  ex- 
citement blocks  the  let -down  stimulus.   The  cow  must  be  relaxed  and 
enjoy  milking,  Fryman  claims. 

Stimulate  let -down  one  or  two  minutes  before  milking  is  to 
start.  That  will  let  the  milker  draw  milk  on  its  first  pulsation. 
But  don't  stimulate  let -down  more  than  a  few  minutes  before  milking 
because  that  can  cause  damage. 

Fryman  recommends  massaging  the  teats  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  udder  in  warm  water,  probably  about  125  degrees.   Most  dairymen, 
he  reports,  use  a  small  amount  of  chlorine  in  this  water. 

You  can  use  a  strip  cup  for  additional  stimulus,  but  you 
should  start  milking  as  soon  as  the  milk  has  been  let  down. 

Defects  in  milking  machines  can  cut  into  their  efficiency, 
even  when  operated  according  to  manufacturers'  instructions.   Fryman 
lists  a  vacuum  pump  in  bad  repair,  a  vacuum  gauge  out  of  order,  dirt 
in  the  pipeline,  leaks  in  air  tubes  or  stall  cocks  and  broken  or  dis- 
torted inflations  as  the  troubles  that  most  often  rob  dairymen  of  ef- 
ficient production. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  5,  1955 

Correct  Milking  -  2 

Fryman  warns  that  you  should  begin  stripping  as  soon  as  the 
teat  cups  start  to  crawl  upward.  Otherwise,  the  delicate  tissues  on 
the  inside  of  the  teat  may  be  damaged. 

Many  dairymen  machine-strip  by  pulling  the  teat  cups  down- 
ward and  massaging  each  quarter  of  the  udder  as  soon  as  the  teat  cups 
start  to  crawl  upward,  Fryman  says.  Remove  the  milker  as  soon  as  milk 
stops  flowing. 

Avoid  prolonged  hand- stripping  of  your  cows,  Fryman  warns. 
If  they  get  into  the  habit,  it  will  mean  spending  much  more  time  to 
get  all  of  the  milk  out  of  the  udder. 

These  are  the  advantages  Fryman  sees  in  following  these 

steps  to  correct  milking:   you  save  time,  you  get  more  milk,  your  cows 

have  fewer  udder  troubles  and  you  have  cleaner  and  better  milk. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  5,  1955 

INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION  JUNIOR  SHOW 
(Illinois  Winners  Through  First  15  Places) 

Aberdeen-Angus  Senior  Calf  (24  showed) --Richard  Rehm,  13, 
Osco,  3rd;  John  Morris,  17,  Chadwick,  7th;  Calvin  Taylor,  l4,  Hinds- 
boro,  10th;  Robert  Oram,  l8,  New  Lenox,  11th;  Alan  Baker,  17,  Leland, 
12th;  Gene  Lemon,  l4,  Aledo,  13th;  Dwight  Shoemaker,  12,  Aledo,  15th. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Summer  Yearling  (66  showed )--Nancy  Turner, 
16,  Champaign,  1st;  John  Morris,  17,  Chadwick,  5th;  Donald  Bauman,  18, 
Eureka,  6th;  Robert  Bitting,  15,  Buda,  8th;  Gene  Lemon,  l4,  Aledo, 
9th;  Carol  Merrifield,  12,  Maroa,  11th;  Jim  Taber,  l4,  Oakland,  12th; 
Robert  Inness,  12,  Galesburg,  l4th. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Junior  Yearling  (35  showed) --Donald  Wood,  17, 
Champaign,  3rd;  Rex  Sigler,  12,  Villa  Grove,  8th;  Larry  Voorhees,  12, 
Falrmount,  10th;  Dean  Dawson,  15,  Griggsville,  11th;  Roger  Neill,  17, 
Carthage,  12th;  Donald  Burton,  14,  Princeton,  13th;  Richard  Feik,  l8, 
LaMoille,  l4th;  Jack  Dollahon,  14,  Seymour,  15th. 

Hereford  Senior  Calf  (19  showed)--Phil  Ellis,  15,  Chrisman, 
2nd;  Richard  Inness,  12,  Galesburg,  8th;  Roland  Bauer,  15,  Bonfield, 
13th;  David  Bateman,  17,  Elburn,  l4th. 

Hereford  Summer  Yearling  (64  showed)--Gene  Hawkins,  I8,  Oak- 
land, 2nd;  Mike  Pransene,  13,  Osco,  8th;  Stanley  Carbaugh,  l4,  Lanark, 
10th;  Phil  Ellis,  15,  Chrisman,  l4th. 

Hereford  Junior  Yearling  (11  showed)--Gene  Hawkins,  I8,  Oak- 
land, 3rd;  Ronald  Girard,  16,  Mansville,  8th;  Ronnie  Uphoff,  I5,  Areola, 

11th. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECE^©ER  5,  1955 

Illinois  Winners  -  2 

Shorthorn  Senior  Calf  (13  showed) --David  Cox,  17,  Wyoming, 
1st;  Eddie  Lindskog,  16,  Prophetstown,  2nd;  Cynthia  Helton,  13,  Broc- 
ton,  5th;  Merle  Grau,  17,  Morrison,  6th;  Ed  Hiltabrand,  15,  Ottawa, 
7th;  Blaine  Shoemaker,  17,  Aledo,  8th;  Vernon  Johnson,  16,  Aledo,  9th. 

Shorthorn  Summer  Yearling  (32  showed )--Jane  Inness,  15, 
Galesburg,  1st;  Edward  Hiltabrand,  15,  Ottawa,  2nd;  Dean  Cox,  18, 
Alvln,  3rd;  Robert  Irving,  16,  Loda,  7th;  Jerry  McCullough,  15,  Riv- 
erton,  8th;  Richard  Bonnett,  l4,  Martinsville,  9th;  Phillip  Reeds,  12, 
Martinsville,  lOth;  Eddie  Lindskog,  l6,  Prophetstown,  12th;  Sherryl 
Smith,  13,  Oswego,  13th;  Robert  Irving,  16,  Loda,  l4th;  Jim  Down,  14, 
Wyoming,  15th. 

Shorthorn  Junior  Yearling  (10  showed)--Dlck  Gahm,  l8, 

Streator,  3rd;  Nancy  Myers,  l4,  Mahomet,  5th;  Edward  Hiltabrand,  15, 

Ottawa,  6th;  Leland  Mathias,  16,  Pindlay,  8th;  Lawrence  Crandall,  19, 

Oblong,  9th. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  5,  1955 


Illinois  4-H'er3  Place  High  In  Junior  Shov 


_area  exhibitors  were  among  Illinois  4-H  mem- 


bers who  dominated  the  top  placlngs  at  the  1955  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  Junior  Show  recently  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 

Prizes  won  by  Illinois  4-H'ers  Included  grand  champion  for 
the  entire  show,  won  by  Nancy  Turner,  15,  Champaign,  and  champion 
carcass  steer  on  the  hoof,  won  by  Jane  Turner,  13, Nancy's  sister. 

Several  Illinois  members  went  on  to  compete  in  the  open- 
class  competition.  They  are  the  ones  who  won  breed  championships  or 
reserve  championships  in  the  Junior  Show,  which  is  limited  to  exhibit- 
ors between  12  and  21.  Nancy  Turner  took  her  summer  yearling  Angus 
steer,  "Julius,"  through  to  win  the  grand  championship  of  the  open 
show. 

Junior  exhibitors  from  46  Illinois  counties  entered  262  head 
of  steers  and  24  hogs  in  the  Junior  Show  this  year.  They  competed 
with  the  cream  of  the  1955  junior  livestock  crop  from  all  over  the 
United  States.   Most  junior  exhibitors  are  members  of  4-H  Clubs. 

The  4-H  program  is  designed  to  train  boys  and  girls  in  the 
best  ways  to  raise  livestock,  grow  grain,  plan  buildings,  live  with 
people  and  generally  Improve  their  "heads,  hands,  hearts  and  health"-- 
the  four  H's- 

Livestock  projects  generally  start  in  the  fall.  With  advice 
and  instruction  from  volunteer  club  leaders  and  parents,  the  k-E   mem- 
bers put  to  practical  use  knowledge  they  gain  from  study  and  from 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  5,  1955 


International  4-H  Winners  -  2 

sharing  with  one  another  information  they  get  from  books  and  from  out- 
standing farmers  and  agricultural  specialists. 

As  the  animals  in  the  livestock  projects  develop,  they  are 
finished  out  in  time  for  showing  at  county  4-H  shows,  usually  held  in 
conjunction  with  a  county  fair.  There  they  are  able  to  compare  their 
animals  with  those  of  other  4-H  members  to  see  how  they  can  Improve 
them  in  the  future. 

State  Fair  climaxes  official  4-H  activity  so  far  as  the  show 
ring  is  concerned.  The  best  of  the  livestock  from  county  shows  is 
taken  to  the  state  fairs.  Those  that  show  best  at  the  state  fairs  go 
to  International  each  year  to  compete  with  animals  from  other  states. 

This  year  there  were  4-H  members  from  13  states  competing 
in  the  Junior  Show. 

To  be  able  to  show  at  International  is  considered  an  honor, 
because  steers  are  culled  before  the  show  opens.  Many  never  see  the 
inside  of  the  International  Amphitheater  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 

Area  winners  in  the  Junior  Show,  through  the  top  15  places 

in  each  class,  were:  (SEE  ATTACHED  LIST) 
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Farm  News 


IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Plant  Your  Own  Christmas  Trees 

Ralph  Lorenz,  forest  researcher  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  grows  Christmas  trees  In  his  garden  in  Urbana. 

He  spaces  16  trees  four  feet  apart  and  takes  up  only  12 
square  feet  of  ground  for  his  plot,  which  he  calls  his  "sustained 
yield  operation." 

Every  spring  he  plants  two  or  three  seedlings  or  transplants 
trees  In  the  plot.   In  five  or  six  years  he  will  have  two  or  three 
trees  ready  for  harvest.  He  will  then  have  a  nice,  fresh  tree  for  his 
house  every  year,  and  usually  one  or  two  left  over  for  a  friend  or 
neighbor. 

For  variety,  and  also  to  provide  some  of  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions people  are  asking  him  about  Christmas  trees,  Lorenz  is  planting 
several  different  kinds  of  trees.   So  far  he  has  planted  Scotch,  white, 
red  and  jack  pines,  Norway  spruce  and  Douglas  fir.  These  are  all  com- 
mon varieties  of  Christmas  trees  that  you  can  find  in  the  sales  lot 
where  you  will  buy  your  tree  this  year. 

If  you  have  several  acres  of  unused  land  that  you  want  to 
plant  to  Christmas  trees,  Lorenz  believes  you  can  find  a  ready  and  prof- 
itable market  when  they  are  ready  to  sell.  Red,  white  and  Scotch  pine 
and  Norway  spruce  will  grow  to  about  seven  feet  high  in  seven  years, 
wnile  jack  pine  grows  even  faster.  Douglas  fir  and  white  spruce  are 
slower  growers. 

The  pines  grow  well  in  light,  sandy  soils  in  Illinois,  while 
fir  and  spruce  do  better  on  the  hsavier  soils.   If  you  plant  the  trees 
four  feet  apart  in  both  directions,  you  will  need  about  2,722  trees  for 
each  acre  of  ground. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Use  Personal  Taste  to  Pick  Christmas  Tree 

Selecting  a  Christmas  tree  Is  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
taste.  But  T.  W.  Curtln,  forester  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  has  prepared  a  check  list  of  things  you  may  want 
to  keep  in  mind  when  shopping  for  the  right  tree  for  your  home. 

Freshness,  form  and  shape,  density,  color  and  size  are  fac- 
tors worth  considering  when  looking  for  the  right  tree  at  the  right 
price,  Curt  in  says. 

A  freshly  cut  tree  is  easy  to  keep  fresh  and  is  less  likely 
to  catch  fire  than  an  early-cut  tree.  Then,  too,  it  will  probably 
have  an  agreeable  fragrance. 

You  won't  have  to  sweep  up  so  many  falling  needles  from  a 
fresh  tree.   Douglas  fir  and  balsam  are  good  needle  holders  if  not  cut 
too  early.   Pines,  in  general,  hold  their  needles  well.  Norway  spruce 
does  a  poor  job  of  holding  its  needles. 

Your  tree  doesn't  have  to  be  perfect  in  form  and  shape.   Bad 
"faces"  can  be  hidden  by  putting  the  bad  side  to  a  wall  or  placing  the 
tree  in  a  corner.  But  a  tree  needs  at  least  one  good  face.  Often  a 
low-cost,  less-than-perfect  tree  will  be  just  as  pretty  as  a  more  ex- 
pensive one. 

Dense  foliage  is  desirable,  but  heavy  decoration  can  cover 
up  this  shortcoming.   Large  trees  don't  have  to  be  as  dense  as  small 

ones  to  look  good.   The  forester  suggests  not  buying  eastern  red  cedar 

or  white  pine  if  you  plan  to  decorate  heavily.   Their  flimsy  branches 
branches  won't  support  ornaments  well. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Christmas  Tree  -  2 

Regarding  color,  Curtin  says  a  certain  tree  may  appear  off- 
color  In  the  sales  lot,  but  this  contrast  will  not  be  noticed  when  you 
set  it  up  in  the  living  room,  away  from  other  trees.  Again,  an  off- 
color  tree  may  cost  less  but  make  just  as  nice  a  Yuletide  decoration. 

And  here's  a  tip  on  size:   Don't  buy  a  tree  that  is  too  tall 
or  wide  for  the  space  you  have.  Trimming  may  change  its  entire  appear- 
ance. 

Finally,  before  you  spend  your  money  for  a  tree,  make  sure 

it  has  a  good,  straight  handle  or  stem  that  will  fit  well  into  your 

stand. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Wounds  In  Livestock  Need  Quick  Treatment 

Livestock  coming  into  winter  quarters  from  fields  are  apt  to 
suffer  cuts  from  sharp  objects  like  barbed  wire  and  projecting  nails. 

They  may  Injure  their  horns  in  stalls  and  feed  racks.  They 
may  suffer  torn  ligaments,  bruised  feet  and  even  bone  fractures  from 
slipping  on  frozen  or  thawing  ground. 

The  increased  possibility  of  injury  to  livestock  confined 
to  barns  and  lots  during  the  winter  brings  this  warning  from  Dr.  John  P. 
Manning  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine: 

Don't  delay  in  getting  treatment  for  a  seriously  injured 
animal . 

An  old  wound  is  harder  to  treat  effectively  than  a  fresh 
wound.  Dr.  Manning  says.  The  reason  is  that  natural  body  defenses  con- 
centrate immediately  on  a  new  wound  and  a  veterinarian  needs  only  to 
supplement  them.   If,  however,  the  natural  defenses  don't  accomplish 
quick  healing,  they  merely  tend  to  localize  infection  and  healing  is 
almost  stalemated.   A  veterinarian  trying  to  treat  a  "chronic"  wound 
has  little  help  from  the  natural  emergency  remedies  in  the  animal's 
body. 

If  one  of  your  animals  is  injured,  isolate  it.   If  bleeding 

is  severe,  apply  a  tourniquet.   Don't  use  strong  disinfectants  on  open 

wounds  because  they  may  aggravate  the  condition  and  delay  healing. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Ag  Students  Start  New  Information  Bureau 

Students  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
have  announced  plans  to  start  a  Student  News  and  Information  Bureau. 

Objective  of  the  bureau  is  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the 
state  with  news  about  College  of  Agriculture  students  and  their  activi- 
ties, according  to  Duane  Swart s,  senior  agriculture  student  from  Dixon 
and  president  of  the  student  Agricultural  Council. 

Decision  to  establish  the  news  bureau  was  made  by  the  Council 
as  the  sponsoring  student  organization,  Swarts  says.   Plans  for  the  new 
operation  have  been  approved  by  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  of  the  University's 
Student  Senate. 

Swarts  states  that  the  news  and  information  bureau  will  make 
use  of  press,  radio,  and  television  in  reporting  on  student  affairs 
and  activities.   Plans  also  call  for  the  publication  of  a  news  digest 
letter  designed  to  keep  College  of  Agriculture  students  and  faculty 
members  informed  on  student  life.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  prep- 
aration of  exhibits  and  displays  on  various  college  functions. 

"The  first  purpose  of  the  bureau,"  Swarts  points  out,  "is  to 
make  possible  the  exchange  of  news  and  information  among  the  students 
and  staff  of  the  college.  We  also  want  to  acquaint  parents  and  friends 
of  students  with  our  affairs  and  activities,  and  we  want  to  present 
this  same  information  to  prospective  students  of  the  college  and  to  ag- 
ricultural alumni." 
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Information  Bureau  -  2 

As  planned  now,  the  bureau  will  be  administered  by  a  student 
board  of  control  made  up  of  a  bureau  manager,  associate  manager  for 
agriculture,  associate  manager  for  home  economics,  business  manager 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  bureau  sections.  The  four  sections  in- 
clude press,  radio,  television  and  exhibits  and  photography. 

In  addition  to  the  planned  news  digest  letter,  the  press  sec- 
tion will  prepare  special  news  stories  and  articles  for  local  news- 
papers as  well  as  for  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  around  the  state. 
Stories  on  student  activities  will  also  be  prepared  for  Prairie  Farmer 
magazine  and  other  state  and  nation-wide  outlets. 

The  radio  section  will  arrange  for  special  agriculture  and 

home  economics  student  programs  on  WILL  and  for  tape-recorded  programs 

to  serve  other  stations  in  the  state.  A  similar  pattern  of  operation 

will  be  followed  by  the  television  section. 
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IIIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Remove  Extra  Teats  From  Dairy  Calves 

Remove  extra  teats  from  your  dairy  heifers  before  they  are  a 

month  old,  suggests  Leo  R.  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   In  that  way  you  will 

avoid  some  later  troubles  at  milking  time. 

A  good  way  to  get  rid  of  the  extra  teats  is  to  tie  a  piece 

of  string  tightly  or  slip  a  rubber  band  around  the  teat  at  the  point 

where  it  is  attached  to  the  udder.  This  cuts  off  the  supply  of  blood, 

and  the  teat  will  dry  up  and  drop  off. 

You  can  also  use  a  pair  of  clippers.   But,  if  you  do,  be  sure 

to  swab  the  cut  area  with  iodine  after  you  finish.  That  will  help  to 

prevent  infection. 

Removing  extra  teats  early  gives  the  udder  a  better  chance  to 

develop  into  a  more  pleasing  shape,  Fryman  points  out.   More  important, 

you  prevent  the  extra  teats  from  developing  to  the  point  of  giving  milk. 

Not  only  can  this  be  troublesome,  but  extra  teats  can  also  be  a  source 

of  udder  trouble  that  leads  to  severe  cases  of  mastitis. 

If  your  heifer  is  born  with  more  than  four  teats,  be  sure  you 
remove  the  right  ones.   Size  and  location  will  be  your  best  clue  to 
which  ones  should  go,  the  dairy  specialist  says.   In  general,  leave  the 
largest  ones  as  long  as  they  are  well  located  on  the  udder. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Tips  for  Cold  Ueather  Tractor  Care 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  using  a  trickle 
charger  is  a  good  way  to  keep  your  tractor  battery  warm  and  fully 
charged  in  cold  weather. 

Even  a  fully  charged  battery  will  have  only  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  its  maximum  cranking  power  when  the  thermometer 
reads  zero,  Bowers  points  out.   That  might  explain  why  even  changing 
the  crankcase  oil  to  a  lighter  weight  in  winter  doesn't  solve  all 
tractor  starting  problems. 

A  fully  charged  battery  on  a  tractor  that  is  protected  from 
the  freezing  winds  by  shelter  of  some  sort  also  has  less  chance  of 
freezing.   A  battery  that  is  nearly  discharged  will  freeze  at  five  de- 
grees above  zero,  but  a  fully  charged  battery  can  stand  temperatures 
as  low  as  90  degrees  below  zero  without  damage. 

Another  way  to  help  make  winter  morning  starting  easier  is 
to  fill  the  tractor  fuel  tank  after  you  have  finished  a  day's  work. 
Then  start  the  tractor  again  and  let  it  idle  for  a  few  minutes.   That 
will  bring  fresh  fuel  into  the  carburetor,  where  it  will  vaporize 

easier  the  next  morning. 

j-         Run  your  tractor  at  recommended  operating  temperatures  to 
'prevent  engine  deposits  and  sludging  of  the  valves.   Proper  operating 
temperature  for  gasoline  tractors  is  between  165  and  I85  degrees.   Con- 
sult your  operator's  manual  for  correct  temperatures  for  diesel  trac- 
tors.  Once  you  have  started  the  engine,  don't  shut  it  off  until  it 
reaches  the  correct  operating  temperature. 

Bowers'  last  suggestion  is  not  to  put  a  load  on  your  tractor 
until  it  has  warmed  up  enough  to  idle  smoothly  without  the  choke. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Calves  Must  Have  Fresh  Air 

Well-ventilated  quarters  and  deep,  dry  bedding  are  the  keys 
to  preventing  pneumonia  In  both  beef  and  dairy  calves,  declares  Dr. 
R.  D.  Hatch  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Dr.  Hatch  says  that  periods  of  damp  weather  followed  by  sharp 
drops  In  temperature  are  times  of  danger  for  calves.   If  acute  pneumo- 
nia sets  In,  a  calf  may  die  rather  quickly. 

The  veterinarian  says  that  cases  of  calf  pneumonia  have  been 

frequent  in  the  area  covered  by  the  college's  ambulatory  veterinary 

clinical  service.  To  prevent  pneumonia  ,  he  stresses  the  need  to  keep 

calf  barns  clean,  dry  and  well  ventilated.  Fans  will  help  to  improve 

ventilation  in  barns. 

Other  preventive  measures  are  daily  exercise  outdoors  if 

weather  permits  and  proper,  regular  feeding. 

All  newborn  calves  should  receive  an  ample  amount  of  colos- 
trum or  first  milk  as  soon  as  possible.  After  that,  you  should  pre- 
mllk  the  cow  to  prevent  overfeeding  when  the  calf  nurses.  Overfeeding 
may  cause  scours,  an  upset  that  is  often  followed  by  pneumonia. 

If  calves  appear  sluggish  and  you  suspect  that  they  have 
pneumonia,  check  their  temperatures.   If  a  calf's  temperature  reaches 
103  degrees  or  more,  call  a  veterinarian. 

It  is  hard  to  check  the  spread  of  pneumonia  when  several 

calves  in  a  herd  become  infected.   Early  diagnosis  and  early  treatment 

are  of  primary  importance  in  curing  the  disease. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Light  Up  Your  Farmstead 

Are  you  walking  around  in  the  dark?  A  dark  farmstead,  that  is. 

R.  W.  KleiSj  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  a  good  lighting  system,  properly  lo- 
cated and  controlled,  can  add  to  the  safety,  convenience  and  appearance 
of  your  farmstead. 

You  can  use  several  kinds  of  light  fixtures  to  advantage  out 
of  doors.   For  instance,  a  shallow  dome  reflector  is  good  for  mounting 
on  a  central  yard  pole.   Use  a  200-  or  300-watt  frosted  lamp  in  the  re- 
flector. An  angle  reflector  with  a  200-watt  lamp  will  work  better  than 
the  dome  on  the  side  of  a  high  building. 

A  standard  dome  reflector  makes  an  ideal  fixture  for  lighting 

the  working  area  in  front  of  a  farm  shop  or  machine  shed,  according  to 

the  engineer.  The  PAR-38  reflector  flood  does  a  good  job  of  lighting 

porches  or  building  entrances.   Mount  it  at  least  10  feet  above  the 

ground . 

A  portable  floodlight  makes  a  good  "trouble  light"  for  a 

variety  of  outdoor  uses. 

The  control  system  is  also  important.   Have  enough  switches, 

and  locate  them  conveniently.   If  a  yard  light  has  a  number  of  widely 

separated  control  points,  you  may  want  to  use  a  remote  control  system. 
You  can  see  what  the  various  reflectors  look  like  and  what 

they  can  do  for  youty  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing in  Urbana  ft)  r  Illustrated  Leaflet  No.  5,  "Let's  See  About  the  Farmstead." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Ma.ke  Barn  Chores  Easy 

Surveys  show  that  most  farm  buildings  are  badly  in  need  of 
'  repair,  remodeling  or  replacement. 
i  The  first  step  in  farm  safety  is  to  go  over  the  farm  with  a 

I  critical  eye  to  locate  accident  hazards,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett ,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  second  step  is  to  correct  them. 
I  Palls  and  falling  objects  cause  a  large  portion  of  farm  ac- 

cidents, so  check  your  barn  for  loose  objects  or  things  that  cause 
falls.   Do  some  housecleanlng,  and  set  things  in  order  if  alleyways  or 
work  areas  are  cluttered  with  feed,  tools,  hammers,  feed  carts  or  other 

obstacles. 

Don't  work  in  the  dark.   See  that  dangerous  corners  and  work 

centers  are  well  lighted.   Place  light  switches  in  convenient  locations. 
If  you  use  lanterns,  find  a  safe  place  to  hang  them.  Keep  forks,  shov- 
els, scrapers  and  other  farm  equipment  in  safe,  convenient  places. 

Each  barn  usually  presents  different  safety  problems.  Many 
older  barns  were  not  built  for  their  present  uses.  Safety  or  conven- 
ience requirements  were  not  considered  in  their  original  design. 

Once  you  become  safety  conscious,  you  will  uncover  numerous 

hazards  that  need  correcting.  Eliminating  lost  time  and  suffering  by 

preventing  accidents  can  become  a  worth-while  family  goal  for  better 

farm  living. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Piper  l3  Still  the  Top  Sudan 

Piper  outranks  all  other  Sudan  varieties  in  producing  usable 
pasture,  hay  or  silage  per  acre,  according  to  research  at  the  Univer- 
Isty  of  Illinois. 

Preliminary  investigation  by  A .  W.  Burger  of  the  Department 
of  Agronomy  indicates  that  as  much  as  17  tons  of  silage  may  be  pro- 
duced per  acre.   Piper  did  produce  6.8  tons  of  hay  in  three  cuttings 
or  4.2  tons  of  usable  pasture  per  acre  in  six  rotational  grazings  last 
summer. 

Burger  points  out  that  some  livestock  producers  believe  that 
Piper  is  not  so  palatable  as  sweet  Sudan  for  grazing.  However,  it 
does  produce  more  tonage  and  for  this  reason  is  more  desirable  for 
silage  or  hay. 

Under  central  Illinois  conditions  Piper  is  resistant  to  dis- 
ease that  cuts  yields  of  other  Sudans .  Wheeler  Sudan  is  highly  suscep- 
tible, causing  lower  production  of  forage  during  the -critical  hot 
August  days. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Top  Vegetable  Awards  Taken  by  Illinois  4-H'er3 

Pour  Illinois  youths  were  named  state  winners  last  week  In 
the  l6th  annual  National  Vegetable  Production  and  Marketing  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association. 

They  were  Bill  Lorenz  of  Chicago  Heights,  Errol  D.  Probasco 
of  San  Jose,  Max  Dee  Sinkler  of  Mason  and  Murray  Peter  McKenna  of  Mason 

City. 

Jack  Armstrong,    Springfield,    was   elected  president    of  the 

association  during  its   21st   annual  meeting  at   New  Orleans. 

Leonard  Schmitt   of  Libertyville  took  first    with  his   demon- 
stration on   "Compost   and  How  to  Make   It"    in  the   soil   fertility  divi- 
sion of  the  Vegetable  Demonstration  Contest.      Porty-four  demonstrations 
from  20   states   competed.      Leonard   received   fourth  in  all  divisions     and 

also   placed   seventh  in  the    judging,    grading  and   identification  contest, 
in  which  200   competed. 

Harry   J.    Paarlberg  of  South  Holland  and  Allen  Miller  of  Chi- 
cago Heights  won  top  recognition  from  the   Central  Region  as   canning- 
crop  project   winners. 

I  The  National   Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association  was   formed 

to   promote  an  educational   program  of  projects  and  activities   for  youth 
who   have  an  interest    in  the   culture,    marketing  or  utilization  of  hor- 
ticultural  crops.      Competlon  was   unusually   keen  in  all  of  the  associa- 
tion's  contests,    reports  N.    P.    Oebker  of  the  Department    of  Horticulture, 
University   of  Illinois. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  and  Home  Week  Starts  January  29 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  starts  on  Sunday  evening,  January  29,  and  continues  through 
Thursday,  February  2. 

For  the  55th  time,  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  Urbana  will 
open  its  doors  to  the  people  of  the  state  and  show  off  its  laboratories, 
report  the  results  of  its  agricultural  research  and  discuss  some  of  the 
major  problems  involved  in  rural  living. 

R.  W.  Kleis,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineering, 
who  is  chairman  of  this  year's  Farm  and  Home  Week  committee,  reports 
that  the  college  staff  is  going  "all  out"  to  make  the  program  this  year 
bigger  and  better  than  ever.   As  in  former  years,  many  meetings  of  ag- 
ricultural and  home  economics  organizations  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  formal  program  on  the  campus. 

From  9  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  each  day  except  Thursday,  most  of 

the  departments  of  the  college  will  hold  special-interest  sessions  in 

classrooms  and  auditoriums.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  complete  program 

from  your  county  farm  or  home  adviser. 

General-session  speakers   in  the  University  Auditorium  each 

day  at  3  p.m.  include  President  David  D.  Henry  of  the  University  on 

Monday;  Mrs.  Edith  3.  Sampson,  noted  Chicago  lawyer,  on  Tuesday;  and 

Earl  M.  Hughes,  director  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  in 

Washington,  on  Wednesday. 

For  entertainment  you'll  be  able  to  watch  the  annual  folk  and 
square  dance  jccmborc^e,  the  rural  music  and  drama  festival,  the  rural 
choruses  and  the  Town  and  Country  Art  Show. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Dairymen  Shouldn't  Drive  Blindfolded 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  dairyman  who  doesn't  keep  records,  you 
are  the  kind  of  person  who  would  drive  a  car  while  blindfolded. 

With  a  blindfold  over  your  eyes,  you  can't  see  the  road  or 
the  signs  that  tell  you  when  to  turn.  Dairy  specialists  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  declare  that,  when  you  don't  keep  dairy  records,  you 
likewise  can't  see  where  you're  going  or  how  to  get  there. 

In  both  cases  you're  free  to  steer,  but  you  can't  know  which 

way  to  turn. 

G.  W.  Harpestad,  extension  dairy  specialist,  points  out  that 

you  need  accurate  records  in  order  to  cull  individual  cows  from  the 

herd.  Your  breeding  program  depends  upon  your  keeping  records  and 

analyzing  them  properly. 

You  don't  need  to  worry  about  complicated  records,  though, 

Harpestad  says. 

Some  of  the  records  you  might  keep  in  order  to  positively 

identify  your  animals  include  photographs  or  color  markings,  tattoos, 

chains  on  the  neck  or  around  the  horns,  eartagging  and  branding. 

You  need  accurate  breeding  records  so  that  you  can  be  sure 
that  cows  get  an  adequate  dry  period--which  is  a  must  if  they  are  to 
produce  at  their  best --and  also  so  that  you  can  judge  your  breeding 
program  on  the  basis  of  the  sire  of  each  calf  and  watch  the  breeding 
health  of  the  herd. 

You  have  a  wide  choice  of  production  records,  ranging  from 

daily  milk  weights  to  Welgh-a-Day-a-Month  plans,  to  private  testing  and 
Owner-Sampler  records,  to  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  and  to  of- 
ficial testing  by  breed  associations.  Your  farm  adviser  has  details. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Feed  Grain  to  Prevent  Pregnancy  Disease  In  Ewe3 

The  results  of  an  experiment  by  Dr.  Elwood  F.  Reber  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  support  the  theory 
that  pregnancy  disease  In  ewes,  an  old  and  serious  ailment  In  Illinois 
flocks,  is  a  result  of  poor  nutrition  and  can  be  prevented  by  proper 
feeding. 

This  experiment  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  basic  research 
under  way  at  the  veterinary  college. 

Dr.  Reber  produced  pregnancy  disease  in  ewes  by  greatly  re- 
ducing their  feed  intake,  resulting  in  low  levels  of  sugar  in  their 
blood  (hypoglycemia).   When  a  ewe's  system  attempts  to  convert  proteins 
and  fats  into  energy  in  order  to  meet  demands  that  are  not  being  sup- 
plied by  sufficient  food  intake,  a  reaction  produces  ketone  bodies  in 
the  blood  (ketonemia). 

A  key  to  the  process  is  oxalacetlc  acid.  When  Dr.  Reber  fed 
a  derivative  of  this  compound  to  ewes,  the  blood  sugar  levels  increased, 
the  ketonemia  decreased  and  the  animals  started  to  recover. 

Feeding  grain  as  a  source  of  carbohydrate  that  can  be  con- 
verted easily  into  blood  sugar  would  prevent  the  start  of  pregnancy 
disease.   Dr.  Reber  says  that  pregnancy  increases  a  ewe's  need  for  car- 
bohydrates. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Pregnancy  Disease  -  2 

Experiments  of  this  nature  have  proved  that  persistent  losses 
from  the  disease  can  be  prevented  almost  completely  by  these  measures: 

1.  Proper  feeding  with  a  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and  espe- 
cially a  grain  ration^  such  as  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1/2  to  3/^  pound  per  day  per  ewe  during  the  last  four  to  six 
weeks  of  pregnancy. 

2.  Moderate  exercise  dally. 

3.  Supplementing  the  grain  ration  with  a  small  amount  of 
molasses,  which  helps  to  stimulate  the  ewes'  appetite. 

About  75  percent  of  the  ewes  affected  with  pregnancy  disease 
are  carrying  two  or  more  lambs.   Symptoms  are  dullness,  weakness,  stag- 
gering, head  shaking,  teeth  grinding  and  finally  collapse  and  death 
within  about  a  week. 

Treatment  may  be  effective  if  started  as  soon  as  symptoms 

appear,  but  90   percent  of  the  ewes  that  develop  symptoms  do  not  recover 

if  treatment  is  delayed  or  ignored. 
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New  Year's  Resolutions  for  Farm  Safety 

"Safety  for  all  in  1956."   That  should  be  the  determined  ef- 
fort of  every  farm  family  this  coming  year. 

Right  now  Is  the  time  to  make  resolutions  says  0.  L.  Hogsett^ 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. And  of  equal  Importance  is  the  determination  to  keep  them 

throughout  the  coming  year. 

A  New  Year's  safety  resolution  can  be  an  interesting  and 

profitable  project  for  the  entire  farm  family.  Safety  is  more  than  a 
pastime.  Safety  can  be  the  means  of  assuring  happiness  and  the  well- 
being  of  farm  people  everywhere. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  suggests  the  following  as 

suitable  New  Year's  resolutions  to  be  kept  by  the  farm  family  in  I956: 

1.  We  will  check  the  farm  and  home  to  locate  and  remove  all 
hazards. 

2.  We  will  keep  all  shields  and  guards  in  place  on  machinery 

3.  Regardless  of  the  emergency,  we  will  not  permit  young 
children  to  operate  or  ride  upon  farm  machinery. 

4.  We  will  be  alert  for  safety  52  weeks  of  the  year. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

New  Year's  Resolutions   for  Farm  Safety   -   2 

There  are  many  other  farm  safety  resolutions  that  you  should 
consider,    such  as  keeping  guns  unloaded  and  out   of  children's   reach; 
being   cautious   in  handling  all   farm  animals;    encourage   farm  safety  ac- 
tivities  in  all  of  our  organizations;    handle  petroleum  products   care- 
fully;   operate  tractors  and  other  machinery  with  due  caution. 

Remember,    it's   important   to   keep  the   resolutions   you  make. 

Let's  reduce  accidents   in  1956. 
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A  Little  Prevention  Is  Better  Than  a  Lot  of  Cure 

The  old  saying  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure"  Is  especially  true  about  calf  scours,  an  old  and  serious  ail- 
ment in  Illinois  dairy  herds. 
I  Sanitation  and  proper  feeding  are  essential  In  preventing  the 

disease,  says  Dr.  H.  J.  Hardenbrook  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Scours  may  occur  at  anytime  in  nursing  calves,  especially  in 
those  up  to  two  weeks  old.  An  affected  calf  may  show  prostration,  poor 
appetite  and  some  dehydration  along  with  an  acute  watery  diarrhea. 

The  course  of  the  contagious  form  of  scours  is  rapid,  often 
resulting  in  death,   t^uick  effective  treatment  is  necessary  to  prevent 
losses.   Dr.  Hardenbrook  notes  that  scours  and  similar  intestinal  trou- 
bles have  caused  15  to  20  percent  of  the  calf  deaths  in  some  herds 
where  good  records  are  kept . 

Overfeeding  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  scours.  A 
newborn  calf  should  not  be  left  with  a  good  producing  cow  continuously 
during  the  first  day  after  birth. 

In  winter,  a  calf  barn  should  be  dry  and  free  from  drafts. 
Young  calves  do  very  well  at  temperatures  of  around  55  degrees.   If 
necessary,  burlap  sacks  may  be  used  for  blankets. 

You  can  get  more  Information  on  how  to  prevent  scours  in  new- 
born calves  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana . 
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Oat  Silage  for  Dairy  Govs 

Oat  silage  Is  a  good  roughage  for  dairy  cows  If  you  feed  It 
right . 

Dairy  scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  say  that  oat  silage  has  been  a  satisfactory  grass  silage 
for  feeding  the  University  dairy  herd. 

College  dairymen  like  to  feed  some  legume  hay  along  with  oat 
silage.  They  believe  that  you  should  feed  a  13  to  l4  percent  total 
protein  grain  mixture  when  you  feed  a  good  legume.   Producing  cows  that 
get  only  oat  silage  as  roughage  need  at  least  15  percent  protein  in  the 
grain  mixture . 

Feeding  high-moisture  oat  silage  may  cause  a  drop  in  milk 
production.   So  it's  a  good  idea  to  shift  gradually  from  an  all-hay  to 
a  partial  hay  and  oat  silage  feeding  schedule  to  keep  milk  production 

up. 

It  may  be  wise  to  feed  more  grain  than  usual  along  with  oat 

silage  to  make  sure  your  cows  get  enough  energy.   One  pound  of  grain  to 

each  2^  pounds  of  milk  produced  should  maintain  top  production.   If  you 

see  that  you  can  keep  production  high  with  less  grain^  then  feed  only 

as  much  as  you  need. 

Experience  with  oat  silage  at  the  University  dairy  farm  shows 

that  adding  molasses  or  ground  ear  corn  to  the  silage  while  ensiling  it 

as  a  preservative  will  improve  its  quality. 
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Best  Time  To  Switch  To  Improved  Oat  Varieties 

An  abundance  of  certified  seed  oats  in  the  state  at  very 
reasonable  prices  presents  the  best  opportunity  in  years  for  farmers 
to  get  new  Improved  oat  varieties  for  higher  profits. 

This  thought  was  expressed  by  J.  C.  Hacklercan  of  the  Agronomy 
Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  believes  this  is  defi- 
nitely a  time  when  farmers  can  change  varieties  of  oats  at  a  real  sav- 
ings in  order  to  get  a  modern  variety  that  has  the  improvements  built 
Into  it  by  plant  breeders. 

Pacts  on  improved  varieties  are  available  from  the  local 
county  farm  adviser.  Hackleman  points  out  that  they  off er  many  improve- 
ments like  higher  yielding  factors,  better  lodging  resistance,  more 
disease  resistance,  and  quality  factors  such  as  test  weight,  etc. 

Without  question,  thousands  of  Illinois  farmers  today  are 
growing  the  same  variety  of  oats  as  recommended  10  to  15  years  ago, 
which  have  since  become  outdated.   Hackleman  reports  that  a  survey  by 
the  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service  indicates  that  farmers  are  using 
too  much  mixed  seed.  Many  of  them  have  made  no  effort  to  improve  the  va 
riety  or  get  a  better  variety  for  the  last  several  years. 

This  practice  is  costing  Illinois  farmers  money,  the  spe- 
cialist contends.   Normally  considered  a  low-profit  crop,  oats  will 
produce  more  with  the  right  variety. 
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Watch  Out  for  "Winter  Pause"  In  Laying  Flocks 

Chickens  sometimes  stop  laying  during  cold  midwinter  weather. 

Good  management  Is  the  best  way  to  prevent  or  reduce  this 

winter  pause  (neck  molt)  In  egg  production,  according  to  D.  J.  Bray, 

poultry  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 

Agriculture. 

Bray  says  It  Is  hard  to  use  selection  to  guard  against  this 

tendency  of  birds  to  fall  off  In  production.  Breeding  seems  to  have 

little  to  do  with  winter  pause  In  otherwise  good  stock.   The  longer  a 

pullet  has  been  In  production,  the  more  likely  she  Is  to  winter  pause. 

But  It  has  been  shown  that  good  management  practices  can  keep  well  bred 

strains  In  production  for  well  over  a  year. 

Some  of  the  things  you  can  do  to  reduce  winter  pause  Include 
properly  ventilating  your  poultry  house,  good  watering  and  feeding  prac- 
tices and  parasite  control. 

Chickens  like  a  laying  house  that  has  an  even  temperature  on 
both  warm  and  cold  winter  days.  Extra  ventilation  on  warm,  sunny  days 
avoids  extremes  In  temperature  and  dries  litter  out  at  the  same  time. 

No  lights  at  all  or  Irregular  lighting  Is  a  direct  Invitation 
for  high  producers  to  winter  pause.   Good  layers  operate  on  strict  time 
schedules.   Forty  watts  for  every  200  feet  of  floor  space  will  do  a 
good  lighting  job,  Bray  says.   Use  25-watt  bulbs  for  all-night  lights, 
fou'll  need  a  timing  device  if  you'd  rather  "create"  a  l4-hour  day. 
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Winter  Pause  -  2 

If  waterers  go  dry  or  freeze,  hens  stop  laying.  Eggs  are  65 
percent  water  and  chickens  don't  carry  much  body  reserve. 

High-producing  hens  need  lots  of  laying  mash  for  protein  and 
grain  for  energy.   If  hens  get  too  thin  from  being  pushed  hard  for  high 
egg  production,  add  a  little  more  grain  to  the  ration--a  pound  or  two 
for  each  100  hens--and  you  may  reduce  prof it -robbing  winter  pause. 

Check  your  birds  for  lice  and  roosts  for  mites  that  irritate 
layers  and  cut  egg  output.  For  lice,  paint  perches  with  nicotine  sul- 
fate just  before  roosting  time.   Carbolineum  will  control  mites. 

Don't  go  overboard  in  culling  pullets  that  pause  for  short 

periods.   Unless  a  bird  is  very  thin  or  has  deeply  colored  shanks, 

she'll  usually  pull  through  the  winter  pause  "season"  and  start  laying 

again.  Of  course,  cull  diseased  birds  immediately. 
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